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EITHER majefty and elegance of form, 
| ftrength of body, freedom. of movement, 
nor other external qualities, conftitute the prin- 
cipal dignity of animated beings. In man, we 

mpl Ok de | A prefer 


* The dog has fix cutting teeth and two canine in each 
jaw: He has five toes on the fore feet, and four, and often 
five, on the hind feet. His tail bends towards the left, a cha- 
racter common to the whole, and firft obferved by Linnaeus ; 

ennant, Synopf. p. 141. : 

CHARACT. GEN.— Dentes primores fuperiores VI. laterales, 
longiores, diftantes ; intermedii lobati: Inferiores VI. laterales, 
Tobati. Laniarii falitarii, incurvati. Molares VI. £ VIL—Cua- 

RACT. SPEC. Canis cauda’ finiftrorfum recurvata ; Lina. Syft. 56. 

Linnaeus defines only the eleven following varieties of the dog. 

1. Domeflicus, auriculis ereétis, cauda fubtus lanata; fhe 

Jhepherd’s dog. | 

2. Sagax, auriculis pendulis, digito fpurio ad tibias poftr- 
cas 3 the hound. 

3. Graius, magnitudine lupi, trunco curvato, roftro atte- 

_ nuato 3 common grey-hound. | 

4 Molofus, magnitudine lupi, labiis ad latera pendulis, cor- 

pore tcrofo ; the snaflif. | 

5. Aquaticus, pilo crifpo, longo, inftar ovis; the water-dog. 

6. Meliteus, magnitudine fciuri ; the /hock dog, or lap-dog. 
: } 7. 
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prefer genius to figure, courage to ftrength, 
and fentiment to beauty ; and, therefore, we are 
induced to think, that the nr excellence of an 
animal confifts alfo of internal qualities. By 
thefe he differs from an automaton, rifes above 
the vegetable tribes, and approaches the human 
fpecies, It is fentiment which ennobles, go- 
verns, and gives activity to all his organs and 
propenfities. Hence the perfe@ion of an ani- 
mal depends on fentiment alone ; and, in pro- 
“portion toits extent, his faculties, refources, and 
relations with the ett of the Uaiverie: are aug- 
mented. When his fentiment is delicate, and 
improved by education, he is then fit to aflociate 
with man, to concur with his defigns, to aid, to 
defend, and to carefs him. By a frequent per- 
formance of thefe fervices, he conciliates the fa- 
vour of his mafter, and, from a tyrant, converts 
him into a friend and protector. 

The dog, independent of the beauty of his 
figure, his frength, vivacity, and nimblenefs, 
pofleffes every internal excellence which can at- - 
tract the regard of man. A paflionate, and even 
a ferocious and fanguinary temper, renders the 

wild dog formidable le to all animals. But, in the 

| domeitic 
7. Fricater; nalo, refimo, auribus pendulis, core qua 
drato : the pug- dog 3 | 
8. Vertagus, pedibus cur vatis, trunco longo, Ress varie- 
gato; the tumbler. 
9. Avicularius, cauda truncata. 


. 10. Ex ÉFATÈUS, auriculis longis, lanatis, pendulis. mis 


tte Eos iptius, nudus abfque pilis ; ; the Turkifh dog. 


~ 
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domeftic dog, thefe hoftile difpofitions vanith, 
and are fucceeded by the fofter fentiments of 
attachment, and the defire of pleafing. He runs 
with chearfulnefs and alacrity to his mafñter’s 
foot, where he lays down his courage, his 
 Îrength, and his talents. He attends for or- | 
ders, which he is always folicitous to execute, _ 
He confults, he interrogates, he fupplicates his 
mafter. A fingle glance of the eye is fufficient’ 
_ for heknows the external figns of our inten- 
tions and wifhes. Without being endowed, like 
man, with the faculty of thinking, his feelings 
are extremely delicate, and he has more fidelity 
and fteadinefs in his affection. He is not cor- 
rupted by ambition, by interefted views, or by a 
delire of revenge; and he has no fear, but that 
of difpleafing. He is all zeal, ardour, and obe- 
dience. More apt to recal benefits than out- 
rages, he is not difcouraged by blows or bad 
treatment, but calmly fuffers, and foon forgets 
them; or he remembers them only to ‘increafe 
his attachment. Inftead of flying, or difcover- 

ing marks of refentment, he expofes himfelf to 
torture, and licks the hand from which he re- _ 
ceived the blow. To the cruelty of his matter, 
he only oppofes complaint, patience, and fub- 
 miffon. van ; | 
- More tra@able than man, and more: pliant 
than any other animal, the dog is not only foon 
inftruéted, but even conforms himfelf to the 
Manners, movements, and habits of thofe who — 
“bis À 2 | Sovern | 
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govern him. He affumes the very tone of he 
family in which he lives. Like other fervants, 
he is haughty with the great, and ruftic with 
the peafant. Always eager to obey and to pleafe 
his matter, or his friends, he pays no attention 
to ftrangers, and furioufly repels beggars, whom 
he diftinguithes by their drefs, their voice, and 
their geftures. When the charge of a houfe or 
garden is committed to him during the night, 
his boldnefs increafes, and he fometimes becomes. 
perfedtly ferocious. He watches, goes the 
rounds, fmells ftrangers at a diftance, and, if they 
ftop or attempt to leap any barrier, he inftant- 
ly darts upon them, and, by barking, and other 
marks of paffion, alarms the family and neigh- 
_ bourhood, Equally furious againft thieves as 
againft rapacious animals, he attacks and wounds 
them, and forces them from whatever they have 
been attempting to carry off: But, contented 
with victory, he lies down upon the fpoil, and 
will not touch it even to fatisfy his appetite, ex- 
‘hibiting, at the fame time, an example of cou- — 
rage, temperance, and fidelity. | 
_ To conceive the importance of this fpecies in 
the order of Nature, let us fuppofe that it never 
exifted. Without the affiftance of the dog, how 
could man have conquered, tamed, and reduced 
the other animals into flavery? How could he 
till difcover, hunt down, and deftroy noxious 
_ and favage beafts? For his own fafety, and to 
render him mafter of the animated world, it was 
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neceflary to form a party among the animals 
themfelves, to conciliate by carefles thofé which 
were able of attachment and obedience, in 
order to oppofe them to the other fpecies. Hence 
the training of the dog feems to have been the 
- firft art invented by man ; and the refult of this 
art was the het and Ho pofleffion of | 
the earth. 

Moft animals are Mdr to man in agility, 
fwifinefs, ftrength, and even in courage: Na- 
ture has fatified and armed them better. Their 
fenfes, and particularly that of fmelling, are like- 
wife more perfe@. To have brought over to 
our intereft a bold andtraétable fpecies, like that 
» of the dog, was to acquire new fenfes and fa- 
culties. ‘The machines and inftruments we have 
invented to improve, or to extend our other 
fenfes, are not nearly fo ufeful as thofe prefented 
to us ready made by Nature, which, by fupply- 
ing the defects of our fmelling, Habe furnifhed 
us with great and permanent refources for con- 
 queft and dominion. The dog, ever faithful to 
man, will always maintain a portion of this em- 
pire; he will always preferve a degree of fupe- 
riority above the other animals, He reigns at 
_ the head of a flock, and is better heard than the 
voice of the fephierd: Safety, order, and dif- 
cipline, are the fruits of his vigiatice and acti- 
vity. Sheep and cattle are a people fubjected to 
his management, whom he prudently conduéts 

and protects, and never employs force againft 


À 3 them, 
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them, but for the prefervation of peace and 
good order. 

. But in war againft his enemies, or wild ani- 
mals, he makes a full difplay of his courage and 
intelligence, Here his natural and acquired ta- 
Tents are united. As foon as the din of arms is 
heard, as foon as the horn, or the voice of the 
He gives the alarm, the dog, fparkling. with 
redoubled: ardour, demonftrates his joy by the 
moft lively emotions: He announces, by his 
movements and cries, his impatience for the 
‘combat, and his paffion for victory. Sometimes 
he moves filently. along, reconnoitres the ground, 
and endeavours to difcover and furprife the e- 
nemy. At other times, he traces the animals — 
Îteps, and, by different accents, indicates the di- 
ftance, the fpecies, and even the age of the fu- 
gitive. Pufhed, intimidated, and defpairing of 
fafety from flight alone, the poor animal like- 
wife exerts its faculties, and oppofes craftinefs 
to fagacity *. The refources of inftin@ are now 
worthy of admiration. To make him lofe the 
Icent, the creature doubles, returns on its former 
iteps, bounds, and wifhes to detach itfelf from the 
earth ; at one leap it often clears a high way, or 
a hedge, and fwims over brooks and rivers. But, 
always purfued, and being unable to.conceal or 
annihilate its body, the animal endeavours to 
ftart another of lefs experience, and, after run- 
ning together till the former imagines that the 


| à two 
* See below, article Deér. 
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two fcents or traces are confounded, it then | 
fuddenly feparates, in order to let the other fall | 
a victim to the deceived enemy. 

But the dog, by the fuperiority he has acqui= 
red. from habit and education, and from the pe= 
culiar finenefs of his fenfations,; lofes not the ob: 
je of his purfuit. By the acutenefs of his fcent; 
he unravels all the windings of the labyrinth; 
all the falfe routs which were intended to de- 
ceive him ; and, inftead of abandoning the ene+ 
my for an indifferent animal, he redoubles his 
ardour, he overtakes, attacks, flays, and extin- 
guifhes his thirft and his rage in the blood of the 
victim. 

The propenlity to Ae Gr to. war, is e- 
qually ftrong in man as in other animals. The 
whole knowledge of the Savage is confined to 
fighting and hunting. All carnivorous animals, 
which have weapons and ftreñgth, hunt natu- 
rally. The lion and the tiger, whofe ftrength 
is fo great as to enfure them of wictory, hunt a- 
lone, and without artifice. Wolves, foxes; and 
wild dogs, hunt in packs, affift each other with 
much art, and mutually fhare in the prey; When 
the natural talents of the dog have been impro 
ved by education, when he has learned to re= 
prefs his ardour, and to regulate his movemenits, 
he then hunts artificially, and is always certain 
of fuccels. | 

In defert and depopulated countries, there are 


wild dogs, When, in their manners, differ not from 
wolves, 
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wolves, except by the facility with which 
they may be tamed. They unite in troops, and 
attack wild boars, and bulls, and even lions and 

tigers. The wild dogs of America are of the 
_ domeftic race, and were tranfported thither from 
Europe. Some of them have been abandoned 
in thefe deferts, where they have multiplied fo 
prodigioufly, that they fpread over the inhabited — 
countries in great packs, and attack the domeftic 
cattle, and even infult the natives, who are o- | 
bliged to difperfe and kill them, like other fero- 
cious animals. Wild dogs, though they have 
no knowledge of man, when approached with — 
gentlenefs, foon (often become familiar, and 
remain faithfully attached to their mafters. But 
the wolf, though taken young, and brought up 
_ in the houfe, is gentle when a mere cub only, 
_ never lofes his tafte for prey, and fooner or later 
“indulges his inclination for rapine and deftruc- 
tion, : 

» The dog may be faid to be the only animal 

whole fideli lity is unfhaken; who always knows — 
his mafter, and the de of the family ; who 
diftinguifhes a ranger as foon as he arrives ; 
. who underftands his own name, and the yoices 
of the domeftics ; who confides not in himfelf ; 
who calls on his loft mafter by cries and lamen- 


tations ; who, in long journeys, which he has 


travelled but once, remembers and finds out the 
roads: In fine, the ape? is the only animal whofe | 
| | piratienah 
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natural talents are confpicuous, and whofe edu- 
cation is always fuccefsful. — 

Of all animals, the dog is alfo moft fufcep- 
tible of impreffions, moft eafily modified by 
moral caufes, and moft fubjeét to alterations oc- 
cafioned by phyfical influence. His tempera- 
ment, faculties, and habits, vary prodigioufly ; : 
and even the re of his body is by no means 
conftant. In the fame country, one dog differs 
greatly from another; and, in different climates, 
the very fpecies feems to be. changed. From 
thefe caufes, the number and mixture of races 
are fo great, that it is almoft impoflible to re- 
cognife or enumerate them. To the fame caufes 
muft be attributed thofe remarkable varieties in 
fize, figure, length of muzzle, form of the head, 
length and direction of the ears and tail, colour, 
- quantity of hair, &c. In a word, nothing feems 
- to be permanent in thefe animals but their in- 
ternal organization, and the faculty of procrea- 
ting together. As thofe which differ moft from 
each other are capable of intermixing, and of 
‘producing fertile individuals, it is evident, that 
all dogs, however diverfihed, conftitute but one 
fpecies. | 
In this numerous visit of races, it is difh- 
-cult to inveftigate the charaëter of the primitive 
ftock from which they have all fprung. How 
fhall the effets produced by the influence of 
climate, food, &c. be diftinguifhed ? How fhall 
we | perceive the seid introduced by the 

mixture 
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mixture of different races when in a wild, or in 
a domeftic ftate? In the progrefs of time, all 
thefe caufes alter the moft permanent forms ; 
and the original ftamp of Nature never preferves 
its purity in beings which have been long under 
the management of man. This original im- 
preffion is beft preferved. in thofe animals that 
have the independent choice both of their cli- 
-mate and food, the moft ancient of which are 
fill faithfully reprefented by their defcendants. 
But thofe which man has fubdued, tranfported 
from climate to climate, and changed their food, 
their habits and manner of living, muft necef- 
farily have fuffered the greateft alterations in 
their form; and, itis a well known fad, that 
there are more varieties among the domeftic 
than the wild animals: And, of all domeftic 
animals, as the dog is moft clofely attached ‘to 
man, lives as irregularly, and is endowed with 
difpofitions which render him docile, obedient, 
fufceptible of every impreflion, and fubmiflive 
to every reftraint, it is not furprifing that he 
fhould likewife exhibit the greateft variety in 
figure, fize, colour, and other qualities. 

“But other caufes concur in producing thefe 
changes. The life of the dog is thort; his pro- 
lific powers are great; and, as he is perpetually 
under the eye of man, whenever by any acci- 
_ dent, which ts not uncommon in Nature, fome 
individuals, marked with fingular characters, ap- 
peared, they would be perpetuated ue prevent- 


ing 
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ing their intermixture with any other kinds, as 
is done at prefent when we want to procure 
new races of dogs, or of other animals., Be- 
fides, though every fpecies were equally ancient, 
the number of generations, from the creation, 
being greater in thofe whofe lives are fhort, 
their varieties, alterations, and even degenera- 
tion, muft. become more confpicuous ; becaufe 
they are farther removed from the original ftock 
than thofe which live longer. Man is at pre- 
fent eight times nearer Adam, than thé dog to 
his firft parent ; becaufe man lives eighty years, 
and the dog only ten. If, therefore, by any 
caufe, thefe two fpecies had an equal tendency - 
to degenerate, the alteration would be ten times 
more ftrongly marked in the dog than in man. 
Thofe {mall animals whofe lives are fo fhort, 
that they are fucceeded every year by a new 
. generation, are infinitely more fubject to varia- 
tions of every kind than thofe which live longer. 
The fame remark is applicable to annual plants ; 
fome of which may be confidered as of an arti- 
ficial or faétitious nature. Wheat, for example, 
has been fo greatly altered by man, that it is 
now no where to be found in a natural ftate, 
It has a fimilarity to darnel, dog’s-grafs, and 
feveral other grafles ; but ftill we know not to 

which of thefe plants it ought to be referred : 
And, as it is annually renewed, is ufed as the 
common food of man, and more cultivated than | 
any other vegetable, its nature, of courfe, has 
undergone 
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undergone the gteateft alterations. Hence mani 
is able, not only to make every individual in the 
univerfe anfwer his own ends, but, with the af- 
fiftance of time, he can change, modify, and 
improve. their fpecies. This is the.chief power 
he polefles over nature. To have transformed 
a barren herb into wheat, is a kind of création, 
of which, however, we have no reafon to boaft, ’ 
fince it is only by the fweat of our brows, and 
reiterated culture, that we are able to extra& 
from the earth a fcanty, and often a bitter fub- 
fiftance. | eat Shee | ! 
Hence, both in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, the fpecies which have received the high- 
eft culture from man, have undergone the great- 
eft changes from their original condition : And, 
as we are often unable to recognife their primi- 
tive form, as in the example of wheat and other 
grain, it is not impoffible, that, among the nu- 
merous varieties of dogs which at prefent fubfft, 
- not one of them fhould refemble the firft ani- 
mal of the fpecies that virtually gave birth to 
the whole, >) 
Nature, however, when not reftrained, never 
fails to refume her rights. Wheat, when fown 
on uncultivated ground, degenerates the very 
firft year; and, if fown for a fucceffion of ages 
upon the fame ground, the degeneration would 
gradually proceed till the plant acquired its ori- 
ginal form. By an experiment of this kind, 
the time required by Nature for deftroying the 
effects 
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effeats of art, and refuming her priftine flate, 
might be difcovered. This experiment might 
be eafily performed on plants: But, in animals, 
there is little hope of its fuccefs ; becaufe it is 
difficult: to manage them with fufficient dexte- 
rity, or to overcome their invincible repugnance 
againft every thing that reftrains or counteradts. 
their natural: or acquired habits. We cannot, 
therefore, expect to learn, by this method, the 
primitive race of dogs, or of other animals 
_which are fubjeéted to permanent varieties, But, 
to fupply the place of fa&ts which cannot be a- 
{certained, we may colle particular marks, and 
from thefe draw probable conjectures. : 

The domeftic dogs which were abandoned in 
the deferts of America, and have lived in a wild 
{tate during 150 or 200 years, though original- 
ly derived from altered races, muft, during fo 
long a courfe of time, have made greater or 
{maller approaches toward their primitive form, 
Travellers, however, inform us, that they re- 
femble our grey-hounds *.’ They make the. 
{fame remark with regard to the wild dogs of 
Congo +, which, like thofe of America, make 
war in packs ain tigers, lions, &c. But o- 
thers, without comparing the wild dogs of St 
Domingo to. grey-hounds, only obferve, that 
they have genkrally a long flat head, a ioe 

muzzle, 

* Hi. des aA Flibuftiers, par Oexmelin, tom. 1. 
pe 112. + Hift. gen. des voyages, par PAbbé Prevof, 
tom. 1. p. 86. LAS | ; 
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muzzle, a ferocious air, and meagre bodies ; that 
they are exceedingly fwift in the chafe, hunt in 
the moft perfect manner, and are eafily tamed, 
when taken young *. Thus thefe wild dogs are 
very meagre and fleet; and, as the common grey- 
hound differs little, in other refpe@s, from the 
Yrifh grey-hound, or from the fhepherd’s dog, 
it is probable that thofe wild dogs rather belong 
to this kind than to the true grey-hound race ; 
for, on the other hand, the more ancient travel- 
lers tell us, that the native dogs of Canada had 
erect ears, like the fox, and refembled our vil- 
lage or fhepherd’s dog Ÿ; that thofe belonging 
to the favages of the Antilles had very long 
heads and ears, and approached to the figure of 
foxes {; that the Indians of Peru had only a 
large and a {mall kind, which they called Alco || ; _ 


and that thofe of the Ifthmus of America were 


very ugly, and had long, coarfe hair, which 
y ugly, a 8 | 
likewife implies ereët ears §. Hence it is appa- 
rent, that the original dogs of America, before 
they had any communication with thofe of Eu- 
rope, were all of one race, and that they ap- 
proached moft to the dogs with flendèr muzzles, 
erect ears, and coarfe hair, like the fhepherd’s 
| | * dog: 
* Nouv. voyages aux ifles de l’Amerique, tom. 5. p. 195. 
+ Voyage du pays des Hurons, par Sabard Theodat, D\310 
+ Hift. gen. des Antilles, par le P. du Tertre, tom. 2. P. 306. 
| HR des Incas, tom. 1. p. 265. Wafer’s voyage fubjoined 
to thofe of Dampier, vol. 4. p. 22 3: .  $.Nouveaux voyages 
aux illes dé Amerique, tom. 5. p. 195 | 
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dog: And I am ftill farther convinced that the — 
wild dogs of St Domingo are not genuine ‘grey 
hounds, becaufe the latter are fo rare in France, 
_ that they are brought, for the ufe of the King, 

from Conftantinople and other parts of the Le- 
vant, and becaufe I never knew that any grey- 
hounds were tranfported-to France from St Do= 
mingo, or any of our American colonies. Befides, 
by confulting what travellers had faid concern- 
ing the dogs of different countries, we find that 
all the dogs of cold climates have long muzzles 
and erect ears; that thofe of Lapland are {mall, 
and have long hair, erect ears, and fharp muz- - 
zles * ; that the Siberian dogs Ÿ, and thofe called 
wolf-dogs, are larger than the Lapland kind ; 
but their ears are fill erect, their hair coarfe, 
and their muzzle fharp ; that thofe of Iceland Ÿ 
are nearly fimilar to the Siberian dog ; and, in 
the fame manner, that the native dogs of the 
_ Cape of Good Hope ||, and other warm climates, 
have pointed muzzles, erect ears, long trailing 
tails, and clear, but long, rough hair; that thefe 
dogs are excellent for guarding Abdkes! and, of 
courfe, that they refemble the fhepherd's dog, 
not only in figure, but in inftin@ ; that, in fill 
warmer climates, as at Madagafcar &, Madura **, 
Calicut, 


* Voyage de la Martiniere, p. 75. Il Genio vagante, vol 2. 
p.13. + See plate XXIX. { See plate XXX. | Defcrip- 
tion du Cap. par Kolbe, part. 1. p. 304. § Voyage de 
Flacourt, ps 152 ** Voyage d’Innigo de Biervillas, 
p- 178. 
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Calicut *, and Malabar f, the native dogs have 
atl along muzzles, erect ears, and have fuch a re- 


femblance to the fhepherd’s dog, that, when I- 
rifh grey-hounds, fpaniels, water-dogs, bull- 


dogs, blood-hounds, grey-hounds, &c. were . 


tranfported thither, they degenerated at the fe- 
cond or third generation ; laftly, that, in excef- 
five warm countries, as in Guiney f, this dege- 
neration is ftill quicker ; ; for, in three or four 
years, they lofe their voice, bark no more, but 


make a difmal kind of howling noife ; and their - 


progeny have ere€t ears, like the fox. The na- 
tive dogs of thefe countries are ugly animals, 
with fharp muzzles, long ere ears, and long 
pointed tails. There is no hair on their bo- 
dies ; their fkin is commonly fpotted, but fome- 
tte of a uniform colour: In a word, they are 
difagreeable t to the eye, and ftill more ve to the 
touch, 

We may, therefore, pese with fome de- 
gree of probability, that the fhepherd’s dog ap- 
proaches nearer to the primitive race than any 
of the other kinds ; for in every country inha- 
bited by favage or by half civilized men, the 
native dogs refemble this race more than any 


other. Befides, in the whole of the New Con-. 


tinent, there was no other variety ; neither is 
there any other at el fouth and north extre- 


| | mities 
\ 
* Voyage de Francis Pyrard, tom 5. p. 426. _+ Voyage 
\ de Jean Ovington, tom. 1. p. 276. + Hifi. gen. des voy- 


ages, par M. Rue Prevoft, tom. 4. p. 229. 
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‘mities of our own continent; and in France, 
and other temperate climates, they are very nu- 
merous, though greater attention has been paid 
to the rearing of more beautiful kinds, than 
to. the prefervation of this race, which has no 
recommendation but its utility, and for that. 
reafon has been abandoned to the care of the ~ 
theep farmers. If it be farther confidered, that 
this dog, notwithftanding his uglinefs, and his 
wild and melancholy afpe@, is fuperior in in- 
{tinct to all others: that he has a decided cha- 
racter independent of education; that he a- 
lone is born fully trained; that, guided. fole- 
ly by natural powers, he applies himfelf fpon- . 
taneoufly to the keeping of flocks, which he 
executes with amazing fidelity, vigilance, and 
affiduity ; that he condudéts them with an admi- 
rable and uncommunicated intelligence ; that his 
talents at the fame time aftonifh and give re- 
-pofeto his matter, while other dogs require the 
moft laborious inftruétion to train them to the 
purpofes for which they are deftined; we will 
be confrmed in the opinion, that the thepherd’ S 
dog is the true dog of Nafure; that he has been 
preferably beftowed on us for the extent of his 
utility; that he has a fuperior relation to the 
general order of animated beings, who mutually 
depend on each other ; and, lafily, that he ought 
to be regarded as the origin and model of the 
~ whole aces 
In the frozen regions of the north, He human 


_fpecies is deformed, ruftic, and ‘diminutive. Lap- 
‘Von, IV, -. 3 B | land, 
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land, Greenland, and all countries where the 
cold is exceflive, produce only dwarffh and ugly 
men. But, in the neighbouring and lefs rigo- 
tous regions of Finland, Denmark, &c. the moft | 
beautiful race fuddenly appears ; for, in figure, 
colour, and ftature, they are perhaps the hand- 
fomeft of the human kind. The fame phaeno- 
menon is exhibited in the dog-fpecies. The 
Lapland dogs are very ugly, and. fo {mall, that 
they exceed not a foot in length *.  Thofe of 
Siberia, though lefs ugly, have ere& ears, and a 
favage alpe@ : But, in the neighbouring climate, 
where we mect with the handfome men already 
mentioned 7, we find allo the moft beautiful and 
largelt dogs. The dogs of Tartary, of Al bania, — 
of the north cf Greece, of Denmark, and of Îre- 
land, are the largeft and ftrongeft of the fpecies, 
and are ufed ra drawing carriages. The Erifh 
grey-hounds are of a very ancient race, and full 
exift, though their number is fmall, in their OTI= 
ginal climate. They were called by the ancients 
dogs of Epirus, and Albanian dogs. Pliny has 
recorded, in moft elegant and energetic terms, a 
combat between one.of thefe dogs, firft with a 
lion, and then with an elephant t. They are 
much 
# IL Genio vagante, at 2. De 184 
+ See vol. 3. art. Varieties of the human fpecies, 
 Ÿ Indiam petenti Alexandro magno, Rex Albaniae dono 
dederat inufitatae magnitudinis unum, cujus fpecie delectatus, 
“juffit urfos, mox apros, et deinde damas emitti, contemptu im- 
mobili jacenti eo ; qua fegnitie tanti corporis offenfus Impe- 
gator generofi fpiritus, eum interimi jufli. Nunciavit hoc 
| | AE fama 
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much larger than the maftiff, In France, they 
are fo rare, that I never faw above one of them, 
which appeared, when fitting, to be about five 
feet high, and refembled in figure the Danifh 
dog*; but greatly exceeded him in ftature. He 
was totally white, and of a mild and peaceable 
difpofition. We find, then, in all the temperate. 
climates, as in Britain, France, Germany, Spain, 
and Italy, men and dogs of all races. This va- 
riety proceeds partly from the influence of cli- 
mate, and partly from the great concourfe and 
intermixture of foreigners. With regard to 
dogs, I fhall mark, with all poffible attention, 
the fimilarities and différences which {helter, 
care, food, and climate, have produced among 
thefe animals. | 

The Danifh dog f, the Irifh grey~houndt, 
and the common grey-hound |, though they 
appear to be different, are only the fame dog. 
The Danifh dog is but a more corpulent Irifh | 

| B 2 erey- 
fama regi; itaque alterum mittens, addidit mandata ne in 
parvis experiri vellet, fed in leone, elephantove; duos fibi 
fuifle hoc interempto, praeterea nullum fore. Nec diftulit 
Alexander, leonémque fracum protinus vidit. _Poftea ele- 
phantum juflit induci, haud alio magis fpectaculo laetatus. 
Horrentibus quippe per totum corpus villis, ingenti primum 
latratu intonuit, moxque increvit aflultans, contraque belluam 
_exfurgens hinc et illinc artifice dimicatione, qua maxime opus 


eflet, infeftans, atque evitans, donec affidua rotatam vertigine 
aflixit, ad cafum éjus tellure concufla. Pliz. bifl. natur. lib. NAIL. 


¢ 


* See plate XXV. + See plate XXV. 
$ See plate XXIV. { See plate XXVI. 
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So ae and the common grey-hound is 
the Irith ¢ grey-hound rendered thinner and more 
delicate by culture; for thefe three dogs, though 
perfectly diftinguifhable at fir fight, differ not 
more from each other than a Dutchman, 2. 
Frenchman, and an Italian. If we fuppofe the 
lrith grey-hound to have been a native of France, 
he would havé produced the .Danifh dog ina 
colder climate, and the common erey-hound in 
a warmer one: And this conjeéture is even ve- 


‘rified by experience; for the Danifh dogs come 
“to us from the north, and the grey-hounds from 


_ Conftantinople and the Levant. The fhepherd’ S 


do”. * the Pomeranian or wolf-dog f, the Sibe- 


rian bee {, to which may be joined the Lapland 
, dog, the Canadian dog , the Hotentot dog, and 
all thofe which have drat ears, conflitute but 
onekind. They differ from the fhepherd's dog 
only. in ftature, in being more or leis grofs, or 
in the length, coarfenefs, or bufhinefs of their 
hair. The hound |, the harrier §, the turnfpit **, 
the water-dog ÎT, and even the fpaniel TI, may 
be regarded. as one dog. |’ Their figure and in- 
Hinge are nearly the fame; and they differ only 
in the length of their legs, and the fize of their 
ears; which, however, in all of them, are long, 
foft, and pendulous, Thefe dogs are natives of 
France ; and Lam ‘uncertain whether the Dalma- 

i tian 


* See‘plateXXVII. + Plate XXVIIL + Plate XXIX. 


| Plate XXXI. § Plate XXXII. ** Plate XXXIV. 
TT, Plate XXXVI, it Plate XXXVII. à” 
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tian dog * , or, as it is called, Ke pie of Bena 
gal, ought to be disjoined from them ; for it 
‘differs from our harrier only in colour. Lam. 


convinced that this dog is not an original native. 


of Bengal, or of any other part of India, and — 
that it is not, as has been pretended, the fndian 
dog mentioned by the ancients, and faid to have 
been produced between a dog and a tiger; for 
it has been known in Italy above 170 years 
ago, and not confidered as a dog brought ~ 
from India, but as a common harrier: ‘ Canis 
‘ fagax, vulgo brachus, fays Aldrovandus, ‘ an 
‘unius vel varii coloris fit, parum refert; in 
‘Jtalia eligitur varius et maculofae lynci perfi- 
‘milis;- cum tamen niger color, vel albus, aut 
“fulvus, non fit fpernendus T.’ 

Britain, France, Germany, &c. appear to have 
given birth to the hound, the harrier, and the 
turnfpit: When tranfported into climates a little 
warmer, as Turkey or Perfia, thefe dogs dege- 
nerate. But the fpaniels and water-dogs are 
natives of Spain and Barbary, where the tem- 
perature of the climate renders the hair of all 
animals longer and finer than in any other coun- 
try. The bull-dog pi what is improperly called 
the fmall Danifh dog, for it has no other refem- 

| Bre blance 

= Dalmatia, ‘I have been NU fays Mr Pennant, is the 
country of this elegant dog. As for thofe of India, they are 
generally fmall, and very ugly, or, if the European dogs are 
brought there, they immediately degenerate. Synop/- of quad. 


p- 145. + Aldrovand, quad. digit. lib. 3. p. 552. 
.f See plate XLII. 
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blance to the Danith dog * than the fhortnefs of 
its hair, the naked or Turkifh dog f, and the 
Iceland dog f, conftitute but one race, which, 
being tranfported from cold countries, where the 
fur is always ftrong, into the warmer climates 
of Africa and India, have loft their hair; for 
_ the naked dog is improperly called the Turkith 
dog': It is not in the temperate climate of Tur- 
key that dogs lofe their hair, but in Guiney, 
and the warm regions of India. The Turkith 
dog is nothing but the {mall Danifh dog, which 
has firft been tranfported to a very warm cli-_ 
mate, where it caft its hair, and afterwards . 
brought to Turkey, and propagated carefully on 
account of its fingularity. The firft of them, 
fays Aldrovandus, which appeared in Europe, 
were brought into Italy in his own time, where 
they could not be propagated, becaufe the cli- 
mate was too cold for them. But, as he gives 
no defcription of thefe naked doe we know 
not-whether they were fimilar to what is now — 
called the Turkifh, nor, confequently, whether 
they can be referied to the {mall Danith dog ; 
becaufe dogs of every kind lofe their hair in very 
warm climates |; and, as formerly remarked, 
they alfo lofe their voice. In fome countries, 
sy are perfectly mute; in others, they lofe 
only the faculty of barki ing, Due howl like wolves, 
| or 

* See plate XXV. + Plate XLI. + Plate XXX. 


“|| Hilt. gen. des Wayages, par M. are Prevoit, tom. 4. 
‘De 229. 
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or yelp like foxes. This change feems to make 
them approach to their natural ftate; for both 
their figure and inftinéts are altered:, They af- 
fume an ugly afped, and their ears become erect 
and pointed *. It is only in temperate climates 
that dogs preferve their ardour, courage, fagaci- 


ty, and other talents. They lofe every thing, : 


when tranfported to very hot countries. But, as 
if Nature never made any being perfe&tly utelefs, 
in climates where dogs cannot ferve the pur- 
pofes for which we employ them, they are in 
great requeft for the table, and their flefh is pre- 
ferred by the Negroes to that of all other. ani- 
mals. They fell dogs in the market as dear as 
mutton, venifon, or game of any kind, a roafted — 
dog being the moft luxurious feaft to a Negro. 
Perhaps this remarkable appetite for dogs flefh is 
owing to a change produced in its quality by the 
heat of the country; for, in our climates, it is 
extremely difagreeable. But I am inclined to 
think that this appetite depends more on the na- 
ture of man than that of the dog; for the fava- 
ges of Canada, who inhabit a cold country, are as 
fond of dogs flefh as the Negroes; and our mif- 
fionaries fometimes eat of it without difguft. P. 


‘we 


* Voyage de la Boullaye le-Gouz, p. 257.3; Voyages de Jean 
Ovington, tom. I. p. 276.; Hiftoire univerfelle des voyages, par | 
du Perrier de Montfrafier, p. 344. et fuivantes; Vie de Chri- 
ftophe Colomb. part I. p. 106.; Voyage de Bofman en Guinée, 
&c. p. 240.; Hiftoire generale des voyages, par M. Abbé Pre- 
voft, tom. IV. p. 229. 
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‘we ufe mutton, at feafts. I have feveral times 
‘ been prefent at thefe dogs-feafts, which at firft 
‘ ftruck me with a ena of HOME ; but, after 

* tafting it twice, I found that the flefh was good, 
‘and had a flavour fomewhat refembling that 

“of pork i - , 

In our wibamtes he wolf and fox make the 
g, particularly to 
the fhepherd’s dog, which I confider ‘as; the 
original ftock of the’ fpecies: And, as their 
internal’ ftru€ture is almoft entirely the fame, 
and their external differences. very flight, I 
wifhed to try if they would intermix and pro- 
duce together. I hoped, at leaft, to make them 
‘copulate ; and, if they produced not fertile in- 
dividuals, I expected to procure mulés which 
‘would participate of the nature of both animals. 
‘With this view, I reared a fhe-wolf, takén in 
the woods at the age of three months, along 
with an Irith grey-hound of the fame age. They 
were fhut up together in a pretty large court, to 
which no other beaft could have’ accefs, and 
where they were provided with a fhelter for. 
their retirement. They were equally ftrangers 
to any individual of their own fpecies, and knew 
‘no perfon but the man who gave them their 
victuals. They were kept in this flate three 
years, without the fmalleft reftraint. — During 
the firft year, they played perpetually, and feem- 
ed to Me a fond of each other,. The 
| | fecond 


* Voyage au pays des Hurons, par le P. Sabard Theodat, 
Digit. 
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fecond year they began to quarrel about their 
‘food, though they were fupplied ina plentiful 
manner. The wolf always began the difpute. 
When meat and bones were given them on a 
large wooden difh, the wolf, inftead of feizing 
the meat, inftantly drove off the dog, then laid 
hold of the edge of the plate fo dexteroufly-as 
to allow nothing to fall, and carried off the whole. : 
Ihave. feen her run, in this manner, with the 
“difh in her teeth, five or fix times round the wall, 
and never fet it down, unlefs to take breath, to 
devour the meat, or to-attack the dog, when he 
approached. The dog was ftronger than the 
wolf: But as he was lefs ferocious, we began 
to be apprehenfive of his life, and therefore 
furnifhed him with a collar. After, the fecond 
year, thefe quarrels and. combats became more 
frequent, and more ferious, and a collar was allo 
given to the wolf, whom the dog now handled 

more roughly than before. te re 
During thefe two years, not the fmalleft fymp- 
tom of defire appeared either in the one or the 
other. At the end of the third year, they 
began to feel all the ardour of paffion; but dif- 
covered no marks of love. This condition, in- 
ftead of foftening and making them approach 
each other, rendered them more untraétable and 
ferocious. Nothing now was heard but difmal 
howlings, tand cries of refentment. In three 
weeks they were both very meagre ; but never 
approached except to tear each other. At lafithey 
| | fought 
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fought fo cruelly that the dog killed the wolf, 
The dog was fhot fome days after, becaufe, 
as foon as he was fet at liberty, he ie with 
fury upon poultry, dogs, and even men. 
lhad, at the fame time, three young foxes, 
: two als and a female, which were taken with 
nets, and kept in feparate apartments. One of , 
them was fecured by a long, light chain, and a 
hut was built for fheltering him. I kept him 
feveral months; and, Vaguah he had a’ melan-. 
choly air, and kept his eyes fixed upon the fields, 
of which he had a view from his hut, yet both 
his health and appetite were good. Ai bitch in 
feafon was prefented to him ; but, as fhe would 
not remain near the fox, the was chained in the 
fame place, and both were amply provided with 
victuals. The fox neither bit nor maletreated 
her. During ten days that they lived together, 
there was not the {malleft quarrel, cane: night 
nor day, nor during the time of feeding. The 
fox even approached her pretty familiarly ; but, 
as foon as he had fcented her too near, the mark 
of defire difappeared, he mournfully return- 
ed to his hut, and no commixture took place. 
When the ardour of this bitch was gone, another, 
and afterwards a third, and a fourth, were fuc- 
ceflively prefented. to him. He treated them 
with the fame gentlenefs, and the fame indif- 
ference. ‘To afcertain whether this indifference 
_Was owing to a natural repugnance, or to a flate 
of reflraint, he was furnifhed with a female of 
his 
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his own fpecies, dice ie covered more than 
once the firft day. The female was diflected 
fome weeks after, and four foetus’s were found 
in the uterus. The male fox was then let loofe 
_in a clofe court, and fucceflively furnifhed with 
feveral bitches in feafon: He difcovered neither 
hatred ‘nor love to them ; and he died of chagrin 
and melancholy a few months afterwards. 

From thefe experiments we learn, that the 
wolf and fox are very different in their natures 
from the dog; that their fpecies are fo diftina 
and remote from each other, as to prevent their 
commixture, at leaft in our climates ; that, con- 
fequently, the dog derives not his origin from 
the wolf or. the fox; and that the nomencla- 
tors *, who regard thefe two animals as wild 
dogs, or who imagine the dog to be a wolf or a 
fox become domeftic, and give the whole three 
the common name of Dog, have deceived 
themfelves by not gaa ftudying Nature f. 

In. 


* Canis cauda finiftrorfim recurvata, the dog. Canis cauda 
incurvata, the wolf, Canis cauda reéta, apice albo, the fox. 
Linn. Syfte p. 59. 

t Here the ingenious author feems to have made his conclu- 
fion from thefe experiments too general. For Mr Pennant, in 
his Synopfis of Quadrupeds, p. 144. records a recent inftance 
of a fertile intercourfe between a wolf and a bitch: His words 
are: ‘ Mr Brook, animal-merchant in Holburn, turned a wolf to 
€ a Pomeranian bitch in heat. The congrefs was immediate, 
¢ and as ufual between ‘dog and bitch: She produced ten pup- 
¢ pies. I have feen one of them that had very much the refem- 
« blance of the wolf, and much of its nature: Being flipped at 
8 a weak deer, it inftantly caught at the animal’s throat, and 
« killed 
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In warm climates, there is a ferocious animal 
which differs lefs from the dog than the wolf 
or fox: This animal, called the Yackal, has 
been well defcribed By travellers. They are 
_ very numerous in Afia, and Africa, in the neigh-. 
bourhood of Trebifond * round Mount Cauca- 
fus, in Mingrelia f, Natolia {, Hyrcania ||, Per- 
fia, India, Guiney, and at Surat §, Goa, Guza- 
rat, Bengal, Congo **, and feveral other places. 
Though this animal is confidered by the natives 
as a wild dog, yet, as it is doubtful whether they 
intermix and produce together, we fhall treat of 
the jackal, the wolf, and the dog, as ue 
and diftiné fpécies. 

I pretend not abfolutely to affirm, that the 
jackal, or even the wolf and fox, in no age or 
country, never intermixed with dogs. The 
contrary is aflerted pofitively by thie ancients. 
Ariftotle ff remarks, that, though animals of 

différent fpecies feldom nibeoieeied 5 yet it cer- 
tainly happens among dogs, foxes, and wolves: 
He adds, that the Indian dogs proceed from an- 
other Ga lar wild beaft and the dog. This wild 
beaft, to which he gives no name, is probably 


the 


* 


‘ killed it.’—It is to be regreted, that Mr Pennant gives no in- 
formation as to the fertility or fterility of thefe mules. 

* Voyages de Gemelli Carreri, tom. 1. Pp. 419, + Chardin, 
p- 76. t Voyage de Dumont, tom. 4. p. 28. | Chardin, 
tom. 2. p. 29. + Voyage d’Innigo de Biervillas, part. I. p. 178. 
** Voyage de Bofman, p: 241. 331. Voyage du,P. Zuchel, 
p.293. +t Arift. de generat. animal. lib. 2. cap. 5. 
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the jackal. But he obferves, in another place *, 
that the Indian dogs proceed from a commix= 
ture between the tiger and the bitch. “This no- 
tion is extremely improbable ; becaufe the tiger, 
both in his form and difpofitions, differs much 
‘more from the dog than the wolf, the fox, or 
the jackal. Ariftotle indeed appears to violate 
his own argument; for, after telling us, that | 
the Indian dogs proceeded from a wild beaft fi- 
milar to the wolf or fox, he fays afterwards, 
that they proceed from the tiger, without men- 
tioning whether this conjunction was made be- 
tween the tiger and bitch, or between the dog 
and tigrefs: He only adds, that the affair did 
not fucceed till the third trial; that the firft lit- 
ter confifted folely of tigers; that dogs were 
chained in the deferts, and, unlefs the tiger was _ 
in feafon, they were often devoured ; that the . 
great heat, and {carcity of water, made the pro- 
duétion of monfters and prodigies very frequent 
in Africa, becaufe numbers of animals were o- 
_ bliged to affemblé in the fame place in order to 
drink, where they often grew familiar and cou- 
pled together. All. this feems to be not only 
conjectural and uncertain, but fufpicious, and 
unworthy of credit.; for, the more narrowly we 
examine the nature of animals, we perceive that 
inftinét is the moft certain criterion for judging 
of them. By the moft attentive infpeétion of 
their internal parts, we difcover only flight dif- 
seid ike | ferences. 


_ # Idem, hift. animal. lib. 8. cap. 28. 


~ 
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ferences. The horfe and afs, though perfeétly 
fimilar in their internal ftruéture, are very dif- 
ferent in their natures. The internal parts of 
the bull, the ram, and the he-goat, are exactly 
the Girne p yet des conftitute three fpecies more 
remote di each other than the afs and horfe: 


_ The fame remark is applicable to the dog, the 


fox, and the wolf. We derive more light. from 
infpecting the external form. But as, in fpecies 


which are not remote, there are, even external- 


ly, more refemblances than differences, this 


-infpetion is not fufficient to determine whether 
they belong to the fame or to different fpecies. 


In a word, when the fhades are fill lighter, 
they muft be combined with the information 
derived from inflin@. It is from the difpofitions 
of animals that we ought to judge of their na- 
tures: If we fuppofe two animals perfe@ly fi- 
milar in form, but very different in their dif- 
pofitions, they would neither join nor produce 
together, but conftitute two diftin@ fpecies. 
This mode of judging concerning the diffe- 
rences of neighbouring fpecies, is the only one 
that can be employed when we want to diftin- 
guifh the numerous varieties which take place 
in the fame fpecies. We know thirt ty fixed va- 
rieties of dogs, though we certainly are not ac- 
quainted with the whole. Of thefe thirty va- 
rieties, there are feventeen which ought to be af- 
cribed to the influence of climate, namely, the 


fhephens'e dog, the Pomeranian dog, the Sibe- 


rian. 
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_ rian dog, the Iceland dog, the Lapland dog, the 
Irifh grèy-hound, the common grey-hound, the 
maftiff, the great Danith dog, the hound, the har- 
rier, the terrier, the fpaniel, the water dog, the 
fmall Danifh dog, the Turkith dog, and the 
, bull-dog. The other thirteen, which are the 
pie Turkith dog, the grey-hound with hair 
like an wolf, the Het -dog, or lap-dog, the 
baftard pug-dog, the pug-dog, the Calabrian, 
Burgos, and icant dogs, the lion-dog, the 
{mall water dog, the dog of Artois, and the 
King Charles’s dog, are nothing but mongrels 
produced by the commixture of the above de 
teen races; and, by tracing each of thefe mon- ~ 
 grels back to A two races from which they 
fprung, their natures will then be fufficiently a- 
{certained. But, if we want to know the rela- 
tions which fablitt between the firfl feventeen 
races, we mult attend to their inftinéts, their 


_. figure, and many other circumftances. I have 


put into one group the fhepherd’s dog, the Po- 
meranian dog, the Siberian dog, the Lapland and 
Iceland dogs, becaufe a ftronger refemblance 
takes place between them than between any of 
the other kinds, and becaufe all of them have 
fharp muzzles like the fox, ere& ears, and an 
inftin& which induces them to follow and pro- 
tect flocks. The grey-hound, the large Danifh 
dog, and the Irith grey-hound, have, befide their 
fimilarity in figure and length of muzzle, the 
fame difpofitions: They are fond of running, 
and of following horfes and carriages. They 

have 
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have little fcent, and hunt rather by the eye 
than the nofe. The hounds, the harriers, the 
fpaniels, the terriers, and the water dogs, are the 
true hunting dogs. ‘Though they differ a little 
in figure, they have all thick muzzles, and the 
fame inftincts; and therefore they ought to be : 
ranked. MSc The fpaniel, for example, has 
been called by fome naturalifts, canis aviarius - 
terreftris, and the water-dog, canis aviarius aqua- 
ticus. The only idee in difpofition be- 
tween thefe two dogs is, that the water-dog, 
with his long bufhy hair, takes the water more 
chearfully than the others, whofe hair is fmooth 
and fhort. Laftly, the fmall Danifh dog and the 
- Turkifh dog muft be joined together, fince the 
Jatter is faid to be the fame dog with the former, 
only deprived of his hair by the effects of heat. 
There remains only the bull-dog, which, from 
the fhortnef of his muzzle, refembles the little 
: Danith dog, but differs from him fo much, both | 
in figure and inftinét, as to form a particular 
variety. He feems alfo to affe& a particular 
climate: He comes from Britain, and it is dif- 
ficult to preferve the breed in France. The 
-mongrels that proceed from him, which are the 
maftiff and the pug-dog,. fucceed better. All 
thefe dogs have very fhort muzzles, little fcent, 
and often fend forth a difagreeable {mell. The 


finenefs of the -fcent feems to depend more onthe — 


largenefs than the length of the muzzle; for 
‘the grey-hound, the large Danifh dog, and the 
AeA aed dl | Irifh 
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 Irifh grey-hound, have léfs fcent ee the hound, 
the harrier, the terrier, the fpaniel, or the wa- 
ter-dog, who have all, in proportion’ to their 
fize, fhorter, but broader Pre les: than the for 

mer. 

The greater or lefs perfection of the ae 

‘ forms not, in man, an eminent or remarkable 
quality ; but Role on the other animals all — 
their merit, and produces, as a caufe, all the ta- 
lents of which they are fufceptible. 1 mean not 
to enumerate all the qualities of hunting dogs. 

The fuperiority they poflefs over other animals, 
by the excellence and acutenefs of their fenfe of 
fmelling, is well known. But details of this 
kind . are remotely connected with natural hi- 
ftory. Befides, the artifices and dexterity, 
though derived folely from Nature, employed 
by wild animals to conceal themfeives, or to a- 
void the purfuit of the dogs, are perhaps more 
worthy of admiration than the moft refined me- . 
thodical exhibitions derived from the art of | 
hunting. 
The dog, like every other animal which pro=. 
duces above one or two at a time, is not periect- 
ly formed immediately after birth. Dogs are 
_commonly brought forth blind. ‘The two eye- 
lids are not fimply glued together, but fhut up 
with a membrane, which is torn off as foon as 
the mufcles of the upper eye-lid acquire ftrength 
 fufficient to overcome this obftacle to vifion, 
which generally happens about the tenth or 
VoL, IV. C twelfth 
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twelith day. At this period the bones of the 
head are not completed, the body and muzzle are 
turgid, a and the whole figure is ill defined. But, 
in lefs than two months; they learn to ufe all 
their fenfes; their growth is rapid, and they foon 
acquire ftrength. In the fourth month, they 
lofe fome of their teeth, which, as in other ani- 
mals; are foon ‘replaced, and never again fall 
out. The number of teeth is forty-two » namely, 
fix cutting and two canine teeth in each jaw, and 
fourteen grinders in the upper and twelve in 
the under, But the number of grinders is 
not uniform, being greater or lefs in particular 
ee When very young, both males and fe- 
males fquat down a little to ‘void their urine: 
In the ninth or tenth month, they begin to raife 
the thigh when they pedale this operation; 
and, at the fame period, they acquire the -capa- 
city of procreating. The male is ready at all 
times ; but the female receives him only at cer 
tain fixed feafons, which generally happen 
twice a-year, and more frequently in winter 
_than in fummer. The ardour of the female 
continues ten, twelve, and fometimes fifteen 
days ; and it is known by external figns, which 
appear fome days before ‘fhe admits the male: 
The parts become moift and prominent ; ‘and. 
- this phaenomenon is always accompanied with 
a fmall flux of blood.” The ‘male difcovers the 
_ condition of the female by a peculiar fmell: but 
the feldom receives him for the frft fix or fév 


days. | 
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days: One embrace is fometimes fufficient to 
make her conceive a great number of young ; 
but, when not reftrained, fhe will admit feveral 
dogs every day. She feems to have no predi- 
leétion, except in favour of the largeft dogs, with- 
out regarding their figure or beauty. Hence 
it frequently happens, that a {mall female, who 
has admitted- a large male, dies in Bringing forth 
her young. 
By a peculiarity in thefe animals, arifing from 
the ftru€ture of their organs, they are incapable 
of feparating, after confummation, but are ob- 
liged to remain united as long as the ereciion 
 fubfifts. The dog, like feveral other animals, 
has not only a bone in the penis, but, in the 
middle of the corpus cavernofum, there isa large 
hollow ring, which, in time of copulation, {wells | 
to a confiderable fize. The female, on the o- 
ther hand, has a larger clitoris than perhaps any 
other ils: ; befides, in the time of coition, a 
large firm alla hata à de arifes, and remains, per- 
haps, longer than that of the male, and prevents 
him from retiring till it fubfides; for, immedi- 
ately after confummation, he changes his pofi- 
- tion, in order to repofe on his four iegs ; his a- 
fpeét is melancholy, and the efforts tor iepara- 
tion never proceed from the female. 

‘The time of geftation is nine weeks, or 63 
days, fometimes 62 or 61, but never lefs than 
60. The females produce fix, feven, and tome- 
times even twelve puppies. The largeft and 
C2 talleft. 
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talleft are more prolific than the fmaller kinds, 
which often produce only four or five, and 
fometimes but one or two, efpecially at the firft 
_ litters, which, in all animals, are always lefs nu- 
merous than the fubfequent. 

Dogs, though extremely ardent in their a- 
mours, continue to propagate during life, which 
is generally limited to fourteen or fifteen years, 
though fome have been known to live to the 
age of twenty. The duration of life in the dog, 
as in other animals, is proportioned to the 
time of his growth, which is not comple- 
ted in Jefs Hea two years, and he lives four- 
teen. His age may be difcovered by his teeth, 
which, when young, are white, fharp, and 
pointed: But, as he increafes in years, they be- 
come black, blunt, and unequal. It may likewife 
be known by the hair, which turns gray on the 
muzzle, front, and round the ay Ao a 

Thefe animals, which are naturally vigilant, 
active, and frolicfome, by being over-fed in 
our houfes, become fo heavy and flothful, that 
they pafs their lives in fleeping and eating. Their 
fleep, which is almoft perpetual, is accompanied 
with dreams, which is perhaps a gentle mode of 
exilting. They are naturally voracious; and yet 
they can endure very long LsAinvericks In the 
. Memoirs of the Academy ae Sciences, we have 
the hiftory of a bitch, that, having been forgot 
ina country-houfe, lived forty days, without 
any other nourifhment than the wool of a ma 
trefs, 
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trefs, which fhe had torn to pieces*. ‘Water 
feems to be more neceflary to dogs than victuals; 
for they drink often and very plentifully: It 
is even a vulgar opinion, that, when they want . 
- water too long, they become mad. It is alfo a 
peculiarity in dogs, that they make great efforts, 
and feem to fuffer much pain, in voiding their 
excrement. This happens not, as Ariftotle al- | 
ledges +, becaufe their inteltines become narrow- 
er in approaching the anus. On the contrary,: 
it is certain, that, in the dog, as in other ani- 
mals, the great inteftines enlarge as they proceed 
downward, and that the rectum is larger than 
the colon. The dry temperament of this ani- 
mal, and not the ftrangulations of the colon, 
which are too diftant from the rectum, is fuffi- 
cient to produce this effect, 

To give a clear idea of the different kinds of 
dogs, of their degeneration in particular climates, 
and of the mixture of their races, I have fub- 
joined a table, or genealogical tree, in which all 
thefe varieties may be eafily diftinguithed. ‘This 
tree is drawn in the form of a geographical 
chart, preferving as much as poffible the pofition 
of the different climates to which each variety 
naturally belongs. The fhepherd’s dog is the 
root of the tree. This dog, when tranfported - 
into Lapland, or other very cold climates, af- 
fumes an ugly appearance, and fhrinks into à 
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uty ae at : 
a Hi. de l’Acad. des apes année 1706, p. 5. 
+ Arift. de partibus animal. lib. ult. 
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 fmaller fize. : But in Ruffia, Iceland, a ae 
beria, where the climate is lefs rigorous, and the. 
people a little more advanced in civilization, 
he feems to. be better accomplifhed. Thefe 
changes are occafioned folely by the influence 
of thofe climates, which produce no great alte- 
ration in the figure of this dog ; for, in each of 
thefe climates, his ears are erect, his hait thick 
and long, his afpect wild, and he barks lefs fre- 
quently, and ina different manner, than in more 
. favourable climates, where he acquires a finer 
polifh. The Iceland dog isthe only one that 
has not his ears entirely, ere; for their extre- 
mities are a little inclined; and Iceland, of all 
the northern regions, has been nee inhabit- 
éd by half civil ed men; \, | | 
The fame fhepherd’ s dog, when brought: into 
temperate climates, and among a people pee: 
ly civilized, as Britain; France, Germany, would, 
by the mere influence of the climate, lofe his 
favage afpect, his ‘erect ears, his rude, thick, 
long hair, and'aflume the figure of a bull-dog, 
the hound, and the Irifh grey-hound, . The bull- 
dog and frifh grey-hound have their ears fill 
partly ere@, and very much refemble, both in 
their manners and fanguinary temper, the dog 
from which they derive their origin. | The 
hound is fartheft removed from the thepherd’s 
dog ; : for his ears are long and entirely pendu- 
Jous.. The gentlenefs, docility, and even the ti- 
sure of f the Hounds aré proofs of his great de- 
| | iBsneration, 
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generation, or rather of the great perfection he. 
has acquired by the long and careful education. 
beftowed on him by man. #4 | 
The hound, the harrier, and the terrier, CON- 
ftitute but one race ; for, it has been remarked: 
that, in the fame litter, hounds, harriers, and 
terriers, have been brought forth, though the 
female hound had been covered by one of thefe | 
three dogs only. | have joined the common 
harrier to the Dalmatian dog, or harrier of Ben- 
gal, becaufe they differ only in having more or 
fewer fpots on their coat. | have alfo linked 
the turnfpit, or terrier with crooked legs, with, 
the common terrier; becaufe the defect in the 
legs of the former has originally proceeded from 
a difeafe fimilar to the rickets, with which fome 
individuals had been affected, and 'tranfmitted, 
the deformity to their defcendants. 
= The hound, when traniported into Spain and 
Barbary, where all animals have fine, long, 


bufhy hair, would be converted into the fpaniel 


and water-dog. Lhe great and {mall fpaniel, 
which differ only in fize, when brought into 


Britain, have changed their white colour into 


black, and become, by the influence of climate, 
the great and little King Charles’s dog: To. thele 


may be joined the Pyrame*, which is only a 


King Charles’s dog, black like the others, but 
marked with red on the four less, and à fpot of 
Ad AE the 


© * This dog, though very common in Britain, has no Englifh 
pame. MS | 
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the fame colour above each eye, and on the 
muzzle, i 

The Irifh grey-hound, tranfported to the 
north, is become the ‘great Danifh dog; and, 
when carried to the fouth, was converted into 
the common grey- Raunt The largeft grey-. 
hounds come from the Levant, thofe of a {mal- 
ler fize from Italy; and thofe Italian grey- 
hounds, carried into Britain, have been ftill far- 
ther diminifhed. | | | 

The great Danifh dog tranfported into Ire- 
land, the Ukraine, Tartary, Epirus, and Alba- 
nia, has been changed into the Irifh grey-hound, . 
which is the largetft of all ll dogs, 

The bull-dog, tranfported from Britain to 
Denmark, is become the little Danifh dog ; and 
the latter, brought into warm climates, has been 
converted into the Turkifh dog. All thefe races, 
with their varicties, have heat produced by fhe 
influenc ce of climate, joined to the ‘effets of 
 fhelter, food, and education. The other dogs 
are not pure races, but have proceeded from 
commixtures of thofe already defcribed. I have 
marked, in the table, by doted lines, the double 
origin of thefe mongrels, 

The grey-hound, and [rith grey-hound, have 
produced the mongrel grey-hound, called alfo 
the grey-hound with wolf’s hair. The muzzle 
of this mongrel is lefs pointed than that of the 
true grey-hound, which is very rare in France, 

The 
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The great Danifh dog, and the large fpaniel, 
have produced. the Calabrian dog, which is a 
beautiful animal, with long bufhy hair, and as 
large as the Irifh grey-hound. | 

The fpaniel and terrier have produced rhe dog 
called Burgos. | 

From the fpaniel and little Danifh dog, has 
proceeded the lion-dog, which is now very rate. 

The dogs with long, fine, crifped hair, called 
the Bouffe | dogs, and which are larger than the 
water-dog, proceed from the fpaniel and water- 
dope 

The little water-dog comes from the water- 
_ dog and {mall fpaniel. 

From the bull-dog and Irifh grey-hound,,.pro- | 
ceeds a mongrel called the ma/fiff, which is lar- 
ger than the bull dog, and refembles the latter 
more than the Irifh grey-hound. 

The pug-dog proceeds from the bull-dog and 
{mall Danith dog. 

All thefe dogs are fimple mongrels, and are 
produced by the commixture of two pure races, 
But there are other dogs, called double mongrels, 
becaufe they proceed from the angie of a pure 
race with a mongrel. 

The baftard pug-dog is a double mongrel 
from a mixture of the pug-dog with the little 
Danifh dog. 

The Alicant dog is alfo a double mongrel, 
proceeding from the pug-dog and {mall io 

“The 
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The Maltefe, or lap-dog, is a double mon- 
grel, produced: between the {mall llega and 
little water-dog. | 

Laftly, there are dogs hic may be called 
triple mongrels, becaufe they are produced by 
two mixed races. Of this kind arethe Artois 
and Iflois dogs, which are produced by the pug- 
dog and the baftard pug-dog, to which may be 
added the dogs called ffreet-dogs, which refemble 
no particular kind, becaufe they proceed from * 
races which have pecvionty been feveral times 
mixed. 
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M. de Mailly, of the academy of Dijon, well 
known by feveral ingenious performances, com- 
municated to me a fact, which merits a place in 
the Natural hiftory of the dog. The following 
isan extract of his letter upon this do ae dated 
October 6. 1772. 

‘ The curate of Norges, near Dijon, hada 
“bitch, which, without either having ever been 
_ © pregnant, or delivered of puppies, had all the 

*fymptoms which charaéterife thefe two: ftates: 
“She came in feafon at the ufual period; but 

‘ never had any: connections with a male. 
* When the common term of geftation was fie 
 nithed, her paps were diftended with milk, 

* without 
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‘ without being irritated by any particular treat= 
€ ment ;: for it is poffible to bring milk into the 
« dugs of animals by frequently chafing them. 
‘ But, in this cafe, every thing was the effect — 
’ of Nature ; and,this bitch fuckled fome young 
© puppies with which fhe was furnifhed, and 
- {for whom fhe diicovered as much tendernefs 
‘and. attention, as if fhe. had,been their real — 
‘mother.’ All this. I faw with my eyes,.. But, 
€ what is fill more fingular, this fame bitch, a- 
‘bout three years ago, fuckled two young cats, 
‘one of which participated fo much of the na- - 
ture: of its nurfe, that its: cries had more. re- 
€ femblance to. the barking of a dog, than to 
_fthe mewingofacat.” it 
If the produ@ion of milk, without impregna- 
tion, were more frequent among’ quadrupeds, 
it would make them analogous to female birds, 
which lay eggs without the afliftance of the 
male, 


OF THE VARIETIES OF DOGS. 


A few years ago, at the fair of Saint Germain, 
there was a Siberian dog, which appeared to dif- 
fer fo much from that reprefented in Plate X XIX. 
as to merit a fhort defcription. It was covered 

-with long hair, hanging almoft down to the 
ground. At firft fight it refembled a large hon- 
dog; but its ears were erect, and much larger. 
4 ie Its 
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Its colour was all white, and its length, from the 
_nofe to the extremity of the body, was 21 inches 
and a half; and its height behind was 11 inches 
nine lines, and 11 inches three lines before. The 
eye was of a brown chefnut colour, and the end 
of the nofe, as well as round’ the noftrils and 
mouth, were black. The ears were bufhy, of a 
wbitifh yellow within, and yellow on the edges 
and extremities. The long hair of its head part- | 
ly concealed the eyes, and fell down upon the 
nofe. Its toes and claws were alfo hid by the 
hair of its legs. The tail, which turned up like 
that of the Pomeranian dog, was covered with 
hair about feven or eight inches long, Of all 
dogs this is certainly the rougheft furred. 

Other dogs, brought to Paris by the Ruffians, 
which they called Siberian dogs, belonged to a 
very different race from the preceding. Both 
male and female were about the fize of an ordi- 
nary grey-hound. The nofe was fharp, the ears 
half erect, but bended a little in the middle. 
They were not flender like the grey-hound, 
but round and full below the belly. Their tail 
was about eight or nine inches in length, pretty 
_ thick, and obtufe at the extremity. Their co-. 
four was black, without any mixture of white 
hairs; but the female had a gray tuft on the 
middle of the head, and the male a tuft of the 
fame colour at the end of the tail. They were 
troublefome with their carefles, and fo voracioiis, 
that they could never be fatiated. ‘T° hey were, 

à. at 
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at the fame time, infufferably dirty, and perpe- 
tually roaming about in queft of food. Their 
less were tolerably handfome ; but their feet 
were large and broad, and their toes united by a 
membrane. Their voice was very ftrong ; they 
had no inclination to bite; they careffed every 
perfon indifcriminately ; and their vivacity was 
inexpreflible *. From this deicription, it appears, — 
that thefe pretended Siberian dogs are of the 
fame race with that | have called the Iceland dog, 
whofe figure is engraven Plate XXX. which 
exhibits a number of the characters mentioned 

in the above delineation. | 
‘T have made fome inquiry, fays Mr Colin- 
fon, ‘ concerning the dogs of Siberia. Thofe 
¢ which draw fleds and carts are of a middle fize : 
¢ Their nofe is fharp, and their ears long and e- 
“re. They carry their tail bended, fome of 
‘them like the wolf, and others like the fox; 
‘ and it is certain, that they copulate with wolves 
‘ and foxes. I fee, from your experiments, that, 
‘ when thefe animals are confined, they will not 
‘ jntermix ; but, when at full hberty, they wil- 
‘lingly. come together. With regard to the dog 
‘and wolf, I myfelf have feen them couple in 
‘ England. But I have never met with any per- 
‘fon who faw dogs and foxes intermingle. 
©‘ However, from a kind I faw produced from a 
s bitch, which had lived at freedom in the wocds, 
I 


* Extra@ed from a letter of M. Pafumot of the academy 
of Dijon, to M. de Buffon, dated March 2.1775. 
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‘ T'have no doubt that fhe had been impregnated 
“by afox. The peafants know this fpecies, and 
© diftinguith it by the name of fox-dogs.’ 

Moft of the Greenland dogs are white ; but - 
‘fome of them are black, with very bufhy hair. 
They rather may be faid to howl than bark ; 
and they are ftupid, and unfit for every fpecies 
of hunting. They ferve, however, for dragging 
fleds, to which they are yoked by fours and fixes. 
The Greenlanders eat the dogs flefh, and make 
garments. of his fkin *, HET ie 

The dogs of Kamtfchatka are rude, and half 
: favage, like their mafters. , They are commonly — 
black or white, and more nimble and a@tive than 
our dogs. They are great eaters of fifh, and 
are ufed for drawing fleds. In fummer, they 
have their liberty; but are collected together in 
the month of O&ober, for the purpofe of draw- 
ing the fleds ; and, during winter, they are fed | 
with a kind of pafte compofed of fith, which 
is allowed to ferment ina ditch, and given to 
them half boiled f. Bin 2 

From thefe fa&s, it appears, that the Green- 
land and Kamtfchatkan dogs, and perhaps thofe 
of other northern regions, havea greater refem- 
blance to the Iceland dog, than to any of the o- 
ther races ; for the above defcription of the two 
Ruffian dogs, as well as the notices concerning 
thofe of Greenland and Kamtfchatka, correfpond 

| | very 
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very well, and may be equally applied + to our 
Iceland dog. 

Though we have defctibed all the ‘varieties 
which we could colle&, there are ftill fome 
. which could not be procured. For example, 
there is a race ‘of wild dogs, of which I have feen 
two individuals, but had not an opportunity of 
either defcribing or delineating them. The in- _ 
genious and learned M. Aubry, abate béta ht 
ee has often furnifhed us with animals of 
which we had no knowledge. He intorms us, 
that, a few years ago, he faw a dog, nearly of 
the fize of a ick which had long hair, and a 
large beard on its chin. This dog was produced 
from parents of the fame race with thofe which ~- 
had formerly been fent to Louis XIV. by M. le 
Comte de Touloufe. M. le Comte de Laïlai had 
alfo fome of thefe dogs; but I know not what 
has become of this fingular race. 

With regard to the wild dogs, among ‘which 
there are different races, as well asamong the do- 
meftic kinds, I have little to add to what I have 
faid in my original work. M, le-Vicomte de 
Querhoënt has been fo obliging as to communi- 
cate to me a note with regard to the wild dog 
found in the environs of the Cape of Good Hope. 
ee remarks, * That, at the Cape, there are nu- 

‘ merous packs of wild dogs, as large as our 
‘Jargeft kinds, whofe {kin is marked with vari- 
‘ous colours. They have ere ears, run with 

Vise fwiftnefs, and have no fixed refidence. ~ 

; They 
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€ They deftroy an incredible quantity of deer, — 
© They are feldom flain, and very difficult to take 

‘in fnares; for they have an averfion to ap- 
‘proach any thing that has been touched by 
‘man. As their young are fometimes met with 
‘in the woods, attempts have been made to ren- 
‘ der them domeftic; but they are fo large, and 
* fo ferocious, that thefe attemps have hier 
‘ been abortive.’ 
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Tq HE cat is an unfaithful domeftic, and kept 

T only from the neceflity we Aor of oppo- 

fing him to other domeftics ftill more incommo- 

dious, and which cannot be hunted; for we va- 

lue not thofe people, who, being fond of all 

brutes, foolithly keep cats for their amufement. 

at thefe animals, when young, are fro- 
lickfome and beautiful, they poffefs, at the fame 

VoL. 6 1D UN At time, 


* The cat has fix cutting teeth, and two canine in each jaw; 
five toes before, and four behind; fharp hooked claws, lodged 
in a fheath, that may be exerted or drawn in at pleafure ; a 
round head, fhort vifage, and rough tongue. The wild cat 
has long foft hair, of a yellowifh white colour, mixed with 
gray ; the gray is difpofed in ftreaks, pointing downwards, 
and rifing from a dufky lift, which runs from head to tail, a- 
dong the middle of the back; the tail is marked with alternate 
bars of black and white, and its tip, and the hind part of the 
legs, are black.. It is three times as large as the domeftic cat, 
and very ftrongly made ; Pennant. fynop. of quad. p. 183. 

Charaët. gen. Dentes primores aequales ; molares terni, 
Lingua retrorfum aculeata. Ungues retraétiles. Charaë. Jbec. 
Felis catus, cauda elongata fufco-annulata, corpore fafciis 
aigricantibus ; dorfalibus longitudinalibus tribus ; 3 lateralibus 
Spiralibus; Lyx. fy/). nat. p. 62. 


 Catus fylveltris ; Gefner. quad. 325. | ; | 
Catus fylveftris ferus vel feralis, eques arborum ; 3 Klein, 
quad. p.75 


Felix ex fufco, flavicante, et albido, variegatis véflitas ; cauda 
‘annulis alternatim nigris, et ex fordide albo flavicantibus cince 
ta; ae quad, 192. ~ 
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time, an innate malice, and perverfe difpofi- | 
tion, which increafe as they grow up, and 
which-education-learns them to conceal, but not | 
to fubdue. From determined robbers, the beft | 
education can only convert them into flattering © 
thieves; for they have the fame addrefs, fubtlety, | 
and defire of plunder, Like thieves, they know | 
how to conceal their fteps and their defigns, to 
watch opportunities, to catch the proper moment 
for laying hold of their prey, to fly from pu- | 
nifhment, and to remain at a diftance till follici- | 
ted to return, They eafily affume the habits of | 
fociety, but never acquire its. manners; for they | 
have only the appearance of attachment. or | 
friendfhip. This difingenuity of character is | 
_ betrayed: by the obliqüity of their movements, | 
‘and the duplicity of ‘their eyes. They never | 
‘look their beft benefa@or in the face ;, but, ei- 
‘ther from diftruft or falfenefs, they approach him | 
by windings, in order to procure carefles, in 
“which they have no other pleafure than what a-| 
_rifes from flattering .thofe who. beftow them, ) 
Nery different from that faithful animal the dog, | 
whofe fentiments totally centre in the perfon and 
“happinefs of his mafter,the cat appears.to. have! 
no feelings which.are not interefted, to have no) 
‘affection that is not conditional, and to catry on 
‘no intercourfe with men, but with the view of 
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than to the dog, in whom there is not the fmal- 
left mark of infincerity or injuftice. 

The form and temperament of the cat’s body 
perfectly accord with-his temper and difpofitions. 
He is jolly, nimble, dexterous, cleanly, and vo- 
luptuous.: He loves eafe, and. choofes the foft- 
eft “and warmeft: fituations for repofe. | He is 
likewife extremely amorous, and, what is fingu- 
lar. in’ this animal, ‘the female feems. to. be 
more ardent)than the male. She not only in- 
“vites and goes in queft of him, but announces, 
by loud cries, the fury of her paflion, :or rather 
the preflure of her neceflities; and, when the 
male difdains her, or flies from her, fhe purlues, 
teats, and, though their embraces: are always ac- 
companied with the moft acute ‘pain, compels 
him to comply with her defres. ° This paffion= 
ate ardour of the female continues only nine or 
ten days, and it happens generally twice a-year, 
though often thrice, and even four times. The 
period of geftation is 55 or 56 days, and four or 
five are commonly produced at a litter. As the 
male has an inclination to devour the young, the 
female carefully conceals them; and, when ap- 
prehenfive of a difcovery, fhe takes them up, 
one by one, in-her mouth, and hides. them in 
holes, and in inacceffible places. After fuck- 
ling them a few weeks, fhe prefents them with 
mice; or young birds, to learn them to eat flefhs 
But, by an unaccountable caprice, thefe fame 
careful, tender, and affectionate mothers, fome. 
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times aflume an rural fpecies Of RAR and ! 
dévour their own offspring. | 
Young cats are gay, vivacious, and flic: 
fome, and, if nothing was to be apprehended ! 
from their claws, would afford excellent amufe- 
ment to children. But their toying, though al- ! 
ways light’and agreeable, is never altogether in- 
nocent, and is foon converted into brats stl ma 
lice. As their talents can only be exerted with 
advantage againft {mall animals, they lie in wait, 
with. great patience and perfeverance, to feize 
birds, mice, and rats, and, without any inftruc- 
tion, become more expert hunters than the beft | 
trained dogs. Naturally averfe to every kind 
of reftraint, they are incapable of any fyflem of 
education. Itis related, however, that the Greek | 
‘Monks of the ifland of C yprus had trained cats | 
to hunt and deftroy ferpents, with which that 
ifland was much infefted *. But this hunting 
muft rather:be.afcribed to. their general. delire) 
of flaughter, than to any : -kind of tractability. or | | 
‘obedience;. for they delight in watching, attack- | 
ing, and deftroying all seule animals indifcrimi-| 
nately, as birds, young rabbits, hares, rats, mice, | 
bats, moles, frogs, toads, lizards, and ferpents.! 
They have not that docility and finenefs of fcent, 
for which the dog is fo eminently diftinguifhed. 
They hunt by the eye only:.Neither do. they 
properly purfue, but lie in wait,’ and attack ani- 
mals by per ; and, after ‘i id with them,| 
pi : bao? totaal 
F DH des ifles de V Archi par Debian p. SI. 
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and tormenting them: for a long time, they at 
Jaft kill them without any neceflity, and even 
when well fed, purely to gratify their fangui- 
nary appetite. 

The moft obvious. phyfical caufe of their 
watching and catching other animals by furprife, 
proceeds from the advantage they derive from 
the peculiar. ftructure of their eyes.. In man 
and moft other animals, the pupil is capable/of a 
certain degree of contraétion and dilatation. It 

enlarges a little when the light is faint, and con- 
Sal when the light.is too fplendid. But, in 
‘cats and night birds, as owls, &c. the con- 
tradtion and dilatation are fo great, that the pu- 
‘pil, which is round in the dark, becomes, when 
expofed to much light, long and narrow like a 
line. Hence thefe animals fee better in the - 
night than in the day. The pupil of the cat, 
during the day, is perpetually contracted, and it 
is only by a great effort that he can du with à 
ftrong light. But,in the twilight, the pupil re 
fumes its natural roundnefs, the animal enjoys 
perfect vilion, and takes advantage of this fupe- 
riority to pike and furprife his prey, 
Though cats live in our houfes, they are not - 
entirely domeftic. Even the tameft cats are not 
under the fmalleft fubjeétion, but may rather be 
faid_to enjoy perfect liberty ; for they act to 
pleafe themfelves only; and itis impoflible to rea 
tain them a moment after they choofe to go off, 
glides, moft cats are half wi Id, They know, 
D 15 not 
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slot their mafters, and only frequent barns, of — 


fices, or kitchens, when prefled with hunger. 
‘Though greater numbers of them are reared 
than of dogs, as they are feldom feen, their num- 
ber makes lefs impreffion on us. They contrac 
a ftronger attachment to our honfes than to our 
perfons. When carried to the diftance of à 
league or two, they return of their own accord, 
probably becaufe they are acquainted with all 
the retreats of the mice, and all the paflages pak 


ceflary to er thé fame PiGeddaes à in a new 


habitation. They have a natural antipathy at. | | 
water, cold, and bad fmells. They are fond of | 
wae in the fun, and of lying in warm places. | 


They are alfo fond of perfumes, and willingly 
allow themfelves to be taken and carefled by 


petfons who carry aromatic fubftances. “They. | 
are fo delighted with valerian root, ‘that it feems | 
to throw them into a tranfport of pleafure. To | 
preferve this plant j in our gardens, we are under | 
the neceflity of fencing it round with a rail; for | 
the cats imell it at a diftance, collec AUX tin. | 
numbers, and, by frequently rubbing, and paf- | 


fing and repaffing over it, they foon deftroy the 
| Shar 

Cats require fifteen or r eighteen months before 
they come to their full growth. In lefs than a 
year, they are capable of procreating, and re- 


tain this faculty during life, which extends not | 


beyond, 
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‘rbeyond nine or ten years. ‘They are, however, 
extremely hardy and vivacious, and are more 
nervous than other animals which live longer. 

Cats eat flowly, and with difficulty: Their 

“teeth are fo fhort and ill-placed, that they can 

tear, but not grind their food. Hence they al- 

ways prefer the moft tender victuals, as fithes, 
which they devour either raw or boiled. They 

‘drink frequently ; their fleep is light ; and they 
often aflume the appearance of pla when 
they are only meditating mifchief. They walk 

foftly, and without making any noife. As their 

hair is always clean and dry, it is eafily eleétri- 
fied, and the fparks become vifible when it Is 
rubbed acrofs with the hand in the dark. Their 
eyes alfo fparkle in the dark like diamonds, and 
feem to throw out, in the night, the light they 

_ imbibe during the day. 

The wild cat couples with the domeftic is ride 
and, confequently, they belong to the fame ie 
cies. It is not uncommon to fee both males and 
females quit their houfes in the feafon of love, 
go to the woods in queft of wild cats, and after- 
wards return to their former habitations. It is 
for this reafon that fome domeftic cats fo per- 
fetly refemble the wild cat. The only real dif-: 

ference is internal ; for the inteftines of the do- 
meilic cat are commonly much longer than thofe 

of the wild cat. The latter, However. is larger 

and flronger than the domeftic kind ; his lips 
pare. always black ; “his cars are alfo fiffer ; his 
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tail larger, and his colours more conftant. In 
this climate there is only one fpecies of wild 
cat; and it appears from the teftimony of tra-_ 
vellers, that this kind is found in all climates, — 
without being fubje& to much variety.. They 
exifted in America before ‘its difcovery by the © 
Europeans. A ‘hunter brought one of them to : 
Chriftopher Columbus *, which was of an ordi- 
nary fize; of a brownifh gray colour, and having 
a. very long and ftrong tail.. They were like- 
wife found in Peru +, though not in a domeftic 
ftate, and alfo in Canada À, in the country of the ! 
Illinois, &c. They have been feen in many 
places of Africa, as in Guiney |, and the Gold 
Coaft ; at Madagafcar §, where the natives keep 
them in a domeftic ftate; and at the Cape of 
Good Hope **, where M. Kolbe fays there is 
likewife a wild kind, of a blue colour ; but they 
are not numerous. Thefe blue, or rather flate 
coloured cats, are alfofoundin Afia. ‘Jn Perfia,’ 
fays Pietro della Valle ff, ‘ there is a fpecies of 
‘cats which properly belong to the province of 
* Chorazan. Their figure and fize are the fame | 
‘ with thofe of the common cat. Their beauty — 
* confifts in the colour of their hair, which is 
‘ gray, and uniformly the fame over the whole 
5 body, except that it is darker on the back 
* and : 


* Vie de Chrift. Columb. part. 2. p. 167. + Hilt. des” 
Jncas, tom. 2. p. 121. |  Hif, de Nouvelle France, par 
Charlevoix, tom. 3. p.407 |. | Prevot, tom. 4. p. 230. 

§ Relation de- Francois Cauche, p. 225. ** Defcript. da 
; Cap. par Kolbe, Ps 49» tt Voyage, tom. 5. p. 98, 
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* and head, deus clearer on the breaft and belly, 
$ where it approaches to whitenefs, with that 
“ apreeable mixture of clare-obfcure, to ufe the 
‘language of painters, which has always a 
‘ wonderful effet. Befides, their hair is fine, 
‘ fhining, foft as filk, and fo long, that, though 
* not frizled, it forms ringlets in fome parts, 
# and particularly under the throat. Thefe cats 
‘are among other cats, what the water-dog is 
_ “among other dogs. The moft beautiful part 
* of the body is the tail, which is very long, and 
‘covered with hair five or fix inches in length. 
‘ They extend and turn it upon their backs, like 
‘the fquirrel, the point refembling a plume of 
- * feathers. They are very tame ; and the Por- 
‘tuguefe have brought them from Perfia into 
‘ India.” The fame author adds, that he had 
four couple of thefe cats, which he “intended 
to bring to Italy. From this defcription it ap- 
_ pears, that the Perfian cats refemble, in colour, 
thofe we call Chartreux cats, and that, except 
in colour, they have a perfe&t refemblance to 
the cat of Angora. It is probable, therefore, 
that the cat of Chorazan in Perfia, the cat of 
Angora in Syria, and the Chartreux cat, confti- 
tute but one race, whofe beauty proceeds from the 
* particular influence of the climate, as the Spanith 
cats, which are red, black, and white, owe their 
- beauty to the climate of Spain. It may be re- 
marked in general, that, of all climates on the 
habitable nee of the globe, thofe of Spain: and 
3 Syria 
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Syria are moft favourable to the production of — 
beautiful varieties in natural obje@s, In Spain’. 


and Syria, the fheep, the goats,’ the dogs, the 


cats, the rabbits, &c. have the fineft wool, the . 


moft beautiful and longeft hair, and the moft a- 
greeable and variegated colours. Thefe climates, 


it fhould appear, foften Nature, and embellifh : 


the form of all'animals. 

The wild cat, like moft other animals in a fa- 
vage ftate, has coarfe colours, and hard hair. 
But, when rendered domeftic, the hair foftens, 
the colours vary ; and, in the favourable climates 
of Chorazan and Syria, the hair grows long, 
fine, and bufhy ; all the colours become more de- 
licate ; the black and red change into a fhining 
brown, and the grayifh brown is converted into 
an afh-coloured gray. By comparing the wild 
cat with the Chartreux cat, it will be found, 
that they differ only in this degradation in the 
Shades of colour. As thefe animals have always 
more or lefs whitenefs on their fides and belly, 
it is apparent, that, to produce cats entirely 
white and with long hair, like the cats of: An- 
gora, nothing farther is requifite, than to join 
thofe who have the greateft quantity of white, 


as has been done to procure white rabbits, dogs, 


goats, ftags, &c. In the Spanifh cat, which is 
only another variety of the wild kind, the colours, 
inftead of being weakened by uniform fhades, 
as in the cat of Syria, are exalted; and have be- 
come more lively and brilliant; 2the: yellow is 

: changed 
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changed into red, the brown into black, and the - 
gray into white, Thefe cats, though tranfport- 
ed into America, have not degenerated, but pre- 
ferve their beautiful colours. ‘ In the Antilles,” 
os ae Father Tertre, ‘ there are a number of cats, 
¢ which have probably been brought from Spain. 

€ They are moftly marked with red, white, and 
“black. Several of our countrymen, after eat- 
‘ing the flefh, carry the fkins of thefe cats into 

4 France. When we firft arrived at Guadaloupe, 
“the cats were fo accuftomed to feed on par- 
Ætridges, pigeons, thrufhes, and other {mall 
birds, that they difdained the rats ; but, when 
the game was much diminifhed, they attacked 
‘the rats with great fury *,’ &c. In general, 
cats are not fubject, like dogs, to degeneration, — 
* when tranfported into warm climates. * The 
‘ European cats,’ Bofman remarks, * when car- 
‘ ried to Guiney, change not, like the dogs, but. 
‘ preferve their original figure fT, &c. Their 
nature is indeed more conftant ; and, as their do- 
meftic ftate is neither fo iohee 38K és univerfal, 
nor, perhaps, fo ancient as that of the dog, it is 
not furprifing that they are alfo lefs variegated. 
Our domeftic cats, though they differ in colour, 
form no diftinét races. The climates of Spain 
and Syria ‘have alone produced permanent varie- 
ties: To thefe may be added the climate of 
: Pe-chi-ly i in China, where the cats have Jong 
* hair 

ads 9 hh gen. AN htilles, par le: P. du Tertre, tom. 2e pe 
goo.  Ÿÿ Voyage de Guinée, par Bofman, p. 2403. | 
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hair and pendulous ears, and are the favourites 
of the ladies *. Thefe domeftic cats with pen- 
dulous ears, of which we have full defcriptions, 
are ftill farther removed from the wild and pri- 
mitive rate, than thofe whofe ears are erect. 

We fhall here terminate the hiftory of the cat, 
and at the fame time that of domeftic animals. . 
The horfe, the afs,. the ox, the fheep, the goat, 
the hog, the dog, and the cat, are our only do- 
meftic animals. We add not to this lift the 
camel, elephant, rain-deer, &c. which, though, 
domeftic in other countries, are ftrangers to us ; 
and we fhall not treat of foreign animals, till 
we have given the hiftory of the wild animals 
which are natives of our own climate. Befides, 
as the cat may be confidered as only half-do- 
meftic, he forms the fhade between domeftic and 
wild animals ; for we ought not to rank among 
domeftics thofe troublefome neighbours, mice, 
rats, and moles, which, though they inhabit our 
houfes and gardens, are perce y wild and free. 
Inftead of being attached or fubmiffive to man, 
they fly from him, and preferve entire, in their 
obfcure retreats, their manners, their habits, and — 
their liberty. | | 

We have feen, in the hiftory of pis domeftic 
animal, the great influence which education, 
fhelter, and the careful hand of man, have upon. 
the manners, difpofitions, and even the form of 

animals. 

* Hi, gen. des voyages, par M. l'Abbé Prevot, tom. 6. + 
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animals. We have feen, that thefe caufes, join 
ed to the effects of climate, modify and change 
the fpecies to fuch a degree, as to make them 
very different from what they are in a natural 
ftate, and, at the fame time, introduce fuch 
changes among individuals of ‘the fame fpecies, 
that they would be regarded as different animals, 
if they preferved not the faculty of intermixing 
and producing fertile individuals, which is the 
only eflential characteriftic of fpecies. We have 
feen, that the different races of domeftic ani- 
mals obferve} in different chmates, nearly the 
fame order as the races of the ‘human kind; 
that, like men, they are ftronger, larger, and 
more courageous in cold countries, milder and 
more civilized ‘intemperate climates, and weak- 
er and more deformed:in véry warm regions ; 
and that, in temperate climates, and among po- 
lifhed people, the varieties of each fpecies are 
_moft numerous and diverfified, and exhibit the 
moft evident marks of the antiquity of their fla- 
very: Pendulous ears, variegated colours, fine 
long hair, are effects produced by their long 
continuance in a domeftic flate. Moft wild a- 
nimals have erect ears. The ears of the wild — 
boar are ere and {tif ;. but thole of the dome- 
flic hog are inclined and half-pendulous.  A- 
mong the Laplanders, the favages of America, - 
the Hottentots, the Negroes, and other unpolifh- 
ed people, all the dogs have erect ears »but they 
are generally; foft and peadulous. in Spain, France, 
Britain, 
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Britain, Turkey, Perfia, China, and other civi- 

_ Jized nations... The. ears of the domeftic cat are 
not fo {tiff and erect as thofe of the wild kind ; 
and in China, a nation which has been very long 
ina flate of civilization, and. whofe climate is 
mild, there are cats with pendulous ears. It is 
for this reafon, that the goat of Angora, whofe 
ears are pendulous, fhould be regarded as a va- 
riety fartheft removed from the natural ftate.. 
The ftrong and marked influence of the climate 
of Syria, joined to the domeftic: condition of 
thefe animals among a people very anciently 

_ civilized, would, in the progrefs of time, pro- : 
 duce this variety, which cannot be preferved in 
any other climate. In the goats of Angora, 
brought forth in France, the ears are neither fo - 
Jong nor fo pendulous as in thofe of Syria, and 
“would probably, after a certain number of ge- 
nerations, refume the ears and coarfe hair af our 
common goat. 
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SE miftaking fome of my expréffions in the 
above hiftory of the cat, I find it has been ima- _ 
- gined that I had denied him altogether the pow- 
er of fleeping. I always knew that cats flept, 
but not fo profoundly as I now find they fome- 
3 times FR On this fubjet M. Pafumot, of the 
academy 
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academy of Dijon, an able naturalift, communi- 
cated to me a letter, of. which the following is 
an extract, : | 
‘ Permit me, Sir, to remark, that, in Does 
a ee you feem to deny the cat the. power of © 
ag flecniae I affare you, that, though he fleeps 
‘ feldom, his fleep is fo profound, thatit is a 
‘ fpecies of lethargy, which I have obferved at 
NY leaft ten times in different-cats. ; When young, 
‘a favourite cat lay every night i in bed at my — 
‘ feet... One night, I pufhed him from me ; but 
* [ was rata to find him fo heavy, oe at 
‘the fame time fo immoveable, that I believed 
‘him to be dead... I pulled rs fimartiy with 
‘my hand; but I felt no motion. [then tof- 
‘fed him about, and, by the force of the agita= 
‘tion, he began flowly to awake. This pro- 
: Fide fleep, and difficulty of wakening, | have 
‘ frequently obferved. It generally happened i in. 
‘ the night, having only once obferved it in the 
{ day ; andthis was after perufing what you have 
€ {aid concerning the fleep of thefe animals... I 
© know another gentleman who-has likewife of- 
‘ten feen cats fleeping in this profound manner. 
* He tells me, that, when cats fleep during the 
‘day, itis always at the time of the arated 
i heat, and particularly before. He approach, of 
$ ftormy weather”... | 
M, de Leftrée, a mercliant. ue Ones in 


| Champagne, who is accuftomed.to allow cats to 
Jie in his bed, remarks:: 
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1, “ That, when thefe animals purr, wher. 
‘they are tranquil, and appear to be fleeping, | 


‘ they fometimes make a long infpiration, which 
‘is followed by a ftrong expiration ; and that, « 


* at this period, their breath has an odour which 
‘ greatly refembles that of mufk. | 

CON That, when furprifed by a dog, or any 
* other object which fuddenly alarms them, they 
‘make a kind of hiffing noife, which is accom- 
‘panied with the fame odour. This is not pe- 
‘culiar to the males; for I have remarked the 
‘fame thing of both fexes, and of cats of all 


-~ 


“ages and colours.’ 
From thefe faéts, M. de Leftrée feems to think, 
that, in the breaft or ftomach of the cat, there 
are fome vellels filled with an aromatic fubftance, 


the perfume of which iffues from the mouth, | 


_ But we difcover nothing of this kind from ana- 
tomy: | 

I formerly remarked, that, in China, there 
were cats with pendulous ears. This variety is 
not found any where elfe, and perhaps it is an 
animal of a different fpecies ; for travellers, when 
mentioning an animal called Sumxu, which is 


entirely domeftic, fay, that they can compare it 


to nothing but the cat, with which it has a great 
refemblance. Its colour is’black or yellow, and 
its hair very bright and glittering. The Chinefe 
put filver collars about the necks of thefe ani- 


mals, and render them ‘extremely familiar. As : 


they are not common, they give a high price, 
so both 
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both on account of their beauty, and becaufe 
. théy deftroy rats * 

me At Madagafcar es are alfo wild cats ren- 
dered domeftic. Moft of them have twifted — 
tails; and theyvare called Saca by the natives. 
But thefe wild cats are of the fame fpecies with 
the domeftic kind; for they intermix and pro- 
duce f. 

Another variety has been Peery In our 
own climate, cats are fometimes produced with 
pencils of hair at the points of their ears. M. 
de Seve writes me, (Nov. 16. 1773), that a 
young cat was brought forth in his houfe at Pa- 
tis, of the fame race with that we have called the 
Spani/b cat, with pencils at the points of its ears, 
though neither of the parents had any pencils. 
In a few months the pencils of this cat were 
_as large, in proportion to its fize, as thofe of the 
Canadian lynx, 

The fkin of an animal, ‘which greatly refem- 
bles that of our wild cat, has been lately lent me 
from Cayenne. It is called Aura in Guiana, 
where they eat its flefh, which is white and 
good; and hence we may prefume, that, how- 

ever fimilar to the cat, it belongs to a different 
fpecies. But, perhaps, the name kaïra is im 
properly applied; for it is pro bably . the fame 
with fa7ra, which is not a cat, but a {mall mar- 
tin, taken notice of in FE laft Volume a this 
work. | 

Vor. IV. _E “OR 


* Journal des Scavans, tom, 1. p. 261. + Voy. de Fla- 
court, p. 152, | 
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N the hiftory PA and of domeftic animals, 
we have feen Nature under reftraint, feldom | 
perfect, often changed and deformed, and per- | 
petually encompañled with fetters, or loaded with 
foreign ornaments. She is now to appear na- | 
‘ked, and adorned with fimplicity alone; but” 
her attractions will be heightened by native beau-W 
ty, by the freedom of her demeanour, the {pright- | 
linefs of her movements, and other marks of 
true dignity and independence.. We are to fee 
her traverfing the furface of the earth, like a fo= | 
vereign, dividing her empire among the animals, | 
afligning to each his proper element, climate, 
and fubliftence. We shall furvey her in the fo-. 
tefts, in the waters, and in the plains, dictating : 
her fimple but immutable laws, impreffing upon: 
every fpecies indelible characters, difpenfñng her! 
bounty with equity, compenfating evil with 
good, giving to fome ftrength and courage, ac, 
companied with hunger and voracity ; to others, 
gentlenefs, temperance, and agility, atiended- 
with refileffnefs and timidity ; and to all, liber-" 
ty, uniform manners, and ardour ia love, which 
is always eafily gratified, and always fol lowed 
with a Bape y Be En | 
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Love and liberty are the moft ineftimable gifts 
which Nature has to beftow. Do thefe animals 
we call wald, becaufe they are not fubje& to our 
caprice, require more to render them completely 
happy? But they alfo enjoy a perfect equality ; 
they are neither the flaves nor the tyrants of each 
other. The individual has no occafon, like 
man, to dread the reft of his fpecies. They have 
peace among themfelves, and war never ap- 
proaches them, but from ftrangers, or from man. 
_ They have, therefore, great reafon to fly from 
the human race, to conceal themfelves from our 
obfervation, to take up their abode in folitudes 
remote from the habitations of men, to provide - 
for their fafety by all the refources afforded them 
by inftin@, and to withdraw themielves from 
the power of man, uling, in every manner, that 
liberty befowed on them by Nature, at the fame 
time that fhe has given them the defire of inde- 
pendence. ~ 
Some animals, and they are the moit gentle, 
innocent, and tranquil, content themfelves with : 
retiring, and pafling their lives in our fields, 
Thofe which are more fierce and fufpicious, hide 
‘themfelves in the deepeft recefles of the forett, 
Others, as if they knew there was no fafety on 
the furface of the earth, dig fubterraneous a- 
bodes, take refuge in caverns, or gain the fum- 
mutsof the moft inacceflible mountains. Laftly, 
the moft ferocious and formidable kinds, inha- 
bit deferts only, and reign as monarchs in thofe 
E 2 burning 
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burning climates, where man, equally favage as 
themfelves, is unable to conquer them. 


As all beings, however frec, are fubjected to ; 


phyfical laws ; and, as the brute animals, as well 


as man, feel the influences of the heavens and _ 


- 


oe 


the earth, it appears, that the fame caufes which | 


have DÉhaed and civilized the human fpecies in 
our climates, have produced fimilar effe&s upon 
every other {pecies. The wolf, which is per- 


haps the moft ferocious animal in the Temperate : 
Zone, 1s not nearly fo terrible or fo cruel as the. 
tiger, the panther, and the lion of the Torrid ! 
Zone, or the white bear, the lynx, and the hy-! 
aena of the Frozen Zone. This difference, as 
if Nature, to give more harmony to her produc- 
tions, had adapted the climate to the fpecies, — 


or the fpecies to the climate, is not only general, 


but, in each particular {pecies, the climate is form- : 


ed for the manners, and the | ‘manners for the 
climate. 


In America, due the heat, under the fame — 
latitudes, is lefs, and the air and earth fofter than _ 
in Africa, the tiger, the lion, the panther, have. 
nothing formidable in them butthe name. They. 
are no longer thofe tyrants of the foreft, thofe, 


bold and intrepid enemies of man, thofe rapacious 


> 


montters which perpetually thirft for blood and 7 
carnage, Thefe animals, in America, generally 
fly from man, and attack not other wild beafts | 
with open force, but lie in wait to furprife them :Ÿ 


They may even be fubdued, and almoft tamed, _ 
: Hence, 
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Hence, if ferocioufnéfs and cruelty were natural. 
to them, they muft have degenerated, or rather”. 
felt the eaphenée of climate. Under a mild cli- 
mate, their nature has been foftened ; every ex- 
cefs of t€mper has been moderated ; and thefe 
changes have only rendered them more con- 
formable to the quality of the country they in- 
habit. | 

_ The vegetables which cover the earth, and are : 
more clofely conneéted with it than the animal 
_that feeds upon them, participate alfo more of 
the nature of the climate. Every country, every 
_ degree of temperature, has its peculiar plants. 
At the foot of the Alps, we find the vegetables 
of France and Italy, and, on their fummit, thofe 
of the northern regions: We even. meet with the 
dame plants on the frozen ridges of the African 
mountains. On the fouth fide of the mountains 
which divide the Mogul empire from the king- 
dom of -Cafhmire, we fee all the Indian plants, 
and we are furprifed to find, on the oppofite fide, 
nothing but the European kinds. Intemperate 
climates likewife produce drugs, perfumes, poi- 
fons, and all vegetables whole juices are high- 
ly exalted. The productions of temperate an 
mates, on the contrary, are always mild: The 
_dofteft and moft wholefome herbs, the fweeteft 
fruits, the gentleft animals, and the moft polifh- 
_ed men, are peculiar to thofe h happy climates. 
Thus, the earth produces plants, the earth and 
plants make animals, and the earth, plants, and 
| E. a animals, 
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animals, give birth to man; for the qualities of | : 
vévetablée proceed fda reldidtéty from the earth 
and the air; the temperature and other relative 
qualities of herbivorous animals are derived from | 
the plants upon which they feed; and the phy- ! 
fical qualities of man, and other creatures which ! 
_ are nourifhed partly by fleth and partly by plants, 
depend, though more remotely, on the fame 
caufes, whofe influence extends even to difpo-. 
fitions and manners.» Figure and fize, which ap 
pear to be abfolute and determined qualities, de-_ 
pend, however, like the relative qualities, upon 
the influence of climate, and concur in proving ! 
that every thing 18 moderate in temperate re- 
gions. The fize of our largeft quadrupeds have no 
proportion to that of the elephant, the rhinoce=_ 
‘ros. or hippopotamus, Our largeft birds are 
fmall, when compared with the oftrich, the con- 
dor, or the caflawary ; and what comparifon is 
there betw een the fifhes, the lizards, and the fer- 
pents of our climates, with the whale, the wal- 
rus, and manati, which people the northern feas, w 
or the crocodiles, the large lizards, and the enor- ; 
mous ferpents which el the land and: waters # 
of the fouth? And, if we examine each fpecies : 
in different climates, we fhall find fenfible vari- _ 
eties both in fize and figure*. Thefe chan- 
ges are produced in a flow and imperceptible à 
manner, Time is the great workman of Nature. $ 
He moves with regular and uniform fteps. He 
performs 


iy Bee the ies of the horfe, vol. III. p. 306.; goat, vole 
AOI. p. 406% hog, vol. III. p. 500% 5 and ae vol. IV. P- Be 
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performs ‘no operation fuddenly ; but, hay de- 
grees, or fucceflive impreflions, nothing can re- 
fit his power; and thofe changes which at firft 
are imperceptible, become gradually fenfible, and 
at laft are marked by refults too confpicuous to 
~ be mifapprehended. : | | 
Wild and free animals, without excepting 
man, are, of all animated beings, leaft {ubject to 
changes or variations of any kind, As they are 
at abfolute liberty in the choice of their food and 
their climate, their nature is more permanent 
than that of domeltic animals, which are enflaved, 
tranfported, maletreated, and fed, without con- _ 
ans their inclination or tafte. Wild animals 
Jive perpetually in the fame manner. They ne- 
ver wander from climate to climate. The wood 
. where they are brought forth is a country to 
which they are faithfully attached, and they ne- 
ver depart from it, unlels they perceive that they 
. can no longer, live there in fafety. They fly not 
fo much fais their natural enemies, as from the 
Bcc of man. Nature has furni fhed them 
with refources againft the other animals, and put 
them.on a level; ; they know their ftrength, their 
addrefs, their a eoe, their haunts, and, if un- 
able to avoid them, oppofe force to aaa Ina 
word, they are fpecies of the fame genus. But 
how can they defend themfelves againft a being 
who is able to feize without feeing, and kill 
without approaching them ? ; : 
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It is man, ther efore, who difturbs and ame 
wild animals, and Rondes them a thoufand times ! 1 
more favage than they would naturally be; for « 
moft of them require tranquillity only, and a — 
moderate ufe of the air and earth. Nature even 
teaches them to live together, to unite into fami- 
lies, and to form focieties. In countries not to- | 
tally engrofled by man, fome veñiges of thele fo- 
cieties flill remain. We there perceive common 
works carried on, defigns that, though not found- 
ed on reafon, appear to be projected upon ration- 
al conventions, the execution of which fuppofes 
union at leaf, anda joint co-operation of labour. 
It is not by force or phyfcal neceflity, like the 
ants, the bees, &e, that the beavers labour and 
build houfes ; for they are neither conftrained by 
_ fpace, nor time, nor number, but unite from 
choice. Thofe which agree, dwell together; and. 
thofe which do not agree, remove; and site of 
them have been remarked, which, bte conftant- 
ly repulfed by others, were obliged to betake 
themfelves to a folitary life. It is only in diftant 
and defert countries, where they dread not thé 
approach of man, that theyincline to render their 
dwellings more fixed and commodious, by con- 
ftruéting houfes, or a kind of villages, which have 
no fmall refemblance to the feeble and primitive 
efforts of a nafcent republic. In countries, on 
the contrary, fpread over by men, they carry 1 
terror along with them. The fociety of animals 
is then at anend, All induftry ceafes, and eve- 
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ry art is ftifled. They think no more of build- 
ing, and negleét every conveniency. Perpetu~ 
ally prefled by fear and neceffity, their only de- 
fire is the bare prefervation of life, and their on- 
ly occupation is flight and concealment. If the 
human fpecies, as is reafonable to fuppofe, fhall, 
in the progrefs of time, people equally the ehele: 
furface of the earth, the hiftory of the beaver, in 
a few ages, will be regarded as a ridiculous 
fable. 

Wemay, cece conclude, that the ra 
and facultiés of animals, inftead of augmenting, 
are perpetually diminifhing. Time fights againft 
them. The more the human fpecies multiplies 
and improves, the more will the wild animals 
_ feel the effets of a terrible and abfolute tyrant, 
who, hardly allowing them an individual exift- 
“ence, deprives them of liberty, of every aflocia- 
ting principle, and deftroys the very rudiments of 
their intelligence. What advances they have 
made, or may ftill make, convey little informa- 
tion + what they have been, or might acquire. 
If the human fpecies were annihilated, to which 
of the animals would the fceptre of the earth 

belong ? | 


The 


- ~deftined to embellifh and animate the folitudes 


The STAG, or RED DEER *, 


‘ ‘HE flag is one of thofe innocent, gentle, ! 


and peaceable animals, which feem to be 4 


of the foreft, and to occupy, at a diftance from 
man, the tranquil retreats of thofe gardens — 
of Nature. The re aa and lightnefs of his * 

| - figure; 1 4 


* The deer kind have upright, folid, branched horns, which 4 
annually fall of; eight cutting teeth in the lower jaw, and none | 
inthe upper. The Srac has long, upright, rounded, and much | 
branched horns: The brow antlers are flender and fharp. The | 
colour of the hag i is generally a reddifh brown, with fome black, 1 
about the face, and a black lift runs down the hind part of the t 
neck and between the fhoulders. It grows to a large fize; one ; 
killed in the county of Aberdeen weighed 18 ftone Scottifh | 

weight, or 314 lb. The horns of the Klee flag fometimes ! 
weigh 30 lb. and are about four feet high. .Pennant’s Synopf. @ 
of quad. p. 49. | 

The name of the flag in Greek is Eawgos, in Latin Cervus, i in \ 
Italian Cervo; in Spanifh Ciervo; in Portuguefe Veado; in Ger-W 

man Æirfch ; in Danifh Hiort ; in Swedifh Kron-Aiort ; in Dut cho 
Hért; in Polifh Felsjenii. 

Cervus, Gefner. Icon. animal. did: D. 43. 44. Akrov. so 
bifulc. p. 771. 774. Fohnff. hift. nat. p. 58. tab. 35. fig. 1. Charle-w : 
ton de differ. animal. p. 8. dé Synopf. quad. p. 84.  Plinis : 
Lb. 8.40 us 4 

Cuaract. Gen. Cervus, cornua folida, tenera, coric hirto 
tecta, apiceque crefcentia, denudata, annua. : Dentes primorés 
inferiores VIII. lLaniarii nulli (interdum ts fuperius). 
Cwar. Spec. Cervus, elaphus, cornibus ramofis, Lee re 
curvatis. Linn. Sy/}. nat. p. 93. i 

Cervus nobilis, ramis teretibus, omnibus notus; Ain. quads : 
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figure, the commodioufnefs of his ftature, the 
flexibility and fpringinefs of his limbs, his gran- 
deur, ftrength, and fwifinefs, and his head, which 
is rather ru than armed with living’ bran- 
ichess that, like the leaves of trees, are annually 
renewed, fufficiently diftinguifh him from the o- 
ther inhabitants of the wood. As he is alfo the 
_nobleft of thefe animals, he minifters to the plea~ 
fure, and has occupied the leifure, of the great- 
eft heroes. The exercife of the chafe fhould 
always fucceed, or rather precede, the fatigues 
of war. To know the: management of hortes 
and arms, are talents common to the warrior 
and the hunter. To be accuftomed to fatigue, 
addres, dexterity, and quicknefs of movement, 
fo neceflary for the fupport of courage, are qua- 
lities acquired in the chafe, and extremely ufe- 
ful in battle. Hunting is a moft delightful 
_fchool of a neceflary art. It is the only amufe- 
ment which entirely divefts us of care, the only 
* yecreation that is not accompanied with effemi- 
nacy, and gives vivacity and pleafure, without 
languor or difguft. | 
~ How can men, who, from their fituation in 
life, are perpetually harraffed with company, be 
better employed than in hunting ? Always fur- 
 rounded with a multitude, teafed with the im- 
portunity of their demands, obliged to give their 
attention to affairs which are foreign to them, 
agitated by the folicitations of men of high rank, » 
and conftrained and fettered in proportion to 
their 
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their elevation, great men would feel only the 
weight of their own grandeur, and exift only © 
for others, if they did not occafionally abftraét | 
_ themfelves from a croud of parafites and flatter- 
ers. To preferve felf-enjoyment, to recal per- 
fonal attachments, and receive private friend- 
fhip, fentiments a thoufand times more precious 
and interefting than all the ideas of grandeur, 
retirement from the tumult-and bufinefs of the 
world is fometimes neceflary ; and what retire- - 
ment can be more various and animated than the © 
chafe ? what exercife more ufeful to the body? 

what amufement more agreeable to the mind? 
Perpetual ation, or intercourfe with man, is 
equally painful as perpetual thinking. Nature 
never intended man for the contemplation of 
abftra& fubje&ts.. To be occupied, without re- 
laxation, in difficult ftudies, to lead a fedentary 
life, and to make the clofet the centre of our ex- 
iftence, is equally unnatural as to pafs our days 
in tumult and agitation, continually drawn along 
by the movements of other men, and obliged to 
keep a jealous and conftrained watch over our 
own conduct, looks, and geftures. Whatever 
ideas we may conceive of the dignity of human 
nature, it is apparent, that public exhibition ig 
not exiftence, and that we are lefs fitted for 
thinking eas for action, for reafoning than en- 
joyment. True pleafure confifts in the unre- . 
{trained ufe of ourfelves. . Our beft gifts are 
_ thofe we receive from Nature. She prefents us 
: with 
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Lun the ufeful and inexhauftible enjoyments 


which arife from the air, the earth, the fields, 
and the forefts. Hence a tafte for hunting, 


 fifhing, gardening, and agriculture, is natural to 


allmen: And, in focieties lefs complicated than 


ours, there are only two ranks, both of them 


connected with this mode of life; the Nobles, 
whofe bufinefs is arms and hunting; and the 
Vulgar, who are is in cultivating thé 
earth, 

In polifhed focieties, here every thing i is im= 
proved and brought nearer perfection, to render 
hunting more delightful and fprightly, to ennoble 
this moft beneficial and refpeétable of all exer- 
cifes, it has been formed into an art. The chafe 


of the ftag requires a ipecies of knowledge, 


{ 


which can only be learned by experience: It 


implies a royal affemblage of men, horfes, and 
dogs, all fo trained, practifed, and difciplined, 
that their movements, their refearches, and their 
fkill, muit concur in producing one common 


end. The huntfman fhould know the age and 


_ the fex of the animal ; he fhould be able to di- 


ftinguifh with precifion, whether the flag he 
has barboured * with his hound be a knobber i 


a young flag ty in his fixth or feventh year, or 


an 


| * To harbour a Fag, is to go round the place in which he has 
taken refuge, and to Pe, whether he has not efcaped. 
+ Knobper is a flag after he pales his firit Hh) till he arrives 


at the third. 


LE In the third, fourth, or fifth year of his age. 
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an old flag *. The chief marks which convey 
this intelligence is derived from the foot xt and 
the excrement. The foot of the flag is better 
formed than that of the hind, or female, Her 
leg Ÿ is more grofs and nearer the heel: The 
ampreflions of his feet are rounder, and farther 
removed from each other. He moves more re- 
gularly, and brings the hind foot into the im- 
preflion made by the fore foot. But the di- 
ftance between the fteps of the hind are fhorter, . 
and her hind feet ftrike not fo regularly the | 
track of the fore ‘feet. As foon as the flag ac- | 
quires his fourth horns, he is eafily diftinguifh- | 
ed; but, to know the foot of a young fig from | 
put of ‘a hind, requires repeated experience. 
Stags of fix, feven, @&c. years, are ftill_ more 
ealily known ; for their fore foot is much Jar 
ger than.the hind foot ; the older they are, the 
fides of their feet are the more worn§; the 
diftance of their fteps are more regular than | 
thofe of young tags ; ; they always place their | 
_ hind foot exadlly i in the track of the fore foot, | 
except, when they fhed their horns, the old | 
| ht hit fre 


\ 


* A flag i is faid to be 0/7 from eight years and Bein, | 

+ Foot is ufed for the impreflion made on the sine by the | 
foot. 

t Inthe language of Rd leg means the two bones be- 
hind the foot, which make an impreflion on the. ground along | 
with the foot. 

§ This mark is equivocal; for the wearing of the hoof de- | 
pends much on the plainnefs or roughnefs of the country which | 
the animals frequent. 
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ftags mifplace *, at this feafon, nearly as often 
as the young ones; but in this they are more 
regular than the hind or young ftag, placing the 
hind foot always at the fide. of the fore foot, 
and never beyond or within it. 

When the huntfman; from the drinefs ap the 
féa{on, or other circumftances, cannot judge by 
the foot, he is obliged to trace the animal back- 
wards, and endeavour to find his dung. This 
mark requires, perhaps, greater experience than 
the knowledge of the foot ; but, without it, the 
huntfman would be unable to give a phones re> 
port to the company. After the report of the 
‘huntfman, and the dogs are led tothe refuge ofthe © 
flag, he ought to encourage his hound, and make 
him reft upon the track of the ftag till the animal 
be unharboured. Inftantly the alarm 1s given to 
uncouple the dogs, which ought to be enlivened 
by the voice and the horn of the huntfman. He 

fhould alfo diligently obferve the foot of the flag, 
in order to difcover whether the animal ase 
ftarted, and fubftituted another in his place. But 
jt is then the bufinefs of the hunters to feparate 
alfo, and to recall the dogs which have gone 
aftray after falfe game. The huntfman fhould 
always accompany his dogs, and encourage, with- 
out prefling them too hard. He fhould afhit 
them in dete@ing all the arts of efcape ufed 
by the flag ; ; for this animal has remarkable 
addrefs 


* To mifplace, is to but the hind foot out of the track of the — 
. fore foot. 
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addrefs in deceiving the dogs. With this view) 
he often returns twice or thrice upon his former | 
fteps ; he endeavours to raife hinds or younger 
ftags to accompany him, and draw of the dogs 
from the objeët of their purfuit: He then flies 
with redoubled fpeed, or fprings off at a fide, lies 
down on his belly, and ‘conceals himfelf. In! 
this cafe, when the dogs have loft his foot, the 
huntfmen, by going backwards and forwards, | 
affift them in recovering it. But, if they cannot ! 
find'it, they fuppofe that he is refting within 
the circuit they have made, and go in queft of | 
him. But, if they are ftill unable to difcover him, ~ 
there is no other method left, but, from view- 
ing the country, to conjeture where he may — 
have taken refuge, and repair to the place. - As | 
{oon as they have recovered his foot, and put the | 
dogs upon the track, they purfue with more ad- | 
vantage, becaufe thèy perceive that the flag is 
- fatigued. Their ardour augments in proportion | 
to his feeblenefs ; and their fcent becomes more ! 
diftinét as the animal grows warm. Hence they | 
redouble their cries and their {peed ; and, though 
the flag practifes fill more arts of efcape than « 
formerly, as his fwiftnefs is diminifhed, his arts M 
and doublings become gradually lefs effectual, 
He has now no other refource but to fly from © 
the earth which he treads, and get into the waters, ; 
in order to cut off the fcent from the dogs. The ! 
: huniimen go round thefe waters, and again put 
- the dogs on the track of his foot. The ftag, af- | 
ter 
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“ter taking to the water, it is incapable of running 
far, and is foon af bay *, But he ftill attempts 
to defend his life, and aan wounds the dogs, 
and evén the huntfmen when too forward, by 
. blows with his horns, till one of them cuts his 
hams to make him fall, and then puts an end to 
his life by a blow of a hanger. , They now ce- 
“lebrate the death of the ftag by a flourifh of their. 
horns ; the dogs are dec to trample upon 
him, va at laft partake richly of the viGtory by 
devouring his fleth. | 

Every. feafon is not equally proper for hunt- 
ing the flag with hounds; In {pring, when the 
| leaves begin to unfold and to adorn the forefts, 
when the earth is covered with frefh herbage 
and flowers, their perfumes diminifh the fen{a— 
tion of the dogs; and, as the ftag is then in his 
greateft vigour, it is extremely difficult for them 
to come up with him. It is likewife a fettled’ 
point among hunters, that, when the hinds are 
about to bring forth, the chafe is moft difficult, 
and that, at this period, the dogs often quit a Ge 
tigued He and purfue any ined which bounds 
before them. In the fame manner, in the begin- 
ning ofautumn, when the rutting aie commen- 
ces, the Lois hunt without ardour: The ftrong 
odour of love renders, perhaps, the {cent more un- 
interefting ; and, perhaps, atthis feafon, the odour 
of all ftags is nearly the fame. During the winter 

ates aa Melati any fnows, 


, * Whena flag i is worn out with fatigue, he turns upon 54 
hounds, and is then faid to be at bay. 
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fnows, it-is alfo improper to hunt the flag ; ben 
caufe the hounds have no acutenefs of fcent, and 
feem to purfue the foot rather by the eye than 
the nofe. As, in this feafon, the ftags find not | 
fufficient SA EE in their retreats, they if-M 
fue forth into the more open parts of the coun- 
try, and even into the fown fields. ‘They af- 4 
femble in flocks in the month of December, and, © 
when the frofts are fevere, they feek fhelter on M 
the fea-coafts, or in covered places, where they 
lock themfelves faft together, and acquire warmth } 
by mutual refpiration. When the rigours of 
winter decline, they frequent the borders of the | 
foreft, and make depredations on the rifing | 
eh In fpring, they fhed their horns, which 1 
fall off fpontaneouily, or by rubbing ‘hem gently 
againft the branches of trees. It is feldom that | 
both horns fall off at the fame time, the one ge- | 
nerally preceding the other a day or two. The | 
old ftags caft their horns firft, which happens a~ | 
bout the endof February or beginning of March. | 
An aged flag, or one in his feventh yéar or up-# 
wards, does not caft his horns before the middle | 
of March; a flag of fix years fheds his hornsw 
in eae cee flags, or thofe from three to. 


ee pee fooner than thofe which are ze 
 Befñdes, the fhedding of the horns is ad 
vanced) 
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vanced by a mild, and retarded by a fevere and 
long winter. | 

As foon as the tabs caft their es ir fee | 
parate from each hes: the young ones only 
keeping together. They no longer haunt the 
deepeft recefles of the foreft, but advance in- 
to the cultivated country, and remain among 
brufhwood during the fummer, till their horns 
are renewed. In this feafon, they walk with 
their heads low to prevent their horns from 
rubbing againft the branches; for they con- 
tinue to have fenfibility till they acquire their 
full growth. The horns of the oldeft ftags are 
not half completed in the middle of May, and 
acquire their full length and hardnefs before the 
end of July. Thofe ‘of the younger ftags are 
proportionally later both in fhedding and being 
renewed. But, as foon as they have acquired 
their full dimenfions and folidity, the ftags rub 
them againft the trees, in order to clear them of 
a fkin with which they are covered: And, as 
they continue this friction for feveral days fuc- 
cellively, it is faid*, that the horns retain the 
colour peculiar to the juices of the trees againft 
which they have been rubbed; that they become 
red when rubbed againft Becches and birches, 
brown againft oaks, and black againft elms and 
trembling poplars. It is likewife faid, that the 
horns of young ftags, which are fmoother, take 
not fo deep a tincture from the trees as thofe of 

0 old 


* Le nouveau traité de la venerie, p. 27. 
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old ftags, which are rougher, and clofer cover 
ed with little prominences; becaufe it is thefes 
prominences which retain the coloured juices o it 
the trees. But I cannot believe that this is the 
true caufe ; for [ have kept tamed ftags in an | 
inclofure where there was not a fingle tree, and) 
yet their horns were coloured in the fame man-# 
ner as in thofe which inhabit the forefts. 

Soon after the flags have polifhed their horns, 
they begin to feel the impreffions of love. To 
wards the end of Auguft or beginning of Sep 
témber, they leave the coppice, return to the) 
forefts, and fearch for the hinds: They cry 1 with | 
a loud voice ; their neck and throat {well, they) 
become perfectly reftlefs, and traverfe, in open) 
day, the fields and the fallow grounds; they 
{trike their horns againft trees and hedges; in a) 
word, they feem to be tranfported with fury, and, 
run from country to country till they find the 


hinds or females, whom they purfue and compel: 


into compliance;. for the female at firft anole 
and flies from the male, and never fubmits to hig 1 


The old hinds likewife come in feafon before the 
younger ones. When two flags approach hae 
fame hind, they muft fight : before they enjoys 
If nearly equal in ftrength, they threaten, paw! 


| 


| 
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the ground, fet up terrible cries, and attack each 
other with fuch fury, that they often infli& : mots 
tal wounds with the ftrokes of their horns. Thi he 


“combat | never terminates but in the defeat 01 r 


nae 
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flight of one of the rivals. The conqueror’ 


bles not a moment in enjoying his victory, un>: 
lefs another rival approaches, whom he is again’ 


press to attack and repel. The oldeft: flags 
are always matters of the fiel d; becaufe they are 


ftronger and more furious ae the young ones, 
who muft wait patiently ull their fuperiors tire, 


and quit their miftrefles. Sometimes, however, 
the young ftags.accomplith their purpofes when 


the old ones are fighting, and, after a hafty era- 


tification, fly off. The hinds prefer the old flags, 
not becaufe they are môft couragious, but be- 
eaufe they are much more ardent. They are 
likewife more inconftant, having often feveral 
females at a time; and, when a ftag has but one 


hind, his attachment to her does not continue 


above a few days: He then léaves her, goes in 
queft of another, with whom he retains a ftill 
fhorter time; and, in this manner, pafles from 
one to another, till he is perfectly exhaufted, 
This ardour of love lafts only three weeks! 
during which the ftags take very little food, and 
neither fleep nor reft. Night and day, they are 


either walking, running, fighting, or enjoying 


the hinds. Hence, at the end of the rutting | 


feafon, they are fo meagre and exhaufted, that 


they-recover not their ftrength for a confiderable 


time.. They generally retire to the borders of 
the forefts, feed upon the cultivated fields, where 
hey find plenty of nourifhment, and remain 
: till their ftrength is ré- eftablifhed. : The 
Ra" UE 3 rutting 
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rutting feafon of old ftags commences about 
the beginning, and ends about the 2oth day! 
of September. In thofe of fix or feven years! 
old, it begins about: the tenth of Septem-M 
Be and-concludes in the beginning of Octo-" 
ber.. In young flags, or thofe in their third,” 
fourth, or fifth year, it begins about the 2oth of | 
September, and terminates about the rsth of 
October; and, at the end of O@ober, the rut- 
ting is all over, except among the prickets, or 
thot which have entered i into rhedy fecond year 3” 
becaufe they, like the young hinds, are lateft of 
coming into feafon. Hence, at the beginning 
of November, the feafon of love is entirely fi-k 
nifhed; and the flags, during this period ofi 
we qi and laffitude, are eafily, hunted down. 
In feafons when acorns and att nuts are plen-_ 
 tiful, the flags foon recover their ftrength, and 41 
reed rutting frequently happens at Hie end of 


Oober; but it is of much fhorter duration than 
the firft, | | 


~ 


In climates warmer than shat of France, the’ 
rutting time, like the feafons, is more forward, : 
Ariftotle informs us*, that, in Greece, it com= 
mences in the beginning js Auguft, and termi-i 
nates about the end of September. The hinds) 
go with young eight months and fome days, | 
and feldom produce more than one fawn. The j 
bring forth in May or the beginning of June, 
and fo anxioufly conceal their fawns, that they 
often expofe themfelves to be chafed, with a 


# Ariftot. Hif, animal. lib. 6 c. 29. \ 
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| view to draw off the dogs, and afterwards return 


to take care of their young. All hinds are not 
fertile; for fome of them never conceive. Thefe 


barren hinds are grofler and fatter than thofe 


which are prolific, and alfo come fooneft in fea- 


fon. Some hinds are faid to have horns like 
the flag, which is not altogether improbable, 


The young are not called. PE or calves after 


the fixth month: The knobs of their horns then 
begin to appear, and they take the name of | 


knobbers till their hors lengthen into /pears, and 


: then they are called brocks or flaggards, During 


the firft feafon, they never leave their mothers. 
In winter, the ftags and hinds, of all ages, keep 
together j in flocks, which are always more nu- 


.merous in proportion to the rigour of the ieafon, 


~ 


They feparate in {pring : The hinds retire to bring 


forth; and, during this period, the flocks 
ionbt only of knobbers and young tags. In 


general, the ftags are inclined to affociate, and: 
nothing but fear or necefity obliges them to: 
difperfe. The ftag is capable of generating at 
the age of eighteen months: Thofe brought 
forth during the {pring of the preceding year, 
cover the hinds in autumn; and it is prefume- 


able that thefe embraces are prolific. The fol- 


towing circumftances, however, may render this 


opinion doubtful: The {tags ue not then ac- 


quired above a half or two thirds of their growth, 


which is not completed till the eighth. year. of 


their age) ; and their horns continue to increale 


‘during 
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| ane the fame-period. But it ought to be res” 4 
marked, that the fawn foon gathers ftrength;4 
that, during the firft, and even the fecond year, i 
his growth is very quick; and that he has al= 
ready a redundance of nourifhment, becaufe his © 
horns are confiderabiy long, which is the moft | 
‘certain mark of ability to impregnate. It is al= | 
lowed that animals, in general, are not capable 
of procreating tll they have nearly: acquired 4 
their full, growth. But: thofe which have fixed # 
feafons for rutting orfpawning, feem not to ob- À 
ferve this law. Fifhes fpawn and are prolific be~ | 
fore they have attained a fourth, or even an @ 
eighth part of their growth ; and, among qua- z 
drupeds, thofe which, like he deer-kind, have A 
determined feafons. for rutting, procreate earlier q 
than other animals. | 
There are fo many. relations between oe nu- uf 
trition, the produ@ion of the horns, the rutting : 
and the génération of theife animals, that, to hd 4 
“a clear éonception of the particular effects which | 
refult from them, ates neceflary to give a cene- 
ral recapitulation of what I formerly advanced | 
on the fubje& of reprodu&tion *, Generation] 
depends folely on a redundance of nourifhment, 
During the growth of an animal, which is al-h 
ways moft rapid in infancy, the ennieteine titi 18 
entirely exhaufted in the extenfion and deve= 
lopemént of the body. Hence there is no re- | 
furtdsnues confequently 1 no de or fecre- | 
7 GoW 


* See above, vol. IT. chap. 2. 3.4. 
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tion of feminal: fluid, and, of sini young ani- 
als are incapable of procreation. : But, when > 
they have obtained the greateft part of, their 
growth, the redundance of nourifhment begins | 
to.manifeft itfelf by new produdions, In man, 
the beard, the hair, the prominency« of the breafts, 
and the expanfion of the organs of: generation, 
appear at the age of puberty. In the brute cre- 
ation, and particularly in the flag, this redun- 
dance produces effects full more remarkable, as 

the growthofthe horns, the fwelling of the tefti- 

cles, the turgidity of the neck and throat, the fat, 

he rutting, &c. And, as the growth of the flag 
is at firft very rapid, a year only pañles before the 
_redundance of nourifhment begins to fhow itfelf 

: by the production of horns: If brought forth 
in May, the rudiments. of the horns’ appear in 
the fame month of the fol llowing year; and they 
continye to lengthen and acquire folidity, in pro- 
. portion to the quantity of nourifhment taken by 
the animal... About the end of Auguft, they are 

fully grown, and fo denfe and infenfible, that 
the animal rubs them againft the-trees, in order 

to deprive them of the {kin or fcurf with which 
they are covered. At. the fame time, the fat, 

which is likewife produced by the dot le: 
nourifhment,. ceales to accumulate, and begins 
to be determined towards the organs of genera- 
_ tion, and to excite in the flag that ardour of de- 

fire which renders him perfe@ly furious, That 
_ the production of horns, and the fecretion of 

sé tes depend on the fame caufe, is evident 
| ’ from 
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from this fact, that, when the organs necefs 
fary for the fecretion of femen are deftroy=. 
ed by caftration, the production of the hornsk 
is likewife prevented; for, if this operation“ 
is performed after the Ses are fhed, they. 
are never renewed; and if, on the contrary, 
itis done when the horns are perfe&, they 
never fall of. In a word, after caftration, the 
animal remains during life in the fame condition — 
it was before that operation. As it feels no 
longer the ardour of rutting, the concomitant , 
fymptoms likewife difappear. There is no long- 
er any accumulation of fat or fuet, no more 
turgidity of the neck and throat, and the difpo- 
fition of the creature becomes more gentle and 
tranquil. The parts cut off, therefore, were ne- 
ceflary, not only for collecting the redundant 
nourifhment, but likewife for pufhing it to the 
furface of the body in the form of fat, and 
particularly to the top of the head, are it 
gives rife to the horns, and for giving vigour 
and fpirit to the animal. Caftrated flags, it is 
true, become fat ; but they produce no horns; 
their neck and ie never {well ; and their fat ~ 
is never fo highly exalted as that of entire flags, 
which, in the rutting feafon, have an odour fo 
ftrong as to be perceived at a great diftance; © 
and their fleth is fo infected with it, that itis un- 
eatable, offenfive to the fmell, and putrifies ina — 
very fhort time ; while that ie the caftrated flag : 
may be prefanied frefh, and eat at all feafons. 


The difference between the horns of flags ofthe © 
fame — 
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fame age, of which fome are thick, and others 
thin and flender, which is folely owing to a de- 
fect of food, is another proof that the horns are 
produced by redundant nourifhment : For a flag 
‘which inhabits a rich country, where he is not 
difturbed by dogs or men, but is allowed to feed 
and ruminatein peace, En always have the high- 
eft, wideft, largeft, and moft branchy horns. 
But thofe hich live in fituations where they 
can neither find repofe nor a fufficient quantity 
of, food, will have horns with few branches, 
flender flems and brow-antlers. Thus it is 
eafy to judge, by the horns of the ftag, whether 
he has lived in a rich and peaceab! e country, or 
the oppofite. Thofe which are in a bad condi- 
tion, have been wounded, or much difturbed by 
hunting, are feldom fat, or have fine horns; 
- their rutting time is alfo later; and their habs 
are either fo foon fhed nor renewed. Hence 
every circumftance concurs in demonftrating 
that the horns, like the feminal fluid, are no- 
thing but the redundant and triples Tutti organic 
. nourifhment, which could not be exhaufted in 
expanding and fupporting the animal body. | 
It is, therefore, apparent, that penury of food 
. both retards the growth and diminifhes the fize 
of the horns;iand, perhaps, it is not impoffible, 
by AH the quantity of food, to fupprefs 
entirely this produ@ion, without having recourfe 
to caftration. It is, however, certain, that caftra- 
ted ftags eat lefs food than thofe which are un- 
mutilated ; ; and the females of this fpecies, as 


well 
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well as thofe of-the fallow-deer, the roe, and the 


elk have no horns, becaufe they eat-lefs than” 
the males; and becaufe, at the very time that a 
redundance of nourifhment would naturally hap- 


pen, they are with young, and, inftead of fhow- | 
ing itfelf externally, it is firft exhaufted in nou- ! 


rifhing the foetus, and afterwards in nourifhing 
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the nia. The objection, that the female rain-- 


deer, which has horns like the male, rather fup- 
ports than weakens this argument; for, of all 
horned animals, the rain-deer, in proportion to 
his fize, has the largeft: and moft voluminous 
horns, oie. extending, before and behind, the 
whole length of the body. He likewife abounds 
moitin fat *; and, befides, the horns of the fe- 
. male are ratio fmaller than, thofe of the male. 
This example, therefore, proves no morethanthat, 
when the redundanceis fo great as not to be ex- 
haufted by geftation and the growth of the foe- 
‘tus, it breaks through the body, and forms a 
new production, as in the male, only fmaller in 
fize, becaufe the quantity of redundant matter 
is ate 

What I: have remarked concerning emis 
ment ought not to be extended to the mafs or 
volume of the aliments, but only to the quanti- 
ty of organic particles, that living, active, and 
prolific matter which unfolds and fupports all a- 
nimated beings. ‘The reft is nothing but dregs, 
which may be more or lefs in quantity, without 
inducing any, change upon the body : And, as the 


lichen. 
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Lichen rangiferinus, OT rain-deer liverwort, is the 
ordinary food of the rain-deer, and is more fub- 
ftantial than the leaves, the bark, or the buds of 
trees, it is not furprifing, that this animal fhould 
have a greater redundance of organic particles, 
and, confequently, larger horns, and more fat, 
. than the common ftag. It muft be acknowledged, 
however, that the organic matter which produ-. 
ces the horns, is not perfeCily difengaged from — 
ufelefs particles, and that it preferves, after paf-_ 
fing the body of the animal, marks of its former 
vegetable flate. The horns of the {tag fhoot, . 
grow, and are difpofed like the branches of a 
tree. Its fubftance is, perhaps, lefs offeousthan 
lignous. To ufe the exprefion, it is a vegetable 
grafted upon an animal, participating of the na- 
ture of both, and forming one of thofe fhades by 
which Nature always bounds the extremities of. 
her productions, and whith fhe employs to con- 
net fubftances that are greatly removed from 
each other. 

_ In the animal, as formerly remarked *, both 
. extremities of the bones grow at atime, The ful- 
crum upon which the extending power is exerted, 
is in the middle of the bone, which part is always 
firft offified, and from which thé two extremes 
progreflively recede, and continue foft till the 
bone acquires its full length. In the vegetable, 
on the contrary, only one extremity of the wood 
grows. . The bud, which unfolds to form a 
ET à ' branch, 

-® See above, vol. IL. art. Of Old age and Death, 
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branch, is attached to the old wood by its infe- 
rior extremity, and upon this fulcrum the power 


“of longitudinal extenfion aëts. This remark- 


able difference between the vegetation of bones « 
and the folid parts of plants, does not take place : 
in the horns of ftags. On the contrary, nothing © 


can be more fimilar to the growth of a tree. 


‘The horns extend at one extremity only, the o- 


ther ferving for a fulcrum. They are at firft tender 
as an herb, and then harden like wood. The 
fkin which covers and grows along with them is 


their bark, and it is rubbed off after they attain | 


their full fize. As long as they continue to grow, 
_ their extremities are foft ; and they likewife di- 
vide into feveral branches. In a word, every 
circumftance is fimilar, and correfponds in the 


developement of both. Hence the organic par- | 


ticles, which conftitute the living fubftance of the 


ftag, ul retain the impreflion of the vegetable ; 


becaufe they arrange themfelves in the fame or- 
der as the parts of plants. Here it is apparent, 
that matter has an influence upon form. The 
ftag which inhabits the foreft, and feeds on the 
fprigs of trees only, takes fo ftrong animpreffion 
from the wood, that he produces a fpecies of 
tree, which preferves indelible and evident marks 
of its origin. This effet, though fingular, is not 
folitary, and depends on a general pue which i 
have already pointed out. : | 

Both in animals and ere the character, 


or mould, of each fpecies, is the moft conftant 
| | and 


ie “im 
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and unalterable thing in Nature: What is moft 
variable and defultory, is the matter of which they 
are compofed. Matter, in general, feems to be 
indifferent to all forms, and capable of receiving ‘ 
every poffible impreflion. The organic or li- 
ving particles of this matter pafs from vegetables 
to animals, without deftruétion or alteration, and 
form equally the living fubftance of the herb, of 
the wood, of the flefh, and of the bones. Ac- 
cording to this view, it appears that matter can : 
never have any influence on form, and that 
no kind of food, provided the animal can ex- 
tract the organic particles; and affimilate them by 
nutrition, could induce any changeuponthe form, 
‘or have any other effect than to fupport and ex- 
pand the Ho oe modelling itfelf upon all the 
particles of the interior ME and intimately 
‘penetrating them. What proves. this point is, 
that animals which live upon herbage, a fub- 
{tance very different from that of their own 
bodies, extract from it materials fufficient for 
the prod nelle of flefh and blood, and that they 
are nourifhed and grow as well as animals who 
feed upon flefh alone. However, by examining 
Nature more minutely, we fhall find, that the 
organic particles fometimes do not perfeétly affi- 
milate themfelves to the internal mould, and that 
matter has often.a fenfible influence upon form. 
Size, for example, which is one of the attributes 
of form, varies in every {pecies, according to the 
| digerence of climate. The ae lity and quantity 


of 


mS 
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of flefh, two other be of form, ARE aca 
cording to the difference of food. . This organic 
matter, therefore, which the animal affimilates 
to its own body by, nutrition, is not abfolutelyy 
indifferent to the reception of every form, no 
deprived of the original figure which it pofleffed. 
It retains fome characters of its primitive ftate. 


of the organized body to which it affords nou-! 
rifhment ; and, though this a@ion is almoft im-# 
perceptible, and infinitely inferior to the power 


which obliges the organic particles to affimilatel 


\ * e | 
themfelves to the internal mould that receives* 


them, yet, in thé progrefs of time, fenfible cf 


fes muft refult from it. The fae: who inha-! 
bits the forefts, and lives folely upon wood, pro- 
duces and carries about with him a fpecies of’ 
trees, which is nothing but the redundant part! 
of his nourifhment. The beaver, who lives in. 


the waters, and feeds upon fifhes, has a tail co- 


vered with fcales. The flefh of the otter, and of. 
moft water fowls, is a Lent diet, a kind of sy) 
flefh. We may, therefore, ne that animals 


_ perpetually nourifhed by the fame food, howé-! 


ver ftrong the original impreffion of Nature, 
would, in procefs of time, acquire a tinéture fit 
the cates of this food, and undergo a kind of | 
transformation, by an adie nei contrary to 
the firft. The nourifhment would no longer af-4 


fimilate itfelf entirely to the form of the animal,’ 


but the animal would partly affimilate itfelf tow 
the) 
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the fain of soutithnidne as we perceive in 
the horns of the ftag and the tail of the beaver. 
In the flag, the horns are an acceflory, a’ part 
foreign to the animal, and regarded as belong 
ing to him only becaufe it proceeds from his 
body. But it is really a vegetable produdtion, 
fince it-retains the characters of that vegetable 
from which it derives its origin, and refembles 
the wood of trees, in the manner of its growth, 
ramification, folidity, drying, and {eparation ; 
for, after acquiring its greateft denfity, it 
ceafes to extra nourifhment, it falls fpontane- 
oufly; like a ripe fruit from the branch. The 
very nate given to this production in our lan- 
guage is an indication that it has been regarded 
as wood *, and not asa horn, a bone, a tufk, 
&e. And, though this theory feems to be fuffi- 
ciently eftablithed by the preceding reafoning, 

yet I ought not to pafs over a fat recorded by 
the ancients. Ariftotle +, Theophraftus t, and 
Pliny |, tell us, that ivy has been feen growing 
round the young horns of ftags. If this fa@ be 
‘Vor. IV. G true, 


* The French call the horns of a flag his avood. 

+ Captus jam cervus eft, hederam fuis enatam cornibus ge- 
rens viridem, quae cornu adhuc tenello forte inferta, quafi ligno 
viridi coaluerit ; 4ri/?. Hiff. Animal. L ix. c. CA 

+ Hederain multis creatur, et quod mirabilius, vifa eft in 
cornibus cervi etiam aliquando. Commovit (inquit Jul. Scali- 
ger apud Theophraftum) virum accuratum cervi cornibus hae- 
rens hedera ; quid enim eo feminium ‘ee ae ; Lib. II. de 
Cauf. Plant. cap. 23. ‘ 3 

| In mollioribus cervorum cornibus hedera coalefcit, dum ex 
arborum atritu illa experiuntur ; Plin, de admirand. auditicnibus. 
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true, and it may eafily be determined by expe+_ 
 riment, an analogy ftill more intimate will be) 
eftablifhed between the wood of the flag and 
that of trees. | : 
The horns and tufks of other animals are not _ 
only different from the wood of the flag ; but, in : 
their growth, texture, and form, both external 
and internal, there is nothing analogous to wood. 
Thé nails, the claws, the hairs, the feathers, the ! 
{cales of animals, grow, it is admitted, by a fpe- 
cies of vegetation; but this vegetation differs 
widely from that of wood. The horns of oxen, 
goats, antelopes, &c. are hollow within ; but . 
the wood of the flag is equally folid through | 
its whole extent. The fubftance of thefe horns 
ss the fame with that of the nails, claws, and, 
cales: But the horns of the ftag refemble 
wood more than any other fubftance. The infide 
of all hollow horns is covered with a kind of pe-. 
rigffeum, and they contain in their cavity a bone, 
or core, which fupports them ; they never fhed, 
but grow during the life of the animal ; and its. 
age may be learned by their rings or annual. 
circles. Inftead of growing by their fuperior ex- 
tremity, like the wood of the flag, they grow 
like nails, feathers, and hairs, by their inferior 
extremity. In the fame manner, the tufks of 
the elephant, walrus, and wild boar, and all o- 
ther animals, are hollow within, and grow only. 


by their inferior extremity. Thus horns and, 
| tufks 
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tufks have no more analogy to the wood of the 
flag than nails, hairs, or feathers. 

Vegetation may, therefore, be reduced to, three 
kinds. The firft, in which the growth proceeds 
from the fuperior extremity, as in plants, trees, 
and the wood of the ftag ; the fecond, where the 
erowth advances from the inferior extremity, as 
in horns, nails, claws, hairs, feathers, fcales, 
tufks, teeth, and other external parts of animal 
bodies ; the third, in which the growth proceeds 
from both extremities at the fame time, as in 
bones, cartilages, muicles, tendons, and other in- 

ternal parts of animals, The material caufe of all 
thefe three fpecies, is the redundance of organic 
nourifhment ; and the affimilation of this nou- 
rifhment by the internal mould, which receives 
it, isthe effet. ‘Thus the growth of an animal 
is always more or lefs rapid, in proportion to the 
quantity of this redundant nourifhment ; and, 
after the greateft part of growth is acquired, it 
is determined to the feminal refervoirs, endea- 
vours to efcape from the body, and to produce, 
by means of copulation, new organized beings. 
The difference between animals, which, like the 
_ ftag, have fixed feafons, and other animals which 
can engender at alltimes, proceeds entirely from 
their manner of feeding.. Man and domeftic a- 
nimals, who have daily an equal quantity of 
food, and often too much, are perpetually in a 
capacity for procreation. The ftag, on the con- 
trary, and moit wild animals, who fuffer greatly 
| Gr | in 
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in the winter for want of food, have then no- — 
thing redundant, and are incapable of generating 4 
till they récruit during the fummer. It 15 1m- 4 


mediately after this io that the flag begins! 
to’rut ; and, by the great wafte he fuffers at this 
paie he continues during winter in a ftate 


of languor and debility. His flefh is then fo: 1 
meagre, and his blood fo impoverithed, that 4 


worms breed under his fkin, which ftill augment 
his mifery, and he does not get quit of them till 
the fpring, when he acquires new life and vigour 
by the active nourifhment furnifhed to him by 
the freth productions of the earth. 

Thus the life of the flag is fpent in alternate 
plenty and want, vigour and debility, health and 


ficknefs, without having any change introduced ! 


into his conftitution by thefe oppofite extremes. 
He lives as long as other animals which are not 
fubje& to fuch viciffitudes. As he grows five 


or fix years, he lives feven times that number, ! 


or from 35 to 40 years *. . What has been re= 
ported concerning the longevity of the ftag me- 
rits no credit, It is only a popular prejudice 
which prevailed in the days of Ariftotle, and 
which that philofopherconfidered as improbable, 
becaufe neither the time of geftation, nor of the 
ie of the young ae indicated long life Ÿ. 


“This ® 


* Nouveau traité de la venerie, p. 141. 
+ Vita effe perquam longa hoc animal fertur; fed nihil certi 


ex iis quae narrantur videmus ; nec geftatio aut incrementum hin~ \ 


nulli ita evenit quafi vita cSt, rag it Arif}. Hifi. animal. * 
lil, vi, Ce 29. 
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This authority ought to have abolithed the pre- 
judice : : But it has been renewed, in the ages of 
ignorance, by a fabulous account of a ftag taken 
by Charles VI. in the foreft of Senlis, tide a col- 
‘ar upon which was written this infcription, 
Caefar hoc me donavit. The love of the marvel- 
lous inclined men to believe that this animal had 
lived a thoufand years, and had his collar from 
a Roman Emperor, rather than to fuppofe that 
he came from Germany, where all the Emperors 
take the name of Cac/ar. 

The horns of the ftag augment annually ae 
in height and thicknefs, from the fecond to ‘th 
eighth year, and continue nearlÿ in equal pa 
during all the vigour of life. But, when he 
grows old, his horns decline, Our ftags have 
feldom more than twenty or twenty-two ant- 
. lers or palms; and this number, even when at 
| the higheft pitch of vigour and perfection, is by 
no means conftant ; for it varies every year, ac- 
: cording to the quantity of nourifhment and re- 
pote the animal has enjoyed: ‘The largenefs of 
the horns depends on the fame caufe ; 6 atid their 
~ quality is alfo determined by the kind of nou- 
rifhment they receive. Like the wood of the 
foreft; the wood of the flag is large, tender, and 
light, in moift and fertile countries, and fhort, 
hard, and heavy, in dry and barren Fae 

“The fize and flature of the animals them- 
felves likewife differ according. to the places 
they inhabit. The flags which frequent ‘the 
ie CU | valleys ap 
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valleys, or hills abounding in grain, are larger 
and taller than thofe which feed upon dry and 
rocky mountains, The latter are low, thick, 
and fhort. Neither are they equally fwift ; but | 
they run longer than the former: They are alfo 
more vicious, and have longer hair on their | 
1 
| 


heads, Their horns are commonly fhort and 
black, like a flunted tree, the bark of which 
is always of a darker colour. But the horns of ! 
the ftags which feed in the plains are high, and 4 
of a clear reddifh colour, like the wood and bark 
of trees which grow in a good foil.’ Thefe little ! 
{quat flags never frequent the lofty woods, but 4 
keep always among the coppices, where they 
can more ealily ide the purfuit of the dogs. 
The Corfican appears to be the fmalleft of ! 
thefe mountain-ftags. He exceeds not the halfof | 
the height of the ordinary kind, and may be ! 
regarded as a terrier among ftags. His colour 
is brown, his body is iquat, and his legs are 
fhort. And what convinces me, that the fize 
and ftature of ftags in general depend on the ! 
quantity and quality of their food, is, that, ha- — 
ving reared one at my houfe, and fed him very 
plentifully for four years, he was much taller, - 
thicker, and plumper, at that age;than the oldeft : 
_ ftags in my woods, which are, however, of a 
very good lize. | 

_ Yellow is the moft common colour A the | 
flag. But many of them are brown, and others 

| 2 red, : 
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red. White ftags are more rare, and feem to bea 
race that has become domeftic, but very ancient- 
ly ; for both Ariftotle and Pliny mention white 
ftags; and they appear then to have been equal- 
ly uncommon as at prefent. The colour of the 
horns, like that of the hair, depends on the age 
and nature of the animal, and the impreflion of 
the air. The horns of young ftags are whitifh, 
and lefs deeply coloured than thofe of the old. 
Stags, whofe colour is a clear diluted yellow, 
have often pale ill-coloured horns. Thofe which 
are of a lively yellow have generally red horns ; 
and brown ftags, efpecially thofe which have 
black hair on the neck, have likewife black 
. horns. The internal fubftance of the horns, it 
is true, is almoft equally white in ali flags ; but 
they differ greatly in folidity and texture. Some 
of them are very fpongy, and even contain pret- 
ty large cavities. This difference in texture is 
*fufficient to account for their affuming different 
colours ; and it is unneceflary to have recourfe 
to the juices of trees, fince we daily fee the 
whiteft ivory turn yellow or brown after being 
expofed to the air, though its texture be much 
more compact than that of the ftag’s horns. 
The ftag appears to have a fine eye, an acute 
dmell, and an excellent ear. When liftening, he 
raifes his head, ereéts his ears, and hears from a 
great diftance. When he is going into a cop- - 
pice, or other half covered place, he {tops to 
iook‘round him on all fides, and fcents the wind, 
à CE 3. nw ; to 
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to difcover if any obje@ is near that: might die 
fturb him. He is a fimple, and yet a curious — 
and crafty animal. When hifled or called to. 
from a diftance, he flops fhort, and looks fted-« 
faftly, anc with a kind of admiration, at carria-/ 
ges, cattle, or men; and, if they have neither 
arms nor dogs, i moves on unconcernedly, and © 
without flying. He appears to liften, with great | . 
tranquility and delight, to she fhepherd’s pipe ; 
and the hunters fometimes employ this artifice 
to encourage and deceive him. In general, he 
is lefs afraid of men than of dogs, and is never 
Jufpicious, or. ules any'arts of hante but 
in proportion to the difturbances he has récei- 
ved. He eats flow, and has a choice in his ali- 
ment; and, after his ftomach is full; he lies 
down, and ruminates at leifure. He realy to 
ruminate with Jefs facility than the ox. Ik is 
only by violent fhakes that the flag can make 
the food rife from his firft fomach. This diffi- 
culty proceeds from the length and dire@ion of 
the paflage through which the aliment has to 
go. The neck of the ox is fhort and ftraight ; 
but that of the flag is long and arched ; aa 
therefore, greater efforts are neceflary to wage 
the food. Thefe efforts are made by a kind of 
hiccup, the movement of which is apparent, and 
continues during the time of rumination. His 
voice is flronger, and more quivering, in pro- 
portion as he advances in years. The voice of 
the hind is fhorter and more feeble, She never 
| | a bellows 
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bellows from love, but from fear. The flag, 
during the rutting feafon, ‘bellows in a frightful 
manner: He is then fo tranfported, that no- 
thing difturbs or terrifies him. He is, therefore, 
eafily furprifed; as he is loaded with fat, he can- 
not keep long before the dogs. : But he is dan- 
gerous when at bay, and attacks the dogs with 
a fpecies of fury. He drinks none in winter, 
nor in fpring, the dews and tender herbage be- 
ing then fufhcient to extinguith his thirft. But, . 
during the parching heats of fummer, to obtain | 
drink, he frequents the brooks, the marfhes, and 
the fountains; and, in the feafon of love, he is 
fo over-heated, that he fearches every where for 
water, not only to fatisfy his immoderate thirft, 
but to bathe and refrefh his body. He then 
fwims more eafily than at any other time, on ac- 
“count of his fatnefs. He has been obferved crof- 
fing very large rivers. It has even been alledged, — 
that, attracted bythe odour of the hinds, the 
“flags, in the rutting feafon, throw themfelves 
into the fea, and pafs from one ifland to another 
at the diftance of feveral leagues. ‘They leap 
“fill more nimbly than they {wim ; for, when 
purfued, they eafily clear a hedge or a pale fence 
of fix feet high. Their food varies in different 
feafons. In autumn, after rutting, they fearch 
for the buds of green fhrubs, the flowers of 
broom or heath, the leaves of brambles, &c. 
During the fnows of winter, they feed upon the 
bark, mofs, &c. of trees; and, in mild weather, 
h | they 
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they browfe in the wheat-fields. In the bepin 

. ning of fpring, they go in queft of the catkins: 
of the trembling poplar, willow, and hazel trees, 

the flowers and buds of the cornel-tree, &c. 

In fummer, when they have great chotee: they | 
prefer rye to all other grain, and the black berry# 
_ bearing alder * toall other wood. The flefhof the! 
fawn is very good; that of the hind and knobber! 
not Es bad ; but that of the ftag has al-4 
ways a ftrong and ibeemie tafte. The fkink 
and the horns are the moft ufeful parts of this 
animal. The fkin makes a pliable and very du- 

rable leather. The horns are ufed by cutlers,w 
{word- llippers, &c. and a volatile fpirit, much” 

employed in medicine, is extracted from them | 4 
- by the chymifts. | 
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It is well known, that, in many animals, as ! 
eats, owls, &c. the pupil of the eye contracts — 
prodigiouf y 1 in the light, and dilates in the dark. w 
But this great contraction and dilatation had ne- 
ver been obferved in the eyes of the ftag. Ire-* 
ceived from M, Beccaria, a learned phyfician © 
and celebrated profeffor at Pifa, the following 
letter, dated at Turin, O&ober 28. 1767. : 
‘I prefented a piece of bread,’ fays M. Bec= 

* caria, ‘ to a ftag that was confined i In an obfcurew 

| ‘ apartment, 
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apartment, to allure him to a window, that I 
*might admire at leifure the re@angular and _ 
Stranfverfe form of his pupils, which, in a 
€ ftrong light, exceed not half a line in width, 
‘by about five lines in length. In a fainter 
flight, their breadth ilarene to more thana 
5 line and a half; but ftill preferve their reétan- 
€ cular figure: And, in pafling from light to 
‘ darknefs, they dilate about four lines, but al- 
‘ways tran{verfely, that is, horizontally, and 
§ Piotr their reétangular form. ‘hele facts 
“may be eañly afcertained, by laying the hand 
ite the eye of a flag; for, whenever the eye 
€ is uncovered, the pupil eu be feen dilated a- 
f Phove four lines.’ 

From this fa& M. Beccaria concludes with 
probability, that the other fpecies of deer enjoy 
‘the fame power of contracting and dilating their 
pupils. But, what is moft remarkable, the pu- 
pils of cats, owls, and feveral other animals, 
contract and dilate vertically, while that of the i 
flag contracts and dilates horizontally. 
| ‘To the hiftory of the flag, I muft add a fact 
“communicated to me hy M. ie Marquis d'Ame- 
-zaga, who, to much learning, has joined great 
experience in the chafe. | 

‘ Stags,’ he remarks, ‘ fhed their horns foons 
er or later in the month of March, in propor- 
“tion to their ages: At the end of June, the 
thorns of the old ftag are long, and begin to 
‘tickle him. It is at this time alfo, that the flags 

* begin 
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begin to rub off the {kin which covers their 
‘horns. : At the commencement of Auguft, 
“their horns begin to affume that confiftence 
* which they retain during the reft of the year’ 
‘On the 17th of Oétober, the attendants of the 
‘ Prince of Condé purfued a flag of fix year 
‘old. This was the rutting feafon, when thé 
‘flags are much léfs vigorous; but we were 
* furprifed to find the animal fly at a great rate, 

* and lead near fix leagues from his harbour. 

‘When this flag was feized, we found that 

* his horns were white, and fprinkled with blood, 

. “as they ought to be at the time they are rub= 

‘bed againft the trees; and that they had ftill 

* rags of the {kin which covers them during the: 
6 time of their growth. His horns were diver- 
* fified with many branches. All the hunters. 
‘who were in at the death expreffed their fur 
‘ prife at thefe appearances. But their aftonifh-! 
“ment was augmented, when they wanted to. 
-* remove his tefticles; for none were to be found" 
‘in the fcrotum. But, after opening the body, | 
“two tefticles were difcovered in the abdomen | 
‘ about the fize of filberds, and we clearly per! 
_ S ceived that he had never experienced the ef 
* fects of the rut. It is well known, that, during” 
‘the months of June, July, and Auguft, the. 
“flags are prodigioufly loaded with fat, which 
‘is generally fo entirely exhaufted about thé ; 
* middle of September, that nothing but the mu, 
‘cular flefh remains.’ But this flag ‘had loft ; 
f: | : * noney 
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none of his fat, becaufe he was never in a 
“condition for rutting. He had ftill another 
“fingularity; for, in the right foot he wanted 
“the middle bone, which, in the left, was half 
‘an inch long, and as large “ea is as a 
© tooth-pick. | 
‘ Ic is well known, that a flag, caftrated wher 
Wine has no horns, never afterwards acquires 
‘them, and that, if the operation is performed 
“when his horns are in perfeCtion, they remain 
in the fame ftate during life, Hence it ap- 
‘ pears, that the very minute organs of genera- 
‘tion above defcribed ‘werel fuflicient to pro- 
‘duce the annual change of. horns; but that 
€ Nature has always proceeded flowly in the con- — 
€ formation of this animal; for we could difco- 
ver no marks of any accident which could in 
< duce us to believe that the order of Nature had 
* been deranged. It is, therefore, reafonable to 
‘fappofe, that this retardation proceeded from 
‘the imbecillity of the organs of generation, 
€ which, however, were fufhcient to produce the 
‘ fall and renewal of the horns, fince the cab- 
‘bage or burs demonftrated, that, at the time 
€ this flag was killed, he had had horns annual- 
ly from the fecond to the fixth year.’ : 
 Thefe obfervations of the Marquis d’Ameza- 
: ga feem to prove, in a ftill {tronger manner than 
any thing formerly remarked, that the fall and 
renovation of the ftag’s horns depend entirely | 
on the prefence of the tefticles, and partly on 
3 their 
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their being more or lefs perfect; for, in the in= 
_ ftance before us, the tefticles being imperfege 
=. and too fmall, the horns, for that teafon, in theif 
growth, thedding, and renewal, were much later 
than in other flags. | 
Pontoppidan, when fpeaking of tlie Nérwid 
gian ftags, remarks, ‘ that they are only found 
“in the diocefes of Bergen and Drontheim ; 
< that they fometimes {wim in flocks acrofs the’ 
‘ftraits between the continent and the neigh= 
‘ bouring iflands, refting their heads upon each” 
“other's crupper; and that, when the chief of 
© the file is fatigued, he retires behind to repofes 
e himfelf, and the moft vigorous “occupies his 
‘ place *,’ | 
It has been thought, that the flags of our. 
forefts might, by treating them with care and 
gentlenefs, as the Lantinders manage the rain- 
* deer, be rendered domeftic. Upon this fubje&, 
M. le Vicomte de Querhoént has communicated 
to me the following fact. Stags were firft. 
brought to the me of France by the Portuguefe. 
They are fmall, and of a grayer colour than. 
thofe of Europe, from whom, however, they de“ 
rived their origin, When the French took pof= 
feffion of this ifland, they found great numbers 
of thefe ftags, of which they deftroyed a part, 
and the remainder took refuge in the moft re= 
tired places. They are now rendered domeftic, 
and 


:# Ponteppidan’s Nat. Hilt. of Norway. 
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and fome of the inhabitants nese large flocks of 
them.- 

I have feen, at a Ecole Veterinaire, a {mali kind 

of ftag, which was faid to have been brought 
rom the Cape of Good Hope. Its fkin was in- 
terfperfed with white fpots, like that of the axis. 
It was called the Hog-/fag, becaufe its legs were 
thicker, and it had not the fame agility of body 

as the common kind, ‘The figure of it is repre- 
fented in the Plate. Its length from the muzzle 
to the extremity of the body, was only three 
feet four inches anda half; the legs were fhort, 
and the feet and hoofs very fmall; the colour 
yellow, mixed with white {pots ; the eye black 
and open, with large black hair on the upper 
eye-lid ; the noftrils black, with a blackifh band 

at the corners of the mouth; the colour of the 
head the fame with that of the belly, only mixed 

with gray, and brown on the chanfrin and fides: 
of the eyes; the ears very large, garnifhed on 
‘the infide with white hairs, and with fmooth 
“hair mixed with yellow on the outfide. The 
horns of this flag were eleven inches feven lines 
in length, and ten lines thick. The top of the 
back was browner than the reft of the body. The 
tail was yellow above, and white below ; and the 

| legs were of a br ownifh black colour * 


- 


This 


* Mr Pangane: in his Synopfis of Quadrupeds, HN + was 
publifhed i in the year 1771, has defcribed this animal as a dif- 
tint fpecies of deer. It is furprifing, that this circumftance . 

| fhould 
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"This animal feems to approach nearer to the’ 


{tag than the fallow-deer, as appears from ‘the 


bare infpection of his horns, 


THE 


fhould have efcaped our author, efpecially as the two. defcrip- 
tions vary in feveral particulars. , Mr Pennant’s words. are : 


¢ Porcine. Derr, with flender trifurcated horns, thirteen 


« inches long, fix inches diftant at the bafe; head ten inches 


¢ anda half long: Body, from the tip of the nofe to the tail, 


« three feet fix inches: Height, from the fhoulders to the hoof, 
€ two feet two inches, and about two inches higher behind : 
é Length of the tail eight inches: Body thick and clumfy : 
€ Legs fine and flender: Colour on the upper part of the neck; 
< body; and fides, brown ; belly and rump of a lighter colour. 
€ In poffeflion of Lord Clive ; brought from fome part of India ; 
‘called, from the thicknefs of sags sels Hog Deer? Synop/: 


of quad. p. 52. 
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‘THE FALLOW DEER#*. 


O fpecies of patte makes fo near an ap= 
proach to another as the fallow deer to 
that of the flag. But, though their fimilarity - 
be great in every refpedt, they: fly from each o- 
ther, never intermix, and, of courfe, give rife to 
no intermediate race. It is even rare to find fal- 
-low deer in a country much frequented by flags, 
unlefs they are induftrioufly tranfported thither. 
Their nature feems to be lefs ruflic and robuft 
than that of the ftag ; and they are likewife lefs 
commof i in the foretts, They are kept in parks, 
where 


t 
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 # The horns of the fallow deer ate palmated at their ends, 

and branched on the hinder fide. - It has two flender brow an- 
tlers, and above them two flender branches. The colour of 
this deer is various, being reddifh, ees Bron white, or fpot- 
ted, . 

In Greek de sin Latin, Dama ; in tai Dao: ; in Spa- 
‘nith, Daino, Corza ; in German, Dam-birfeh 5 in Swedifh, Dof, 
| Fe ‘in Polifh, Lazii. x : 
| Euriceros Appianr. | - 

D Plinii. iit 

Dama vulgaris; Aldrov. quad. bifulc. p. 741. 

Dama vulgaris five recentiorum ; Gefner. Icon. anim. quad. 

» 51 

Cervus platyceros ; Raii BAR quad. p. 85. 
| _ Cervus dama, cornibus ramofis, recurvatis, compreffis; fum- 
mitate palmata ; 5 Lynn. pyft. nat. p. 93. 4 

Cervus palmatus, Dama-cervis ; Klein, quad. bift. nat. D. 25. 
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where they may be faid to be half domeftic.) 
More of them are reared in England than in any! 
other country of Europe ; co the Englith are 
extremely fond of their venifon. The dogs ala 
fo prefer the flefh of this deer to that of all oth, 
animals ; and, after they have once eat of It, 
they are extremely apt, inthe chafe of the flag 
or roc deer, to change their courfe when they, 
perceive the fcent of the fallow deer. In fome 
provinces of France, and in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, there are fallow deer, as alfo in Spain| 
and Germany. Thofe of America were probably! 
tranfported from Europe. It feems to be an a=) 
nimal peculiar to the. temperate climates; for 
there are none in Ruflia, and they are feldom: 
met within Sweden or other northern. coun=| 
tries *. 
The ftags are more genera lly diffufed ove 
Europe; they are even found in Norway, and) 
all the northern regions, Lapland perhaps ex-| 
“cepted. They are alfo frequent in Afia, efpe= 
“cially in Tartary t, and the northern provinces 
of China, They are likewife found in America ; 3) 
‘for thofe of Canada Ÿ differ from ours in thé 
length of their horns only, and the direction of 


et 
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* Linn. Faun. Sec. 1 

+ Defcription de l’Inde, par Marc. Paul, liv. 1. p. 38. “4. 

tres edifiantes, recueil 26. p. 371. 
+ The Canadian flag is precifely the fame with that 0 
France ; defeription de la Nouv. France, par eg a tom. 13 

(Ps 129: 
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their pile * which is fometimes not ftraight, 
as in the common flag, but turned backward, fo 
that the end of each points to the ftem of the 
“a But this form of the horns isnot abfo- 
ûtely peculiar to the ftag of Canada ; for we 
fiid fimilar horns engraven in /a Venerie de du 
Fouilloux Ÿ ; and thofe of the Corfican flag 
have ftraight antlers; which is a fuflicient 
proof that the Canailian flag is only a variety, 
to which ftags of all countries are fubjeét. 
There are Fe horns which have a number 
Of antlers on their fummits, in form of a crown. 
Thefe are rarely found in France ; but, fays Du 
Fouilloux t they come from Ruffia and Germa- 
ny. This is another variety only, and not.a 
fpecies different from the common kind. Hence, 
in Canada, as well as in France, moft {tags have 
ftraight antlers ; but, i in the former, they. are lar- 
ger and thicker ; becaufe they find, in thefe un- 
inhabited regions, more nourifhment and repofe 
than in populous countries. There are large 
and {mall ftags in America, as well as in Europe. 
But, however generally this fpecies is diffufed, it 
feems to be limited to cold and temperate cli- 
mates.. The ftags of Mexico and South A- 
merica, thofe of Cayenne, thofe called Gange 
flags, mentioned in M. Perrault’s memoirs, un- 
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Lx See the figure of the Canadian ftag, in 7 des animaux x par | 
M. Perrault. | 
fey, La Venerie de Jacques du F puilloux, 122 
» À Ibid. p. 20. | 
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der the name of Realities 4 hot denomi- 
nated Cape flags, and thofe of Gino. and other 
warm countries, belong not to the common fpe- 
cies, as will appear when the particular hig 
of each is given. | “a 
As the fallow deer is lefs favage, more -deli- 
cate, and approaches nearer to the domeftic flate 
than the flag, he is alfo fubje@ to a greater num- 
ber of varieties. Belide the common and the 
white fallow deer, there are feveral other varie- 
ties, 4s thofe of Spain, which are nearly as large 
as the ftag ; but their neck is not fo thick, and 
their colour is darker, with a blackifh tail, not 
white below, and longer than that of the de. 
mon kind; thofe of Virginia, which are almoft 
as large as thofe of Spain, and rémarkable for 
the great fize of their genital organs : Others 
have a comprefled forehead, with the ears and 
tail longer than thofe of the common fallow. deer, 
are aus with a white fpot upon the hoofs of 
the hind feet ; others are fpotted with white, 
black, and be) and others are entirely black, 
All thefe have their horns flatter, broader, and 
better garnifhed with antlers tien thofe of the 
flag ; they likewile incline more inwardly, and 
are more palmated at the points ; and, when the 
horns are very ftrong, the largeft antlers are 
fometimes terminated by fmall palms. The tail 
_of the common fallow deer is longer than tha 
of the ftag, and its hair is brighter. The horn 
of the fallow deer fhed, like rea of the flag ; 
ae be 
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sut they fall off ree and are renewed nearly 
it the fame time. Their rutting feafon arrives 
ifteen days or three weeks after that of the ftag. 
The males then bellow frequently, but-with a 
pocjand interrupted voice. They are not fo 
furious as the flag, nor exhauft themfelves by 
rutting. They never depart from their own 
jountry in queft of females ; but they difpute 
ind fight for the poffeffion of their miftrefles. 
They illogaig in herds, which, almoft always 
seep together. When there is a great number 
in one park, they genera lly form themfelves in- 
-o two diftinét troops, which foon become ho-’ 
file, becaufe they both wifh to occupy the fame 
part of the inclofure. Each of thefe troops has’ 
its own chief, who marches foremoft ; and he is 
always the oldeft and ftrongeft of the Hock. 
The others follow him ; and the whole draw up 
in order of battle, to fore the other troop from 
the beft pafture. The order with which thefe 
Combats are conduéted is very fingular. They 
make regular attacks, fight with courage, mutu- 
ally fupport each other, and never alk them- 
felves vanquifhed by a fingle check ; for the battle 
is daily renewed, till the weaker are completely 
defeated, and Ships to remain in the worft pa- 
fture. ‘They love elevated and hilly countries, 
When chafed, they run not.out, like the. flag, 
but double, and endeavour to edtiedat. themfelves 
from the dogs by artifice, and by fubftituting an- 
ether animal in their place. However, wheta 
NS Le AE fatigued 
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fatigued and heated, they take the water, but! 
never attempt to crofs fuch extenfive rivers as! 
the ftag. Thus, between the chafe of the fal-1 
low deer and ftag, there is no material difference. 
Their knowledge and inftinéts, their fhifts and 
doublings, are the fame, only they are more free | 
quently praétifed by the fallow deer. As he. ist 
lefs enterprifing, and runs not fo far before the! 
dogs, he has oftener occafion to change, or fub-4 
ftitute another in his place, to double, return upon | 
his former tracts, &c. which renders the hunt-! 
ing of the fallow deer more fubje&t to inconve-# 
niencies than that of the ftag. Befides, as he a 
fmaller and lighter, the impreflions of his ‘feet! 
upon the ground are fighter, and the branches : 
he knocks off from the trees with his horns are’ 
fmaller. Hence the dogs are lefs apt-to oblervel 
the change, or fubftitution of another animal, 
and it is more difficult to bring them into the. 
{cent when at fault. | \ 4 
_ The fallow deer is very eafily tamed, vee Ls 
many fubftances which are rejeCted by the flag. 
He likewile preferves his fat or venifon much 
better ; for he is not renderéd meagre by rutting,: 
though followed by the longeft and fevereft 
winters; and he is nearly in the fame condition. 
during the whole year. He browses clofer than! 
“the ftag, which makes the trees or bufhes cut by 
him more difficult to fhoot than thofe cut by the 
fag. The young fallow deer eat quicker, and 
with more avidity than the old, They rumis 
nate 5 
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nate ; they fearch Fs the females in the fecond 
year, ‘and attach not themfelves to one, like the 
roe buck, but love variety, like the fag.t The 
female goes with young eight months fome 
days. Like the hind, fhe produces one, fome- 
times two, and very rarely three fawns. They 
are capable of engendering and producing from 
the age of two to that of fifteen or fixteen years. 
Laftly, the fallow deer refemble the fag in al= 
moft all their natural difpofitions: and habits ; 
the greatelt difference between thefe two animals 
confifts in the duration of their lives. We for- 
_merly remarked, from the teftimony of huntf- 
men, that the flag lives thirty-five or forty years; 
and, from the fame authority, we learn that the 
fallow deer live only about twenty years. As 
they are fmaller, it-is probable that their growth 
is fooner accomplifhed than that of the ftag ; be- 
| çaufe, in all animals, the duration of life is pro- 
portioned to the time of growing, and not to the 
time of geftation; for here the time of geftation 
is the fre Befid es, in other fpecies, as that of 
the ox, though the time of geftation be long, 
the duration of life is fhort, Of courfe, .we 
ought not to meafure the duration of life by the 
time of geltation, but by that of the growth, 
reckoning from birth, nearly to the full expan- 
ae of the ea On 
TH E 


* For a few fupplementary remarks op the fallow deer, 
tee the article Axise ! 
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S the flag is the nobleft inhabitant of~ the 
. wood, he occupies the deepefl fhades of 
the foreft, and the moft elevated ridges of thofe 
mountains which are covered with lofty trees, 
The rae deer, as if inferior i in {pecies, contents 


himfelf , 


* The roe deer has ftrong, upright, rugged, and trifurcated 
horns, from fix to eight inches long. The length, from nofe to 
tail, is three feet nine inches; the fut it before, is two feet three 
inches; behind, two feet feven inches ; a length of the tail is only 
one inch. The weight of a full grown buck is near 60 Ib. The 
hair in fummer is very fhort and {mooth. The ends oi the hairs 
are of a deep red colour, and the bottoms of a dark gray. In 
winter, the hairs are very long, and hoary at the tips, except at the 
back, where they are often very dark. The legs are flender; | 
and below the firft joint of the hind legs there is a tuft of long ! 
hair. The rump, and under fide of the tail : are white; Pennant, | 
Lnopfi of quad. p. 53 

The name of the Roe deer in. Greek is Acpxwe; in Latin, Ca- — 
preolus, Capriolus ; 3 in It dan, | Capriolo ; in Spanifh, Zorlito, Gad 
bronzillo montes : in Portuguele, Cabra montes ; in German, Rehe; 

_ in Swedifh, Ra diur ; in Danith, Raa- diur ; in Scots, Ree. buck. 
Dorcas Ariflotelis, Caprea Plinit. 
Capra, Capreolus, five Dorcas ; Si dnd Jean: Anim. quad. 

p.64 tis a | 
Capriolus ; Fohnfion, Hifi. anim. quad. tab. 33. 
Dorcas Scotiae perfamiliaris ; Charleton de di iferentiis animal. 

Pe Oe Eee ~ ÿ 

 Capreolus vulgo. Cefrutas Blvefiris feprenerionalic sda 

Raii fynopf. quad. p.89. ; q 
Cervus capreolus, cornibus ramolis, teretibus, eredis 5 fum-, 

|" mitate bifida, Lynn. fifi. nat. p. 94. ‘ 

_ Cervus minimus, Capreolus, Cervulus, Caprea, cornibus bre. 

wibus, ramofs, annuatim deciduis; Akin. quad. el Tals Pe 24: 
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himfelf with a humbler refidence, and generally | 
dwells among the thick foliage of young brufh= 
wood. But, if he is inferior to the flag in dig- 
-nity, frength, and ftature, he is endowed with 
more gracefulnefs, vivacity, and courage *, ih bw 
‘is fuperior in gaiety, neatnefs, and fprightlinefs. 
His figure is more elegant and handfome. His 
eyes are more Ban and animated. His | 
limbs are more nimble, his movements quicker, 
and he bounds, feemingly without effort, with 
equal vigour and agility. His coat, or hair, is 
always clean, fmooth, and gloffy. He never 
' wallows in the mire like the flag. "He de lights 
_in dry and elevated fituations, where the air is 
pureft. He is likewife more crafty, conceals 
_himfelf with greater addrefs, is more difficult to 
trace, and derives fuperiorrefources frominflin® : 
For, though he has the misfortune to leave be- . 
is him a ftronger fcent than the flag, which 
_ redoubles the ardour and appetite of the dogs, 
he knows how to withdraw himfelf from their 
| purfuit, by the rapidity with which he begins 
his flight, and by his numerous doublings. He 
. delays not his arts of defence till his firength 
. fails him; but as, foon as he finds that the firft 
_ efforts de a rapid chafe have been unfuccefsful, 
_he repeatedly returns to his former fteps; and, 
_ after confounding by thefe oppofite movements, 
the 


‘Ve When the ns of the roe deer are attacked, he defends them 
with courage, and, though fmaller, he has ftrength enough to 


_ gombat a young ftag, and put him to flight; Nouv. Traité de la 
; fre P. 178, . 
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the direétion he has taken, after intermixing | 
the prefent with the paft emanations from 
his body, he rifes from the earth by a great bound, 
and, retiring to a fide, he lies down flat on 
his belly, and, in this immoveable fituation, he 
allows the whole troop of his deceived enemies 

to pafs very near him. 
The roe deer differs from the ftag and fallow 
deer, in difpofition, temperament, manners, and . 
-almoft every natural habit. Iaftead of affocia- 
ting in herds, they live in feparate families. The 
father, mother, and young, go together, and 
never mix with ftrangers. They are conftant in 
their amours, and never unfaithful like the flag. | 
As the females generally produce two fawns, 
the one male and the other female, thefe young 
animals brought up and nourifhed together, ac- 
quire a mutual affection fo ftrong, that they ne- 
ver quit each other, unlefs one of them meets 
- with a misfortune, woe never ought to fepa-/ 
rate lovers. This attachment is more than love; 
for, though always together, they feel the ar- 
dour of the rut but once a year, and it continues 
only fifteen days, commencing at the end of 
Oober, and ending before the fifteenth day of ! 
November. They are not then, like the flag, 
overloaded with fat : They have no ftrong fmell, 
no fury, ina word, nothing that can change the : 
ftate of their bodies. During this period, they | 
indeed fuffer not their Lives to remain with — 
them. The father drives them off,as if he meant” 
: to. 
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to oblige them to yield their place to thofe 
which are to fucceed, and to form new families 
for themfelves. However, after the rutting fea- 
fon is paft, the fawns return to their mother, 
and remain with her fome time; after which 
they feparate forever, and remove to a diftance 
from the place which gave them birth. 
The female goes with young five months and 
a half, and ries forth about the end of April 
or ‘beginning of May. The hinds, as formerly 
remarked, go with young above eight months ; 
‘and this fitters alone is Gs deat to prove, 
that thefe animals are fo, remote from each other 
in fpecies, as to prevent their ever intermixing 
or producing an intermediate race. By this dif- 
ference, as well as thofe of figure and fize, they — 
approach the goat as much as they recede from 
the flag ; for the goat goes with young nearly 
the fame time, and the roe deer may be regard- 
ed as a wild goat, which , feeding folely on wood, 
carries wood inftead of Dayar The female, acd | 
about to bring forth, feparates from the male. 
_ To avoid the wolf, who is her moft dangerous 
_ enemy, fhe conceals herfelf in the deepeft recef- 
_ fes of the foreft. In ten or twelve days, the 
|. fawns acquire ftrength fufficient ta enable them 
… to follow her. When threatened with danger, 
the hides them in aclofe thicket, and, to preferve 
_ them, prefents herfelf to be chafed. But, not- 
withftanding all her care and anxiety, the young 
are fometimes carried off by men, dogs, or 


wolves. 
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wolves. ‘This is indeed the time of their great- 
eft deftruétion, Of this fpecies, which is. not 
very numerous, I know, from experience, that 
more are deftroyed in the month of May, than 
during all the reft of the year. I often live in a 
part of the country * where roe deer are greatly 
efteemed. Many fawns are annually brought 
me alive by men, and others killed by dogs, 

without reckoning thofe which are deftroyed by 
wolves: And I have obferved, during the {pace 
‘of more than twenty-five years, that, as if there 
were a perfect equilibrium between the caufes 


_ of deftruction and renovation, their number is | 


always nearly equal in the fame diftricts, It is. 
not difficult to count them; for they are no- 
where numerous, and they live feparately in di- 


ftin& families :. In a coppice, for example, of 


100 acres, there will be one family, or from three 
to five individuals ; for a female, which gene- 
rally produces two fawns, fometimes brings forth 
but one, and fometimes, though very feldom, 
three. In another diftri&, of double the extent, 


there will be feven or eight, that is, two fami- 


‘lies: and I have remarked, that each diftrict al- 
ways harbours an equal number, except when: 


the winters have been extremely rigorous and — 


long: In this cafe, the whole family are deftroy= 
ed; but it is replaced by another the following 
year ; and thofe diftriêts, for which they have a 
naine are ri pe inhabited rs by an 


equal 
* At Wisntbards in Peay 
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equal number. : It is alledged, however, that, in 


. general, their number is‘diminifhing. There are 


whole provinces, it muft be. acknowledged, of 
France, where not one of them is to be found, 
Though common in Scotland *, there are none 
in England. They are very rare in Italy; and 


they are now more fcarce in Sweden than for- 


merly, &c. But this effect may have proceeded 
from the diminution of forefts, or from fome 
very fevere winter, like that of the year 1709, 


which almoft Releuouet the whole, roe deer of. 
_ Burgundy; fo that feveral years pafled before . 


the {pecies was recruited. : Befides, they are not 
equally fond of every country ; for, in the fame _ 


_ countries, they prefer particular places, They 


Jove hills, or plains on the tops of mountains. 


They never flay in -the deepeft recefles of the 


forefts, nor inthe. middle of extenfive woods ; 


but give the preference to the fkirts or pro- 


- jections of woods which are furrounded with 


cultivated fields, and to-open. coppices which 


| produce the berry- bearing alder, brambles, &cc. 


The fawns continue with their parents eight 
or nine months, and, when feparated, about the 
end of the Gr year of their age, their horns ‘ 
begin to appear in the form of two knobs much 


lefs than thofe of the ftag. There is fill a great- 
er difference between thefe two animals: The 


4 horns of the flag fhed in ae Apring, and are re- 


newed 
2 They are not very common in Scotland ; for they exilt no- 
where but in what is called the Highlands, or northern mountains 


of Scotland. \ 
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newed in fummer ; but thofe of the roe deer fall 
off at the end of autunin, and are replaced in : 
winter. Several caufes concur in producing thefe 
different effects. In fummer, the flag takes a 
great deal of nourifhment, and grows exceed- 
ingly fat; he next exhaufts Hiinieié fo much 
in the rutting feafon, that the whole winter is 
neceflary to recover his vigour. But, during 
this feafon, inftead of faperabundant nourifh- 
ment, he is half ftarved for want of fubfiftence, 
and, confequently, his horns cannot begin to 
fhoot till the fpring, when his nourifhment be- 
gins to be redundant. ‘The roe deer, on the 
contrary, who is never fo much wafted, has no 
occafion for equal reparation ; and, as he is ne- 
ver loaded with fat, as no change is produced in 
him by rutting, but continues always nearly the 
fame, he has at all times a redundance of nou- 
-xifhment; fo that, even in winter, and a fhort 
time after rutting, he fheds andrenews his horns. 
Thus, in all thefe animals, the redundant orga- : 
nic nourifhment, before it is determined to té 
feminal refervoirs, and forms the feminal fluid, 
is transferred to the head, and manifefts itfelf 
externally by the produétion of horns ; in the : 
fame manner as in man, the hair and the beard 
announce and precede the fecretion of the femi- : 
nal fluid: And it is apparent, that thefe vege- . 
table productions, as they may be denominated, © 
are formed of aredundant organic fubftance, but, 
fill imperfe&, and mixed with brute particles, ! 
| fince : 


/ 
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_ fince they preferve, in their growth and fub- 
 ftance, the qualities of vegetables. But the fe- 
minal fluid, the production of which is not fo 
early, is a matter purely organic, deprived en- 
tirely of its brute particles, and perfectly affimi- 
Jated to the body of the animal. , 

= When the roe deer has renewed his horns, he 
rubs them againft the trees, like the flag, in or- 
der to tear off the fkin with which they are co- 
vered ; and this commonly happens in the month 
of March, before the trees begin to fhoot, Hence 
it is not the fap of the wood which colours the 
horns of the roe deer. However, the horns are 
brown when the animal is brown, and: yellow 
when he isred ; and, confequently, the colour 
of the horns proceeds, as formerly remarked *, 
folely from the nature of the animal, and the 
impreflion of the air. The fecond horns of the 
‘roe have two or three antlers in each fide ; the 
third, three or four; the fourth, four or five, 
and they feldom have more. We diftinguith 
the old ones by the thicknefs of the ftems, the 
largenefs of the bur, of the pearlings, &c. As 
jong as the horns continue foft, they are ex- 
tremely fenfible: Of thisI have hada ftriking 
example: The young fhoot of a roe buck’s 
horn was cut off witha ball.. The animal was 
‘ftunned, and fell down as if he had been 
dead. The fhooter, who was near, feized him 
by the foot ; but the buck, fuddenly recovering 


"3 | his 
* Bee above, Hiftory of the flag, p. 102. 
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his fenfes and his ftrength, dragged .the man, 
though he was ftrong and alert, thirty paces in- 
to the wood. After killing him with a ‘knife, # 
we difcovered that he had received no other © 
wound, Befides, it is well known, that flies are 
very troublefome to the flag: When his horns 
are growing, he retires to the deepeft parts of 4 
the wood, where the flies are lefs numerous ; 1 
| becaufe, when they fix upon the tender horns, — 
the irritation they occafion is infupportable. 
‘Thus there is an intimate communication. be- : 
tween the foft parts of the horns, and the whole | 
nervous fyftem. of the animal. The roe buck, | 
who has nothing to apprehend from the flies, 
becaufe he renews his horns in winter, never re- 
tires in this manner ;.but he walks with caution, | 
and carries his head low, left he fhould touch | 
the branches. à | | | 
In the flag, the fallow deer, and roe buck, 
thefrontal bone has two procefles, or eminences, | 
on which the horns .reft. Thefe proceffes be- 
' gin to fhoot at the age of five or. fix months, 
{oon after acquire their full growth, and, inftead 
of rifing higher in proportion as the animal ad- 
_wances in years, they annually fink and dimi~- 
nifh; fo that, in old ftags or roe bucks, the 
burs are nearly fupported upon the frontal bone, 
the proceffes of which having then become very 
broad and very fhort: This is the moft certain 
mark by which the age of thefe animals can be 
diftinguifhed. At firft fight this fact appears to 
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be fingular, but admits of an eafy explanation, 
when it is confidered, that the horns, fupported 
by thefe procefles, prefs againft them during the 
whole time of growth, which continues for fe- 
veral months every year: Hence thefe bones, 
however hard, muft become broader, and fink 
lower annually, by the great and long continued 
preflure they receive from every renewal of the 
animals horns. It is for the fame reafon, that, 
though the ftems and burs, or ‘rings, always 
grow thicker in proportion to the age of the ani- 
mal, the height of the horns and the number of 
antlers diminith fo faft, that, when he is very 
old, they are only two thick knobs, with very 
dmall antlers. : 
As the female roe goes with young five months 
and a half only, and as the growth of the 
fawn is more rapid that that of the ftag, the du- 
ration of her life is much fhorter, feldom extend- 
ing, Î imagine, beyond twelve or fifteen years. 
Ihave reared feveral of them ; but could never 
preferve them above five or fix years. They 
are very delicate in the choice of their food, ree 
quire a great deal of exercife, fine air, and much 
room, which is the reafon why they are unable, 
except in the firft years of their growth, to refift 
the inconveniences of a domeftic life. To make 
a male live comfortably, he muft be furnifhed with 
a female, and a park of a hundred acres. They 
may be tamed, but can never be rendered obe- 
dient or familiar, They always retain a por- 
PY OL LV. I tion 


tion of their natural wildnefs, are e eafly | terrifi=, 

ed, and then. run with fach force and: precipi=} 
tation againft. the walls, that, they, often. break} 
their, limbs., . However tame they may. be, they 
cannot be trufted ; for, the males particularly are 
fubjeat to dangerous caprices; they take an aver- 
fion at certain perfons, and make furious attacks de 
with their horns, the, blows of which are fufici-! 
ent to knock a man. to the ground, after which 
they. continue, to tread on him with their feet. 
‘The roe. buck bellows. not, fo. fr equently,. nord 


| with fo loud or, fo ftrong . a voice, as thé, ftag. 

The young | ones utter a fhort and plaintive Cry 
Miss, by which they indicate their want of! 
food. This found is eafily imitated ; and the: 
mother, deceived by the cal/, will come up to! 
the very 1 muzzle of the hunter’ s. gun. 

In winter, the. roe bucks frequent the thicket 
coppices, and feed upon brambles, broom, heath, 
the catkins of the hazel, willow, &c. In fpring, 

they repair to the more. open. brufhwood, and. 
eat the buds and young leaves of almoft every 
‘tree. This warm food ferments in their fo, 
machs, and intoxicates them to fuch a degree 
that they are eafily furprifed. They know not 
where they are going, and not unfrequently 
come out of the wood, and fometimes approach 
inate of cattle, and the habitations of men... In 
fummer, they ‘dwell in the more elevated cop= 
pices, from which they feldom departs, except 


in, very dry weather, when they 8° to drink at 
, . rt : mM 
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fome fountain; for, when the dews abound, 
or the leaves are moiftened with rain, they ne- 
er drink. They are delicate in the choice of 
their food ; they eat not with avidity, like the 

- ftag, and they feldom approach the cultivated — 
elds, becaufe they prefer the berry-bearing alder 
and bramble to grain or pot-herbs of any kind. 

-.. Though the flefh of thefe animals be excel- 

lent food; yet it admits of much choice. The 

… quality. of their venifon depends chiefly on 

the country they inhabit; and even the beft 
+! ‘countries produce good and bad kinds. The 

" flefh of the brown roe buck is finer than that of 

the red. All the males, after the age of two 

_ years, have hard and ill-tafted fleth; but that of 
the females, though farther advanced in years, 

is more ne The flefh of the fawns, when 

_ very young, is loofe and foft; but, at the age of 

* eighteen months, it is in its highet {tate fa per=. 

fection. Thofe which live in plains and val- 

) Jeys are not good; thofe that come from moift 

D. are full worfe ; thofe brought up in 
parks are inlipid; and, laftly, there are no good 
_roe bucks but thofe who inhabit dry and elevated 
“countries, interfperfed with hills, woods, cultiva- 

“ted and fallow lands, where they enjoy plenty 

4 of air, food, FAN and folitude; for thofe : 
“which have been often difturbed are meagre, and 
the flefh of thofe that have been frequently hunt- 
edi is “de and infipid. 

T2 | This 
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This fpecies, which is lefs numerous than that 
of the ftag, and very rare in many parts of Eu- 
rope, feems to be much more abundant in Ame- 
rica, where there are two varieties, the red, 
which is the largeft, and the brown, which has 
a white {pot behind, and is fmaller: And, as 
they are found in the northern as well as the 
fouthern parts of America, it is probable that 
they differ more from each other than from 
thofe of Europe. They are very common, 
for example, in Louifiana *, and larger than 
thofe of France. They are likewife found 
in Brafil ; for the animal called Cujuacu-apara 
differs not more from our roe buck than 
the flag of Canada from our flag. . There is in- 
deed a little variation in the figure of the horns, 
as appears from Perrault’s figure of the! Canadi- 
an flag, compared with the defcription and fi- 
gure of the Brafilian flag given by Pifo.  * In 
‘ Brafil,” fays Pifo, ‘there aré roe bucks, of 
‘which fome have no horns; and are called 
njuacu-été, and others have horns, and are 
called Cujuacu-apara. The latter are fmaller 
 ¢¢han the former; their hair is fmooth, glofly, 
6 and mixed with brown and white, efpecially 
‘when the animals are young; for the white is 
‘ effaced with age. The foot is divided into two 

| ge, | ‘ black 


* The flefh of the roe buck is much ufed in Louifiana. This 
animal is fomewhat larger than the European kind, and his 
horns are fimilar to thofe of the ftag; but he differs both in the 
coat and the colour. He ferves the inhabitants in place of 
mutton ; Mem. fur la Louifiaine, par M. Dumont, tom. 1. fe 75+ 
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‘black toes, upon each of which there is a fmal- 
‘ler one fuperinduced; the tail is fhort; the 
‘eyes large and black; the noftrils open; the 

- © horns are of a middle fize, and fall off annual- 
“ly. The female goes with young five or fix 
‘months. ‘They may be tamed *,’ &c, Mar- 
graave adds, ‘that the horns of au apara have 

» “three, branches, and that: the inferior branch is 
- ‘ Jongeft and divided into two.’ From thefe de- 
 fcriptions, it is apparent, that the apara is only a 
: variety of our roe buck; and Ray fufpeëts +, 
_ that the Cujuaca-apara is the male, and the Cur 
| juaca-été the female, and that they both belong 
to the fame fpecies. I fhould willingly affent to 
_ Mr Ray’s opinion, if Pifo had not exprefsly faid, 
| that thofe which have horns are {maller than 
| the other kind. It is not probable that, at Bra- 
fil, the females of this fpecies fhould be larger 
than the males, fince every where élfe they are 
 fmaller. At the fame time, though I believe the 
_ Cujuaca-apara tobe: only a variety of our roe 
_ buck, to which we may alfo add the Capreolus 
. marinus of Johnfton, I fhall not decide concern- 
ing the Cyjuaca-été till farther information be 
+ obtained. | 


file SUPPLEMENT... 


-* Pifon. Hi, Brafil. p. 98. + Raii Synopf. anim. quad. p. ga. 
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It has frequently been metitioned, in my ori- 
ginal work; that the common colours of wild — 
animals are yellow, brown, and gray, and that 
the domeftic ftate gives rife to white fallow deer, 
white rabbits, &c. EF find, however, that N ‘ature. 
alone fometimes produces the fame effect upon 

wild animals. : M. l'Abbé dé la Villette informs 
me, that a tes belonging to-his brother’s eftate, 
near Orgelet in Franche-comté, brought him two 
‘old roe deers; one of which was of the common 
colour, and the other, being a female, was as 
white as milk, and had no ‘black but on the 
‘hoofs and the extremity of the nofe * 

Roe bucks; fimilar to thofe of Europe, are 
found ‘throughout’ all North America ; only 
they are Jap and their fize increafes in pro- : 
portion as the climate becoines more temperate. 
The roe bucks of Louifiana are generally double ! 
the fize of thofe of France F. ©: M. de Fontenelle | 
adds, that they are eafily tamed. In this he is 
fupported by the evidence of M. Kalm, who 

mentions a roe buck which went daily to the | 

woade 


* Extra@ of a pi from M. l’Abbé de la Villette a M. de ; 
Buffon, dated Lon-le-Saumier, June 17. 1773. 

+ Extraét of a letter from M. de Fontenelle, King’ s phyity 
cian at New Orleans, to M. de Buffon. 
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wood in’ queft Of far atid fete to"his houfe 
inthe evening But, id South si this 
fpecies is fübjeæt talpréats variéties, M, dela 
peu King’s toy etat at Cayenne, fays,* that 
‘they have there four kinds of ftags, called in- 
_# difcriminately, both; males and females; by the. 
£'name of binds. Therfirft kind, called) wood of 
| & red binds, keep perpetually in the thickeft parts 
y cof; the peas ‘to avoid being tormented by the 
; flies, This kind is talleriand thicker than that 


! 


called:the /avanna bind, and yet it is‘exceed- 
‘edin fize by the barallou hind, which is the 
+ “fecond fpecies, and of the fame colour:with the 
'* wood hind. :Whénithe males are old, their 
» © horns confift of one’ branch only, and they at 
_ ©no period exceed four or five inches in height. 
© Thefe barallou hinds are rare, and combat the 
‘wood hinds. In thefe two fpecies, at the fide 
‘of each noftril, there ‘are two  confiderable 
* glands which fecrete a white, foetid humour.” 
© The third fpecies is called the favanna hind, 
# Its coat is grayifh, and its limbs and body long- 
“er than the preceding. M. de la Borde was 
* affured by the hunters,1thatthe favanna hind 
‘ had no:glands on) thesnoftrils, and-that: it «was 
‘iles favage, and: even: fo. curious.as to pappioach 
fimen. DEN i 32 q sign) iis gers 
:f The fourth Spoctendl “leu ONE had, 
bi@hiotls is fmaller and moreicommon'than’ the 
* other three. ri are not fo wild, land! their 
Lt ‘ horns. 

+ * Voyage de Pierre Kalas, tom. 2. P- 350. 
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€ horns are longer and more palmated or branch- 
‘ ed than thofe of the other three kinds. They. 
‘are called /avanna hinds, becaufe they. fre- 
‘ quent the watery so je and lands covered 
‘ with marfhes. | aie 
‘*- Thefe animals feed upon the manioc, and 
“often deftroy the plantations. Their flefh is 
‘ very tender and well-tafted., Both the old and 
‘ the young are ufed as food, and they are fupe- 
* rior to the European ftags. They tame fo eafi- 
* ly, that they run about the ftreets of Cayenne, 
‘and go out of the town and return, without. 
‘ being afraid of any objet. The females even 
‘ go into the woods in queft of wild males, and 
“afterwards return with their fawns. 
© The caricou is the {malleft; his hair is of a 
* whitifh gray colour, and his horns are flraight 
‘and pointed. He belongs rather to the roe 
‘ buck than to the flag. He never appears near 
© inhabited places ; but is very common in large | 
* woods. : However, he is eafily tamed; a 
‘the female brings forth anly one fawn every 
$ year.’ | | 
If the above defctiptions be compared with 
what i is afterwards remarked, in the hiftory of 
the Mazame, or Mexican deer, it will appear, 
that all thefe pretended fpecies of ftags or hinds 
are only roe bucks, the varieties of which are 
more numerous in the New than in the Old 
Gontinent, 
THE 
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TE HE moft numerous fpecies of animals are 
Ë by no means the moft ufeful, Nothing 
can be more noxious than thofe multitudes of 
tats, mice, locufts, caterpillars, and other infects, 
the fecundity of which Nature feems rather to 
permit than to ordain. But the fpecies of the 
1 hare 
 * The hare has two cutting teeth in each jaw; long ears; 
a fhort tail ; five toes before, and four behind. The ears are 
tipt with black; the eyes are large and prominent; the chin 
and whifkers white; the hair on the face, back, and fides, 
white at the bottom, black in the middle, and tipt with 
tawny red. The throat and breaft are red, the belly white, 
and the tail black above, and white beneath.. The feet are 
covered with hair, even at the bottom. A large hare weighs 
eight pounds and a half; its length, from the nofe to the tail, 
is two feet ; Pennant’s finopf. of quad. p. 248. . 
_ In Greek, Aavos in Latin, Lepus, quali Levipes; in Ita- 
lian, Lepre; in Spanifh, Leibre ; in Portuguefe, Lebrez in Ger- 
man, Ha/e; in Swedifh, Hare; in Dutch, Hafe; in Polifh, Sa- 
jonz ; in Rufs, Zaitza; in Arabian, Errab, Harneb, Arneph > 
in Turkith, Taufan; in Perfic, Kargos; at Brafil, Thabiti; in 
North America, Soutanda. j: RS 
| Lepus, Raë Syropf anim. quad. p. 204. Plinii, lib. 8. 0: 55. 
Gefner, quad. p. 605. | sf LA 
Char. Gen. Lepus, dentes primores II. fuperiores dupli- 
cati; interioribus minoribus. Car. Spec. Lepus timidus, 
cauda abreviata, auriculis apice nigris; Linn. Syf. Nat. p. 77. 
Lepus vulgaris cinereus, cujus venatio animum exhilarat ; 
Klein. quad. hift. nat. p. 51. | 
7 Lepus caudatus ex cireneo rufus ; Brifon. quad. p. 94. 
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hare and the rabbit afford to man the double 
| advantage arifing from number and utility. Thé 
hare is univerfally diffufed over all the climates 
of the earth, The rabbits, though originally na= 
tives of particular climates, multiply fo prodigi= 
oufly. wherever they are tran{ported,, that, inftead 
of being rooted.out, much art is ara to di- 
minifh their number, which is ISEB incom=. 
modious. y ae 4 a “4 | 3 
When we reflet où Mies amazing fecundity 
of each fpecies, the rapid and prodigious multi- 
plication of particular animals which come forth 
in myriads to ravage the earth, we are aftonifh- 
ed that they: opprefs not NAEUPE by their num- 
bers, and, after. defolating her. produtions,,. fall. 
victims to the univerfabwafte: they have createdy 
We view with terror the approach of thofe 
thick clouds, . thofe winged armies of famifhed 
infects, which feem, to threaten the whole globe 
with: deftruction;  and,. lighting’ on the fruitful 
plains of Egypt, or of India, annihilate, in an 
inftant,. the labours and the: hopes of nationss 
and, fparing neither: grain, nor fruits, nor herbs, 
nor leaves, nor roots, “ob the éarth of its ver= 
dure, and convert the richeft countries. into des 
ferts. We behold,: defcending from the moun- 
tains of the north, innumerable : ‘multitudes - of 
rats, which, like an 'animated. deluge, overwhelm 
the plains, fpread over the. fouthern.. provinces, 
and,after deftroying, in their paflage, every thin 
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that lives or vegetates, finifh théirnoxious cour 
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by infeding the earth and the air with the pu- 
trid emanations of their dead carcafles. In the 
fouthern regions, we behold, iffuing fuddenly 
from the deferts, myriads of ants,which, like an 
inexhauftible torrent, prefs forward in continued 
columns, drive men and animals from their ha- 
bitations, and never retire till they have produ- 
eed an univerfal dévaftation:: ‘And, when men, 
like the animals, were half fawage,’ and fubjéét 
fo all the laws and excefles ofiINature, have not 
fimilar inundations of the human fpecies taken 
place? Have not Normans, Huns, Goths, whole 
mations, or rather: colonies of: fierce atid brutal 
people; without habitation or name, fuddenty 
lued from their caverns, ‘amd:with: no othér 
power but what arifes from number, overturned © 
pines: and empires, !and, ‘after laying wafte the 
earth, repeopled iit diet men equally new and 
barbarous as themfelves ? : 77 
_ Thefe great events, thefe remarkable aeras in 
Bic hiftory of the human ‘race, are, however, 
only flight viciflitudes in the Shalnany courfe of 
‘animated heey Gh which, in mai is ae 


fteady ee VON da and thofe in- 
| numerable caufes of deftruction which reduce the 
| product of this fecundity to a determined mea- 
fare, and preferve, at all periods nearly an e- 
| qual number of individuals in each fpecies. And, 
| as thofe enormous multitudes of animals, which 
| penetnes phase appear, vanifh without aug- 
| | menting 
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menting the common flock, that of the humafi 
fpecies, in like manner, continues always ‘the 
fame. The variations ofthe latter are only 
flower ; becaufe, the life of. man being longe 
than that of fmall.animals, more time is necefla | 
ry to bring about.the alternate changes of aug 
mentation and diminution, But even this time 
though it makes a deep impreffion, becaufe it hag 
been accompanied with horror and defolation, i 
only an inftant in the fucceffion of ages: For, i 
eflimating the whole human fpecies that eve 
exifted, the number of men, like that of all o: 
ther animals, ought, at all periods, to be nearly t 
fame, fince it depends upon the equilibrium of 
phyfical caufes; and this equilibrium, to which 
every thing has been long reduced, cannot be 
infringed either by the efforts of men, or by any 
moral circumftances, which are only particula 
effects of thofe phyfical caufes. : Whatever care 
man may beltow on his own fpecies, he will ne- 
ver render itmore numerous in one place, but 
at the expence of an equal diminution in another. 
When any portion of the earth is overftocked 
with men, they difperfe or deftroy each other, 
and often eflablifh fuch laws and.cuftoms as give 
too great a check to this excefs of multiplication, 
In- remarkably prolific climates, as in China, 
Egypt, and Guiney; the inhabitants banifh, mus 
tilate, fell, or drown their offspring: In France, 
and other Catholic countries, they are condemn= 
ed to perpetual celebacy. Ehucliesirho exift, ufurp 

_ eafily 
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afily the rights 6f thofe who have no exift- 
ince: Regarding themfelves as neceflary beings, 
hey annihilate thofe which are contingent, and, 
or their own convenience, fupprefs future gene- 
‘ations, The fame reftriations are laid’ upon man, 
without his perceiving it, as are impoied upon 
the other animals: We cherifh of multiply, ne- 
plect or deftroy our fpecies, according to the ad- 
vantages or inconveniences which refult from 
them: And, as all moral effects depend upon 
phyfical caufes, which, ever fince the earth ac- 
quired its confiftence, are fixed and permanent, 
the number of the human fpecies, as well as that 
of all other animals, muft likewife be conftant 
and unalterable. Befides, this fixed flate, this con- 
fant number, imply not abfolute quantities. All 
phyfical and moral caufes, and the effects that 
refult from them, are balanced, and comprehen- 
ded within certain limits; which are more or lefs 
extended, but never to fuch a degree as to deflroy 
the equilibrium. As the whole univerfe is in 
perpetual motion, as all the powers of matter 
‘mutually act upon and counterbalance each o- 
ther, every effect is produced by a kind of ofcil- 
lations, to the middle points of which we réfer 
‘the ordinary courfe of Nature, and the extremes 
‘are thofe effects which are fartheft removed from 
that courfe. “Hence we find, that, both in ani- 
mals and vegetables, an exceflive muluplication 
is commonly followed by fterility: Plenty and _ 
fearcity alternately füccéed each other, and of- 
ten. 
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ten fo quickly, ‘that a tolerable judgment may 
be formed. of the produce of one year by that o 
the preceding. year. Apple, plumb, oak, beech, 
and moft fruit and foreft trees, HAA Fin abun 
dantly but once every other feafon. When ca- 
terpillars, flies, field mice, and other animals 
multiply to excefs in one year, their number is) 
greatly diminifhed the following year. If. infects, 
during thefe fertile feafons, multipl ied. the next 
in proportion to their numbers, the whole fruits 
of the earth, all our domeftic animals, and even, 
man himfelf, would fall viGtims to their rapacity. 
But the caufes of deftruétion and fterility imme- 
' diately fucceed thofe which give rife to a redun- 
- dant multiplication. Neither i is this deftruétion 
occafioned by contagion: It is a neceflary con= 
fequence of too great a mafs of animated matter 
colleéted in one place. In every fpecies, there 
are particular caufes of death, as fhall afterwards 
… be fhown, which are fuffcient to compenfate the 
excefs of preceding generations, 

I muft again remark, that this reafoning is not 
to be underftood in an Antara: or éven ina ftrict 
fenie, efpecially with regard tothofe fpecies which 
are not left entirely to the guidance of Nature, 
Man, and the other animals he has taken under | 
his protection and care, are more abundant than. 
they would be without that attention he beftows ; 
on them. But, as this care has alfo its limits, 
the augmentation which refults from it has long L 
been confined by immutable boundaries. And 

though, 
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4 in aed countries, the human fpecies, 
as well as domeftic : animals, are more numerous | 
than in other. climates, they. never multiply to 
excels ; ; becaufe, whenever they become incom- 
predions their number. is diminifhed Ry the fame 4 
power that produced them. | 
In diftriéts appropriated to the nleafunes of the 
“chafe, four or five hundred hares are fometimes 
‘killed i in the courfe of a fingle day’ s {port, The 
‘multiplication of thefe animals is very rapid.. 
From the firft year of their exiftence, they are 
yr ays in a condition for propagating. The fe- 
“males go with young only thirty or thirty-one 
“days. They bring forth three or four at a litter, 
cand, immediately afterwards, they receive the 
male, They likewife admit him during the time 
bof geftation, and, from a peculiar conforma- | 
“tion of their organs, they have frequent fuper- 
. foctations : : For the uterus is only a continua- 
“tion of the vagina, and has neither neck nor o- 
“rifice, as in other animals; but, in each horn, 
there i is an orifice opening ti the vagina, which 
| dilates during the time of bringing forth. Thus 
: “the horns are two diftinét uteri, which-can aû 
| independent of each other; fo that the females 
of this fpecies are capable of conceiving and 
_ bringing forth, at different times, by each u- 
| terus ; be confequently, tions mutt 
be as frequent among thefe animals as they are 
“rare in thofe which have not a double organ. 
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It is apparent, therefore, that the female 
hares may be in feafon and impregnated at all 
times. Another fingularity in their ftructure 
proves them to be equally lafcivious as they are 
fertile. The glans of the clitoris is prominent, 
and nearly as lar ge as that of the male penis ; 
and, as the vulva is hardly vifible, and the male, 
sex young, has neither fcrotum nor tefticles on | 
the outfide of the body, it is often difficult to | 
~ .diftinguith the females from the males. This 
peculiarity of ftruéture has rifen to the fol- 
lowing notions : That hermophradite hares are 
very common ; that the males fometimes bring 
forth young ; and that fome are alternately males 
and females, and perform the funétions of el- 
ther fex, becaufe the females, being more ardent 
than the males, often mount upon them, and be-_ 
caufe the external refemblance is fo great, that, 
_unlefs narrowly examined, the one may cally 
be miftaken for the other. | | | 

The young, when brought forth, have their 
eyes open. The mother fuckles them about 
twenty days ; after which they feparate, and pro- 
cure their own food. They never remove far 
from each other, nor fromthe place where they 
are littered. They live, however, in folitude, 
cach making a form or feat at the diftance of 
fixty or eighty paces. Thus, when we meet with 
one young hare, we are almoft certain of find- 
ing two or three others in the neighbourhood.. 
They feed more in up night than in the day; 

they 
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they eat herbs, roots, leaves, fruit, grain, and 
prefer thofe plants which have milky juices. 
During winter, they gnaw the bark indifcrimi- 


nately from all trees, except that of the alder 


and lime, which they never touche When 
‘reared in houfes, they are fed with lettuce and 


pot- -herbs: But the flefh of thofe fed hares has 
3 always a bad. tafte. 


During the day, they fleep or repofe in their 


' . forms, and are active only in the night, when 


they move about, feed, and copulate. ia? 


“the moon fhines, they ate feen: playing toge- 


<a ee 


ther, leaping and chafing each other. ‘The fmall- 


eft motion, or the noife of a falli ing leaf, is fuf- 
ficient to terrify and make ae i different 


_ Ways. 


Some authors ARTE that hares chew the 


cud. But I cannot affent to this opinion ; be- 


caufe they have one ftomach only, and its con- 
formation, as well as that of the other inteftines, 
are totally different from thofe of ruminating 
animals. The caecum of the latter is fmall, but 
that of the hare is very large ; and, when to the 


capacity — of the flomach this large caecum is 


added, it is eafy to perceive that the hare, by 


taking a great quantity of aliment, may live up- 


on herbs alone, like the horfe and isi which 
have alfo a large caecum, and but one Aantal 


and, Rated ent. are incapable.of ruminating. 


- Hares fleep much, but always with open eyes. 


“ They have neither eye-lids nor cilia, and their 
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eyes feem to be bad. : But, as a ‘remuneration, | 
they have an acute fenfe of hearing, and enor- è 
mous ears in proportion to the fize of their bo. 
dies. Thefe long ears they move with great fa-, 
cility, and employ them as 2 rudder to direct 
their courfe, which is fo rapid, that they outftrip 
all other animals. As their fore legs are much. 
fhorter than the hind legs, they run more eafily 
up than down hill; hence, when purfued, they 
always take to the higheft grounds, Their run- 
ning is a kind of gallop, a fucceflion of quick 
leaps. Their motion is not accompanied with 
noife ; becaufe their feet are covered, both above 
OS eee with hair. They are perhaps the 
only animals which have hair in the infide of 
the mouth à 72 | 

The duration of their life, like. that an other 
animals, is proportioned to the time of their 
growth, which 18 compl leted in one year, and 
they live about feven. The males are faid-to 
live longer than the females. They pafs their. 
days in fol itude and filence ; and their voice is 
never heard but when feized or wounded : It is 
aloud, fharp cry, | having fome refemblance to. 
the human voice. They. are not fo favage as 
their manners and habits would indicate: They : 
are gentle, and fufceptible of a kind of education, — 
Though eafily tamed, and even rendered caref-. 
fing, they never acquire that attachment which | 
is neceflary to make them domeftic ; for, when. 
taken young, and brought up in the houfe, they. 
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de. the firft tn of regaining their li- 
berty, and of flying to the fields. As they have » 
a fine ear, fit fpontaneoufly on their hind legs, 
and ufe the fore legs as a kind of hands, they 
have been trained to beat a drum, to perform 
eftures in cadence, &c, 
ri In general, the hare wants neither infinct 
fufficient for his own prefervation, nor fagacity 
for efcaping his enemies. He forms a feat or 
eft: In winter, he choofes fituations expofed 
fo the fouth, and, in fummer, to the north. 
W ith a view to deceive, he conceals himfelf be- 
tween clods or-hillocks of the fame colour with 
hat of his own hair. ‘‘ I have feen,’ fays Fouil- 
loux, ‘ a hare fo fagacious, that, after hearing 
‘the hunter’s horn, he ftarted from his form, 
and, thoughat the diftance of a quarter of a 
D went to fwim in a pool, and lay 
' down on the rufhes in the middle of it, 
Fvithout being chafed by the dogs. I have 
‘feen a hare, after running two hours before 
“the dogs, pufh another from his feat, and take 
| pofleffion of it. I have feen others fwim over 
“two or three ponds, the narroweft of which was 
f eighty paces broad. I have feen others, after a 
‘two hours chafe, run into a fheep-fold and lie 
Bin among the fheep. I have feen others, 
‘when hard pufhed, run in among a flock of 
' fheep, and would not leave them. I have feen 
others, ‘after hearing the noife of the hounds, 
“conceal themfelves 1 in the earth. I have feen o- 
: K2 © thers 
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thers run up one fide LE a hedge and return by r 
the other, when there was nothing elfe between} 
them and the dogs. 1 have feen others, afte | 
running half an hoe mount an old wall, fix | 
feet high, and clap down in a hole covered with | 
vy. Lafily, I have feen others {wim over à 
river of about eighty paces broad, more than) à 
twice, in a length of two Haddrel paces.’ 1 
But thele as unqueftionably exhibit the ; 


pret efforts of their HAS for sn Fr 
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then double, or return upon their former fteps. 
They always run in the direétion that the winc 
blows: The females run not fo far from theil 
place of ftarting as the males; but they double 
_ oftener. - In general, hares Hunted: in the pldce 
that gave them birth, never remove to a greal 
diftance from it, but return to their form ; ane 
if chafed two days fuccefiively, they perform, ir | 
the fecond day, the fame doublings they had obs 
ferved the day before. When a hare rung 
firaight out, and to a great diftance from ché 
_ place he ftarted, it is a proof that he is a ftrant 
ger, It often happens, that male hares, efpecial | 
ly during the moft remarkable period of ruttin 5 
which is in the months of January, Februa 7 
and March, when they have few females io 
them, perform journeys of feveral leagues à 

queft of mates ; but, as foon as they are fart 


by the dogs, they Hy back to the place of thei 


| 
nativit} j 
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nativity, and never more return. The females 
w ander not in this manner. Though longer 
than the males, they are. weaker and lefs agile : 
But they are-more timid ; for they never allow 
the dogs to come fo near their feats as the males, 
and their doublings are.more frequent. ‘Fhey 
fare alfo more delicate, and more fufceptible of 
ar prefiions from the weather. ‘They avoid wa- 
ter and dews. But there are males called mea/- 
led hares, which love marfhy and watery grounds. 
| The flefh of thefe hares is bad tafted ; and, in 
tgeneral, the flefh of all hares which inhabit val- 
‘leys +s whitifh and infipid ; but thofe of ‘elevated 
or hilly countries, where the wild thime and o- 
“ther favory herbs abound, are extremely good. 
it has even been remarked, that thofe which live 
lin the low woody grounds of the fame country, 
‘are not near fo good as thofe that inhabit the 
ridges of hills, or the cultivated fields, and vine- 
yards ; and that the flefh of the female is always 
more delicate than that of the male. 
|. The nature of the foil has a confiderable influ- _ 
"ence on the hare, as well as upon all other ani- 
"mals. The mountain hares are larger than thofe 
‘of the plains, and likewife of a different colour. 
| The former are browner, and have more white 
under the neck than the latter, which are almoft 
red. In high mountains, and in northern re- 
“ gions, they become white during winter, and 
_refume their ufual colour in the fummer. Only 
a few, and perhaps thefe are very old, continue 
| | K 3 | white 3 
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white ; for they all turn more or lefs white wifi 
age. ‘The hatés of Italy, Spain, and Barbary, 
are fmaller than thofe of France and other nor- 
thern nations. According to Ariftotle, they are 
{maller in Egypt than in Greece. 1 
Hares are equally diffufed over all aol 
They abound in Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Rus 
fia, France, Britain, Germany, Barbary, Ravers 
the iflands of the Archipelago, and particularly 
Delos *, which was called Lagaia by the ancient 
Greeks, becaufe of the number of hares which 
were found there, Laftly, hares are numerous 
in Lapland Ÿ, where they are white for ten 
months of the -year, and refume their proper co- 
lour during the two warm months of fummer 
only. Hence it appears, that every climate is 
nearly equal to thefe animals. It has, however, 
been remarked, that they are lefs frequent. in 
the Eaft than in Europe, and that they are very 
rare in South America, though they again make 
their appearance in Virginia, Canada f, in the 
neighbourhood of Hudfon’s bay §, and the. 
{traits of M agellan. But thefe North American 
hares are perhaps a different fpecies from ours ; 
for travellers inform us, that they are not only 
much larger, but that their flefh is white, and of 


:# Defcript. des Ifles de l’Archipel. de Dapper, p. 375. 
{+ Les Oeuvres de Regnard, tom. 1. p. 180. . Il genio va-! 
gante, tom. 2. p. 46: ‘ Voyage de la Martiniere, p. 74. © Wg 
+ La relation de la’Gafpefie, par le P. le Clercq, p. 488. &c. :) 
ag Le Voyage de Robert Lats tom. 2, p. 327. | 
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a different tafte from that of the common kind *, 
They add, that the hair of the North American 
hares never falls off, and that their fkins are ex- 
‘cellent furs. In exceffively hot countries, as Se- 
-negal, Gambia, Guiney f, and particularly in 
the cantons of Fida, Apam, Agra, and fome o- 
ther regions fituated under the Torrid Zone, 
both in Africa and America, as in New Holland, 
and the Ifthmus of Panama, there are animals 
which have been called bares by travellers, but 
are rather a fpecies of rabbit {; for the rabbit 
is a native of warm climates, and is never found 
very far to the north; but hares are larger 
‘and ftronger in proportion to the coldnefs of the 
country they inhabit. 

This animal, though fo much in requeft for 
the tables of | Europeans, 1 is not relifhed by the 
Oriental nations. The flefh of the hare, it is 
true, as well as that of the hog, was interdicted 
by the law of Mahomet, and ftill moreanciently 
by the Jewifh law. But it was much efteemed 
by the Greeks and Romans: Jnter quadrupedes, 
gloria prima Lepus §. St muft, indeed, be al- 
lowed, that not only the flefh, but the blood of 
this animal, is excellent. ‘The fat contributes 
nothing to the delicacy of the flefh; for the 
hare, in his natural flate of Fi bep s 
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* La fuite des voyages de es tom. 5. p. 167. 

+ DL’ Hit. gen. des Voyages, par M. l'Abbé Prevot, tom. 3. 
p. 235.296.  . $ Dampier, vol. 4. p. 111. Wafer, tom. 4. 
pe 224. i i § Martial. 
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never fat; but, when. fed in the houfe, he often 
dies nier by the load of fat he acquires. | 
The hunting of the: hare is the amufement, ‘3 
and not tea duc the fole occupation of the « 
idle: As it requires little apparatus or expence, . 
and is even ufeful, it is a diverfion univerfally # 
agreeable... In the mornings and evenings, the 
hunter watches, at the edges of the wood, the — 
going out or returning of the hares. During 
the day, he fearches for them in their forms. 
When the air is clear and the fun brilliant, an 
expert hunter will difcover, at a confiderable di- 
ftance, a hare that has beén chafed, by the fumes 
which arife from its body. Condu¢ted by this 
mark, I have feen’ men, whofe eyes were accu- 
ftomed to this kind: of ,obfervation, part from 
their company, and -go.to the diftance of: half a 
league to kill a hare in its feat. Hares allow a 
very. near. approach, if they are not advanced 
‘upon: dire&ly, but bya winding and feemingly i in- 
‘attentive motion, They are more afraid of. dogs 
than ofs:mens, and. ftart. fooner when. they. hear 
or percervera dog. Though the hares run fatt- 
er'thain the dogs; yet, as they never fly flraight ; 
“out, butcdouble-about the place where they were 
‘farved, the greyhounds,. who hunt more by the 
eeye than! the | {cent,, generally overtake and kill 
ithem. In fummer, they frequent the fields, the 
vineyards in autumn, and the woods or coppices 
in. winter; and, in all feafons, they’ may | be rai- 


“fed. ‘atrds chafed: by hounds. they, may alfo be 
~ taken 
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‘ Lie by birds of prey. A perpetual war is car- 
 ried on againft them by owls, buzzards, eagles, 
foxes icles. and men. So numerous are their 
“enemies, that they efcape by chance only, and 
“are rarely allowed to enjoy the fmall portion of 
P time allotted them by Nature. | 


: 
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and: burrow. not in the ground, like rabbits. But 
IT have been informed by an able naturalift, M. 
Hettlinger,. fuperintendant of the Pyrennean 
“mines, that, in the mountains in the neghHOuyr 
hood of Baigory, the hares often make holes in 
the clefts of rocks, which is not confidered as 


3 ‘Tris rivet known, that hares make. forms, 
| 


remarkable * 


a Tt is Rte well known, that hares do not 
willingly inhabit places which aré frequented by 
| Eu. but it alfo appears that rabbits do not 
multiply in countries where hares are numerous: ° 
Ru In Norway,’ fays Pontoppidan, * rabbits are 
x found only in a few places; but hares are 
4 very frequent. Their hair, which is Hag 
e and, gray: duriñg fummer, becomes white - 
winter. Zzke cats, they take and eat mice, ue | 
‘ are of a fmaller fize than thofe of Denmark J.’ 


4 
| 
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‘# Letter from M. Hettlinger to M. de Dm dated at 


D July 16. 1774 + Pontoppidan’s Nat. hilt. of 


Norway. 
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That hares eat mice, is extremely improbable: 
But it is not the only marvellous or falfe fact 4 
related by the good Bifhop of Bergen. > 4 

‘The hares of the ifle of fate ‘remarks | 
M. le Vicomte de Querhoënt, ‘ are not larger — 

© than French rabbits. Their flefh is white, and ; 
‘ they burrow not in the ground. They are very 

‘numerous; their hair is fmoother than that of © 

‘ our hares; and they have a large black {pot 

€ on the hind part of the head and neck.’ | 

M. Adanfon likewife afferts, that the hares of 
Senegal are not entirely Gi to thofe of 
France; that they are fomewhat lefs; that their 
colour is a mixture between that of the hare and 
the rabbit ; and that their flefh is RAT 
delicate * 
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S the hare and rabbit, though very fimilar 
both in external form and internal ftruc- 
« ture, never intermix, they conftitute two diftin@ 
à fpecies. However, as it has been maintained by _ 
. hunters Ÿ, that male hares, in the rutting fea- 
| fon, purfue and cover female rabbits, I endea- 
-voured to difcover what would refult from this | 
union. For this purpofe, I reared together male 
rabbits and female hares, and female rabbits and 
male hares. But nothing was produced from 
 thefe trials. I oni? learned from them, that 
| “thefe 


* The ears of the common rabbit are almoft naked. The 
colour of the fur, in a wild fate, is brown ; that of the tail is 
| black above and white beneath. In a domeftic ftate, the colour 
varies from black to pied and perfectly white; the eyes of the 
laft are of a fine red; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 251- 

In Greek Aacumous 3 in Latin, Cuniculus ; in Italian, Coniglo; 
in Spanifh, Conejo; in Portuguele, Coëlho ; in German, Cani- 
nichen ; in Swedifh, Kanin ; in old French, Connin, Connil. . 

Lepus vel Lepyfculus Hifpanicus 3 Gefner. Econ. anim. quad. 
RP: 105: 

Cuniculus, Raii or quad. p. 205. Plinii lib. 8.0, 55. 

Cuar. cen. Dentes primores II. fuperiores duplicati ; inte- 
rioribus minoribus.—-Cuar. spec. Lepus Paes cauda ab» 
 breviata, auriculis AUTOS s Linn. Syft. Nat. pe 251. 

Lepufculus, cuniculus terram fodiens ; Klein. quad. Hp: nat. 
DP- sol) 

Lepus tu: pilis net et longifimis toto corpore 
2 Briffon. quad. p. 141. % 

_ + La Venerie de du Fouilloux, Pp. 100. 
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thefe animals, though very fimilar in form, are 
fo different in their natures, as to be incapable of © 
producing mules. I put a young hare and a 
voung female rabbit in the fame apartment ; but | 


they lived not together three months. As foon 
as they acquired a little ftrength, they became 
mortal, enemies, and their continual wars ter- 
minated in the death of the hare. Of two male 
hares farther advanced in life, which I confined 
feparately with a female rabbit, one fuffered the 
fame fate ; and the other, which was very ftrong, 


and very ardent, perpetually tormented the rab- 


bit with attempts to cover her, and at laft killed 
“her by wounds, or by too violent carefles. I 
made fimilar trials with three or four male rab- 


bits, and an-equal number of female hares; but 


the latter died in a ftill fhorter time. Though 
nothing was produced, Iam inclined to think 
that they fometimes aCtually coupled. It is cer- 
tain, at leaft, that, notwithftanding the refiftance 
of thé female, the male was gratified: And it 
was more reafonable to expect fruit from thefe 
mixtures than from that of the rabbit and hen, 
which, according to a certain author, would pro- 
‘duce chickens covered with hair, or rabbits co- 
vered with feathers *, This ridiculous conclu- 


fion was drawn from a vicious male rabbit, which, 
having no female, ufed a hen in the fame mane : 


ner as he would any other moveable. It was 


Le improbable, that two fpecies, fo! 
remote 


* See Part peters dies poulets. 
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_ remote from each other, fhould be fertile, while 
nothing refults from the union of the hair and 
_ rabbit, whofe fpecies are fo very analogous. 


The fecundity of the rabbit is fill greater than 


« that of the hare. Without believing, with Wot- 
: ton, that, from a fingle pair put upon an ifland, 
fix millions were found at the end of one year, 
4 it is certain that thefe animals multiply fo pro- 
4 digioufly in a country which is commodious for 
them, that the produce of the earth is not fuf- 


ficient to afford them fubfiftence. ‘They devour 
herbs, roots, grain, fruits, and even young trees 
and fhrubs; and, if not furnifhed with dogs 
and ferrets, the inhabitants would be obliged to 
defert thefe countries. The rabbit not only pro- 
duces more frequently, and in greater number, 
than the hare, but has likewife more refources 
for efcaping his enemies. He ealily abftracts 
himfelf from the obfervation of man. The 
holes which he digs in the earth, where he re-. 
tires during the day, and impregnates his mate, 
protect him from the ravages of the wolf, the 
fox, and birds of prey. Here the whole family 
live in perfe& fecurity. The females nourifh 
their young about two months, and never allow 
them to go out of their retreat till they are able 
to fhift for themfelves. By this means, they a- 
void all the dangers of youth ; while more hares, 
on the contrary, are deftroyed during this period 
than in all the after part of their lives. 
NERC SSRN ECE A This 
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This management is alone fufficient to prove — 
that the rabbit is fuperior in fagacity to the 
hair. The ftru€ture of both is the fame, and 
might enable them equally to dig retreats in the 
earth, Both are equally timid ; but the talents 
of the one being weaker than thofe of the other, 
he contents himfelf with forming a feat on the 
furface of the ground, where he remains perpe- 
tually expofed; while the rabbit, endowed with 
a fuperior inftin&, digs for himnfelf an afylum in 
the earth. This labour is unqueftionably the 
effet of fentiment; for domeftic rabbits never 
give themfelves the trouble of digging. , They 
difpenfe with digging retreats, for the fame rea- 
fon that domeftic birds difpenfe with building 
nets, becaufe they are equally fheltered from 
the inconveniencies and dangers to which wild | 
birds and wild rabbits are continually liable. It 
has often been remarked, that, when a warren 1s: 
attempted to be replenifhed with domeftic rab- 
bits, both they and their offspring remain, like 
the hares, upon the turface ; and that they never 
begin to dig holes for their protection, till after 
_ they have endured many hardthips, and pañed 
through feveral generations, 

The colours of the domeftic rabbit vary, like 
thofe of all other domeftic animals ; for we have 
white, black, brown, and fpotted rabbits.. The 
black rabbits are rarer than the white, brown, or 
| variegated kinds. All wild rabbits. are brown ; 
and, even among the domeftic ones, it is ftill the 


pre=. 
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ssedominant colour ; for, in every litter, though 
a male and inal: be white, or both black, 
vor the one white and the other black, fome ds | 
the young are always brown, It is feldom. that 
above two or three refemble the parents. But : 
the brown rabbits, though in a domeftic ftate, 
: enerally produce young of their own colour 
‘only; and itis very rare, and as by accident, 

that they bring forth white, black, or Weed 
k inds. | | 
| At the age of five or fix months, thefe animals 
are capable of procreating. They are faid to be 
l onftant in their amours; and, after attaching 
themielves to a particular female, generally ne- 
ver quit her. The female is almoft perpetually 
ina condition for receiving the male. She goes 
with young thirty or thirty-one days, and pro- 
@uces from four to eight at a litter, Like the 
female hare, fhe has a double uterus, and confe- 
quently may bring forth at two different times. 
5 uperfoetations, however, feem to be lefs fre- 
quent i in this fpecies than in that of the hare. 
4 his circumftance may, perhaps, be owing to 
the conftancy of the females, andtotheirindulging 
in n fewer adventures and unfeafonable embraces. 
_ Some days before bringing forth, they dig a. 
new hole, not in a ftraight line, but angular ; at 
the bottom of which they make an excavation ; 

and they pull great quantities of hair off het 
bellies, and make a bed of it for the reception of 


à young. Dre the two firft days, they 


| never 
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_ never leave their offspring : They never go out 
but when preffed with hunger, and return asfoons 


as they have filled their ftomach, which they do 


with furprifing quicknefs, In this manner they, 
tend and fuckle their young for more than fix! 
| weeks, during which the father has no know! 
ledge of them. He never enters the hole dug 
by the mother ; and the female, when the leaves, 
her young, frequently fhuts up the mouth of the| 
hole with earth diluted in her own urine. But, 
when they begin to come to the mouth of the 
hole, and to eat groundfel, or other herbs, pre= 
fented to them by the mother, the father feems| 
to know them: He takes them between his 
paws, {mooths their hair, and licks their eyes, 
Each of them, one after another, equally par- 
takes of his care and attention. He receives, 
at the fame time, many carefles from the mo 
ther; and, in a few days afterwards, {he is Bes 
nerally impregnated. | 
I received the following remarks from He le 
Chapt du Moutier, who hat amufed himfelf for 
feveral years in rearing rabbits: ‘I began, fays 
ptt with only one male and one female. The 
“male was perfectly white, and the female 
brown. In their pofterity, which was very nus 
‘ merous, the brown greatly predominated ; there 
‘was a poniderents number, of them white and 

¢ mixed, and fome black. When the female i is 
‘in feafon, the male feldom quits her. His con- 

* ftitution is fo vigorous and ardent, that 1 have 


‘ feen 
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6 Ereen him embrace the female five or fix times | 


| 
| 4 


| 


7: 


3 


4 
A 
>. 


in lefs than an hour. In the time of coition, 
© the female lies flat on her belly, with her four 


/* paws ftretched out; and the utters {mall cries, 
“ which rather indicate pleafure than pain. Their 
manner of coupling refembles that of the cats, 


with this difference, that the male bites the 


N° neck of the female with lefs violence. Thefe 
animals pay much refpect to their fathers, 


which I difcovered by the great deference my 


rabbits entertained for their original father, who 


was eafily sige Satta by his FReteR, being 
the only male of this colour which I preferved. 
The family foon increafed : But thofe who had 
likewife become fathers, were always fubordi- 
nate to their firft fire. Whenever they fought, 


* either for females or food, the grandfather ran 
“ up tothem with full fpeed; and, as foon as they 
perceived him, order was re-eftablifhed. If 


he furprifed them in the a@, he firft feparated 
the combatants, and then gave them an exem- 
plary punifhment. I had ftilla farther proof 
of his dominion over his pofterity. Having 
accuftomed them to retire into their apartment 
‘upon the blowing of a whiftle, when I gave 
* the fignal, snot diftant they might be, the 
¢ grandfather put himfelf at their head, and, 


‘ though he arrived firft, he allowed them all to 
* pafs before, and entered laft himfelf. I fed 


‘them with bran, hay, and a good deal of juni- 
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* rabbit.’ | a 
Thefe animals liye eight or nine years, As} 
they pafs the greateft part of their lives in holes, 
‘where they enjoy perfeét tranquility, they grow! 
much fatter than hares. Their flefh differs like-} 
wife both in colour and tafte. The flefh of the” 
young rabbit is very delicate; but that of the! 
old is dry and hard. As ne remarked, | 
they are originally natives Of warm climates. | 
T hey were aaah to tl ne Creek Greece and | 
Spain { feem to be the only places in Europe, 
where they anciently exifted, From thence they | 
were tranfported into more temperate regions, | 
as Italy, France, Germany, Britain, where they | 
are now naturalized. But, in very cold coun+ 
tries, as Sweden t, and other parts of the north, À 
they cannot be rearedin houfes, and they perith, 
when abandoned to the fields. But, on the con-# 
trary, they are fond of exceflive heat; for we. 
find them in the moft fouthern parts of "Afia and 
Africa, as along the Perfic Gulf I; the bay of, 
Sal ; 


* Arift. Hift. animal. lib. 1. cap. 1. 
+ Plin. Hitt, Nat. lib. 8. 

t Linnaei Faun. Suec. pe 8. 1 
| L’Hif, gen. des bed par M. l'Abbé Prevôt tom. 2% 
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aldana * > in | Lybia,’ Senegal, Panel Guiney 
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CARNIVOROUS ANIMALS. 


BE ITHERTO we have treated of ufeful 
À À animals only. The noxious fpecies are. 
few in number; and though, upon the whole,’ 
what is hurtful fu to abound more than what 
is ferviceable, yet every thing is well ordered ; 
for, in the phyfical world, evil is fubfervient to 
sood, and there is nothing really noxious in Na- 
ture. If the deftruction of animals be hurtful, 
is not man, confidered as forming a part of the 
general fyftem of animation, the moft noxious 
and pernicious of all beings? He alone facri- 
fices and annihilates more individuals than 
the whole carnivorous tribes. The latter are 

hurtful only, becaufe they are rivals to man, be= 
_caufe they have the fame appetites, the fang 
tafte for animal food, and becaufe, in obedience 
to this unavoidable and neceflary defire, they 
fometimes difpute with him that prey which he 
would engrofs for the gratification of his inor- 
dinate appetite ; for man always facrifices more 
to his intemperance than to his real wants. Born 
to deftroy the fubordinate races of animals, he 
would exhauft all Nature, if, by a fecundity fu- 
perior ! to his depredations, fhe did not repair the 
perpetua 
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perpetual havock he makes, But death is only 
the minifter of life, and deftruétion is the parent 
of reproduction. However great, therefore, the 
wafte made by man and the carnivorous animals, 
the fund or total quantity of life is never dimi- 
nifhed; for, in proportion to their premature 
deftrudtion, frefh births are produced. 
“ Large animals conftitute but a fmall part of 
life: The earth: teems with the fmaller tribes. 
Every plant, every grain, every particle of orga- 
ized matter, contains millions of animated a- - 
toms. Vegetables feem to be the great fund of 
fubfiftence ; but this fund, however inexhaufti- 
ble, would hardly be fufficient to the ftill more 
humerous tribes of infedts. Their fecundity, 
which is equally great, and often quicker than 
the reproduction of plants, indicates the fuperi- 
ority of their numbers: For plants are only re- 
newed every year; but a fingle feafon gives 
birth to feveral generations of infeéts, efpecially 
among the minuter tribes. Their multiplication, 
therefore, if they were not devoured by other — 
animals, would exceed that of vegetables. But 
many infe&ts feed upon other infeéts: Some 
tribes, as the fpiders, devour indifferently their 
Own as well as many other fpecies ; the whole 
are eaten by the birds; and the wild. and do- 
meftic fowls ferve as nourifhment to man, or 
become the prey of carnivorous animals, Thus 
violent deaths are equally neceflary as natural 
ones: They are both modes of deftruction and 
| L3 of 
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of reproduction; the one continues Nature à in | 
perpetual youth, and the other preferves the ore 
der of her productions, and limits the. ourobe 
of fpecies. Both: are effects depending upon. ges | 
neral caufes: Every/individual drops atithe end 
of a determined period;:or, af prematurely, cut) 
off, it was becaufe he was fupéerfluous. How} 
many. flowersiare cropped ‘in the {pring ? What | 
-numberlefs, beings are extinguifhed the: moment | | 
they begin to exift ? How many germs are.an-| 
He before they are unfolded? Man and| 
the carnivorous animals feed upon individuals | 
either completely formed, or about to exift. 
Fleth, eggs, feeds, and gérms of every. fpecies, | 
conftitute: their, ordinary, nourifhment.. This! | 
wafte alone might limit.the exuberance of Na-| 
ture.,, Let us attend to one of thofe inferior fpe-! | 
cies that ferye for nourithment to others. The! 
herrings, for example, prefent, themfelves in myn | 
riads to our -fifhers ; and, after feeding all. the} 
monfters of the northern; ocean, they. furnith | | 
fubfftence to Europe during.a certain part of the | 
year. .Jfincredible, numbers of them were not} 
devoured by other animals, what would: be ine : 
effects of fuch an amazing multiplication ? They: 
alone would cover the ‘whole furface of the (cal 
But, by thar numbers, they would foon’ injure) 
and deftroy each ou enn For want of fufficient) 
noutilhment, their fecundity. would. diminith, | 
Contagion and famine would produce the fame} 
ER as the prefent anfhmpion ; the number] 
| of 
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of thefe animals would by no means increafe ; ; 
but the number of thofe that feed upon them 
would greatly diminifh. And, as the fame re- 
mark may bé applied to any other fpecies, they 
muft of neceflity prey upon one another. Hence 
thekilling of animals is both a lawful and an 
innocent arsine becaufe itis founded in na- 
ture, and they hold their exiftence under that 

feemingly hard condition. ; | 
D It muft be allowed, however, that the motives 
which have raifed doubts concerning this matter, 

i" honour to humanity. Magalies at leaft strats 
who are endowed with fenfes, and are compofed 
‘of flefh and blood, are fenfitive beings : Like us, 

they are capable of pleafure, and fubje& to pain. 
To facrifice unneceflarily thofe animals who ap- 
proach or live with us, and who, like man, ex- 
hibit fymptoms of pain when injured, indicates 
a cruel infenfibility; for thofe whofe nature dif- 
fers. greatly from ours, cannot efféét us. Natu- 
ral pity is founded on the analogy which takes 
place between us and the objeét that fuffers, and. 
the degree of it is proportioned to the nearnefs 
of this conformity or refemblance in firucture. 
The word compaffion implies a divifion of fuffer- 
ing. In man the fentiment of pity belongs more 
to the body than to the mind; and the animals 
are alfo fufceptible ot EDS RNA Hess are moved by 
the voice of pain; they run to fuccour each o- 
ther ; they recoil at the view of a déad body of 


their own fpecies, Thus horror and pity are not 
{0 


= 
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‘ 


fo much paffions of the mind, as natural affec= à 
tions depending on the fenfibility of the body," 


and fimilarity of firuéture. This emotion, there- 


fore, ought to diminifh in proportion as different — 
animals recede from each other in their nature! 


and conformation. ‘The beating of a dog, o 

the killing of a lamb, excite our sits sal " 
But we feel no emotion when a tree'1s felled or 
an oyfter {wallowed. Avi | 

~ Animals, whofe organization refembles that 


of man, muft have fimilar fenfations; and the 


livelinefs of thefe fenfations muft be proportion= 
ed to the activity and perfection of their fenfes. 
Thofe, on the other hand, whofe fenfes are blunt, 
cannot have exquifite feelings; and thofe who 


are deprived of *any organ of fenfe, muft like- 


wife want the correfpondent fenfations, Mo-) 


tion is a neceflary effect of the exercife of fenti-. 


ment. We formerly proved *, that, whatever bet 
the organization of an animal, if it be endowed’ 
with fentiment, it muft exhibit its feelings by! 
external movements. Thus plants, though pro! 
perly organized, are infenfible beings, as well as! 
thofe animals who have no apparent motion. Inf 
the fame manner, animals, who, like the fenfi à 
tive plant, move their bodies only, but are de-! 
prived of progreflive motion, have very little 
fentiment; and even thofe who are endowed 


with the power of moving progreflively, but 


whofe actions, like thofe Oe automatons, are ex- 


| : tremely 
_# See above, difcourfe on the nature of animals. Ç 
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tremely limited in number, and always perform- 
ed in the fame manner, have only a fmall por- 
tion of ‘fentiment, which is confined to à few 
objects. In the human fpecies, there are many 
automatons: Education, and the mutual com- 
munication of ideas, by means of focial inter- 
‘courfe, augment both the quantity and the viva- 
city of our fentiments. What a vaft difference, 
fin this refpect, between a favage and a civilized 
man, between a female Floren and a woman 
of fafhion ? Among the animals, in like manner, 
ithofe who liveina Mouette fat have their feel. 
ings improved by their frequent intercourfe with 
‘man; while thofe who remain wild pr eferve 
Biiiy their natural fenfibility, which is often 
more certain, but always more confined than that 
which is acquired by education and example. 
~~ Befides, confidering fentiment entirely as a 
‘natural faculty, independent of the movements 
produced by it, we may ftill afcertain its differ- 
ent degrees by phyfical relations, to which too 
little attention has hitherto been given. To pof- 
fefsa high degree of fenfibility, the animated 
“body muft form a whole, not only fenfible in all 
its parts, but fo conftruéted that thefe parts inti- 
“mately correfpond with each other, in fuch a 
. manner, that an impreflion made upon one, 
 muft neceffarily be communicated to all the reft, 
| There muft alfo be a common centre, upon which 
the various impreffions or vibrations muft ter- 
 minate, and this centre mult, like a fulcrum, 


pai: 
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re-act and refle@ all thefe movements, Thus _ 
man, and thofe animals who refemble him moft J 
in organization, will be the moft fenfible beings, © 
Thote, on the contrary, who form .notfo com- 


plete a whole, whofe parts have a lefs intimate 


correfpondence, who. have feveral centres of. 


feeling, and who, under the fame covering, feem 
not to include one perfeét animal, but various 
centres of exiftence feparate from each other, 
are beings of much lefs fenfbility. When a 
polypus is cut in pieces, each divifon lives fepa- 
rately; the head of a wafp, after being divided 
from the body, lives, moves,. and even eats as 
formerly ; a lizard, though cut afunder, is nei- 


ther deprived of motion nor of cling 5 thea 


limbs of a lobfter arerenewed after cess : 
the heart of a turtle continues to beat long after 
it is cut out of the body ; the. principal vifcera 


of infects, as the heart and lungs, make nota, ! 
whole in the centre of thefe animals, but extend, | 


along the body, and form a fucceffion of un- 


conneéted hearts and wind- “pipes: Allthefe, and. 


fimilar animals, whofe organization is fo hip re- 
moved from that of man, have little fentiment. - 


In man, and in the animals which refemble 4 
him, the diaphragm appears to be the centre:of. 


fentiment : It is upon this nervous part, which 
conveys the impreflions of pain and.of pleafure, 


__ that all the movements of the fenfible fyftem are 
exerted., The diaphragm makes a tranfverfe divi- * 


_ fon of the body into two equal parts, the fupe= 
rior 


we . 
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‘yior of which includes the heart and lungs, and 
the inferior contains the ftomach and inteftines. 
. This membrane is endowed with fuch an extreme 
- fen fibili ity, andis fo neceflary to the communi- 
| cation and propagation of feeling, that the fhght- 
ef wound, whether in its centre or circumfe- 
i rence». is always accompanied with convulfñons, 
and often with. death. The brain, therefore, 
À which has been confidered as the feat of fenfa- 
tion, is by no means the centre of fentiment; 
for it may be wounded, and even parts of it cut 
laway, without deflcovine the animal. 
Satan, therefore, ought to be diftinguifhed 
| from fentiment.. Senfation is only a ae ation, 


or impreflion on. the fenfe; but fentiment is the 
fame fenfation rendered agreeable or difagree- 
P able by the propagation of the vibration through 
| the fyftem. The eflential characteriftic of fen- 
\ timent is pleafure or pain; for all other move- 
ments, though they pafs within us, are totally 
t. Bs idistereiss and: do not effect us: All the exter- 
1 nal motions, andithe exercife of every animal 
force, depend on fentiment, which only acts in 
proportion as itis affected. ‘The diaph fas Sign 
therefore, which we confider as the centre of 
. fentiment, is alfo the centre of force, or commen 
:  fulcrum upon which every force is exerte ; 
‘ _ All lively emotions, whether pleafant or pain 

» ful, ficknefe, fainting, and. every fenfation that 

has become agreeable or difagreeable, are felt 

“internally 3 in the region of the diaphragm. vIn 
. MTS | | the 
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the brain, on the contrary, there is no indication 
of fentiment. We feel only pure fenfations in 
the head. We can, indeed, recal any fenfation, 
whether agreeable or difagreeable ; and, if this 
operation, which is performed in the head, be 
followed by a real and lively fentiment, we im- 
mediately feel the impreffion of it in the region 
of the diaphragm. ‘Thus, in the foetus, where 
this membrane is not exercifed, there is no fen- 
timent, or at leaft itis fo feeble as to produce 
no effet; for the little motions of a foetus are 
mechanical, and have no dependence either on 
fenfation or on the will. 

Whatever be the nature of that matter, which | 
ferves as a vehicle to fentiment, and gives rife 
to mufcular motion, we know that itis pro- 
pagated by the nerves, and that it is inftantane- 
oufly communicated from one extremity. of the 
fyftem to the other. We know not how this 
movement is performed, whether by vibrations 
like thofe of elaftic cords, or by a fubtile fire fi- 
milar to that of electricity, which refides not 
only in animated and inanimated bodies, but is 
perpetually regenerated by the motion of the , 
heart and lungs, by the friction of the blood in © 
the arteries, and alfo by the aétion of external | 
caufes upon the organs of fenfe. It is certain, © 
however, that the nerves and membranes are the — 
only fenfible parts of an animal body. The. 4 
blood, the lymph, the fat, the bones, the flefh, ! 
and all the other folids and fluids are, in het 
| ” felves, 7 
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felves, totally infenfible. The brain is a foft 
‘unelaftic fubftance, and, of courfe, incapable of 
producing or of propagating the vibrations of 
fentiment. The meninges, on the contrary, 
which ferve as an envelope or covering to all the 
nerves, are exceedingly fenfible. Like the nerves, 
‘the meninges orginate in the head, and, like 
‘them, they divide into branches, and extend a- 
long with their moft minute ramifications. They 
| may be regarded as nerves rendered flat ; for 
i they are of the fame fubftance, have nearly the 
fame degree of elafticity, and form a neceflary 
' part of the fenfible fyftem, If the head, there- 
fore, be the feat of fenfation, it muft refide in 
the meninges, and not in the medullary part of 
the brain, the fubftance of which is entirely dif- 
. ferent. | 
* The opinion, that the brain is the fountain of 
 fenfation, and the centre of all fenfibility, arole 
* from this circumftance, that the whole nerves, 
_ which are the organs of fenfation, terminate in 
* the brain ; and hence it was regarded as the only. 
| part fitted to receive every impreflion or vibra- 
tion. This fuppofition appeared fo fimple and 
fo natural, that the phyfical impoflibility which 
_ it implies, though abundantly evident, was ne- 
“ ver attended to: How can an infenfible part, a 
… foft ina@ive fubftance, fuch as the brain, be it- 
. felf the inftrument of all fenfation and motion ! 
How can this foft infenfible fubftance not only 
receive impreffions, but retain them for a long 
À time, 


time, and propagate vibrations through all the: 
folid and fenfible parts of the body? It may, 
-perhaps, be replied, with Defcartes and Peyronie, 
that the principle of fenfation refides not in the 
. brain, but in the pineal gland, of in the cortical 
fubftance. But, from examining the parts of 
the brain, it is apparent, that neither the pineal 
gland nor cortical fubflance contain nerves: They 
are furrounded with the infenfible part of the 
brain, and fo feparated from the nerves; that they 
can receive none of their movements. Hence 
thefe fuppofitions, as well as the former, fall to 
the ground. iy 6 
But what is the ufe, what are the fun@ions 
of this noble and principal part of the body ? Is 
not the brain found in every animal? Is it not 
larger in man, in the quadrupeds, and in the 
birds, who have all a great deal of fentiment, 
than in fifhes, infe@ts, and other animals which 
have little fentiment? When comprefled, is 
not all motion fufpended? If this part is not the - 
principle of action, why is it fo effentially ne- 
ceflary ? Why is it even proportioned, in every 
{pecies of animals, to the quantity of fentiment 
they pofñlefs ? My teary 
Thefe queftions, however difficult they may 
appear, admit of eafy folutions. Upon an at-— 
tentive and unprejudiced examination, the brain, « 
as well as the medulla oblongata, and fpinal : 
marrow, which is a prolongation of the brain, : 
are only a fpecies of mucilage, and hardly orga-_ 
: nized, 
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‘nized. We difcover in it, indeed, the extremi- 
“ties, of {mall arteries,. which terminate there in 
-vaft numbers, and carry no blood, but a white 
‘nutritious lymph only. Thefe minute arteries, 
or lymphatic veflels, when feparated from the 
‘brain by maceration, appear like very fine threads. 
The nerves, on the contrary, never penetrate the 
fabftance of the brain, but terminate on its fur- 
face ; ; but they Guth lofe their folidity and elafti- 
city; and their extremities next the brain are 
 foft, and almoft mucilaginous. Hence the brain, 
-which is nourifhed by the lymphatic arteries, 
 furnifhes, in its turn, nutriment to the nerves, 
which ought to be confidered as a fpecies of ve- 
Igetation ifluing from the brain in trunks and 
‘branches, which afterwards divide into an infi- 
nite number of ramifications. The brain is to. 
the nerves, what the foil is to plants: The ex- 
| tremities of the nerves are the roots which, 
| Every vegetable, are more tender and foft “as 
the trunk or branches. They contain a ductile 
matter proper for the growth and nourifhment 
of the nervous tree. This ductile matter they 
derive from the fubftance of the brain itfelf, to 
“which the arteries perpetually carry the necef- 
| fary fupplies of lymph. The brain, therefore, 
inftead of being the origin of fenfation, or the 
principle of fentiment, is only an organ of fecre- 
tion and nutrition, but a very eflential organ ; 
for, without it, the nerves would neither grow 


ppor be fupported. | | 
Bud The 
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The brain is largeft-in man, quadrupeds, and 
birds ; becaufe the quantity of nerves is great- 
er than in the fithes and infeéts, whofe fentiment, 
for this reafon, is feeble : The latter have a {mall 
brain, proportioned to the fmall quantity of 
nerves it has to nourifh. On this occafion, I 
muft remark, that man’s brain, as has been alg 
ledged, is not proportionally arbi than that of 
any other animal : There are fpecies of monkeys 
and of the cetaceous tribes which have larger 
brains, in proportion to the fize of their bodies, 
than man: And this fact likewife proves, that 
the brain is neither the feat of fenfation, nor the 
principle of fentiment ; for, if this were the cafe, 
thefe animals would have finer fenfations and 
“more fentiment than the human fpecies. | 

Plants abforb not the folid parts of earth 
or water: Thefe parts muft be reduced by | 
heat into thin vapours, before they can be ab-_ 
forbed by the roots. In the fame manner, the | 
nerves are nourifhed by the fubtile moifture of 
the brain, which is abforbed by their extremi- 
ties or roots, and from thence conveyed. to all! 
the raichiee of the fenfitive fyftem. This fyf_ 
tem, as formerly remarked, forms a whole, all 
the parts of which have fuch an intimate con-_ 
nection, that none of them can be injured with-« 
out wounding the ref. The flightef irrita- i 
tion of a {mall nerve, is fufficient to convulfe then 
whole body ; and the pain and confequent con-_ 
vulfions cannot be cured but by cutting the nerve 

above "1 
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| Le he injured part ; dd then all lue parts 
upon which this nerve was diftributed, become 
for ever immoveable and infenfbie, The brain 
ought not to be regarded as an organic portion 
of the nervous fyftem ; becaufe it has not the 
fame properties, nor confifts of the fame fubftance, 
being neither folid, nor claftic, nor fenfible. I 
acknowledge, that, when edurpeaiie fenfation 
Ceafes. But this aie proves it to be a body. 
foreign to the nervous fyftem, which, ating by 
its § gravity on the extremities of the nerves, pref- 
fes and benumbs Rens in the fame manner as a 
ae applied to the arm, leg, or any other part 
of th e body, benumbs the nerves, and annihilates 
their fenfation.. It.is true, this ceffation of feel- 
ing, by compreflo: 1, is only a fufpenfon QU'A 
benumbing, which vanifhes the moment the com- 
Bee. is “removed, and pees and motion 


by De the medullary ane of the Her 

éonvu one privation of feeling, and death tte 
Will enfue. But thefe effects are produced, be- 
eaufe the nerves are entirely deranged, and the 
Bole of them materially injured in their very 
ource. | 

* To thefe arguments particular facts might bé 3 
Baca, which would equally fhow that the 

brain : is ‘neither the centre of fentiment, nor the 
feat of fénfation. We have -feen animals, and 
even children, born without head or brain, and 
yet they had peaiaele, motion; and life. He 
are whole claffes of animals, as ey: and worms, 
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in whom the brain is not perceptible, having, 
only a part correfponding to the medulla oblonss 
gata and fpinal marrow. It is, therefore, more 
rational to place the feat of. fenfation in the fpi=s 
nal marrow, which no animal wants, than in the 
brain, which is not an univerfal part, common to, 
all fenfitive beings. BROT K. 4 

The great obftacle to the advancement of hu-| 


+ 
> | 
ait 


felves, but in our manner of. confidering them. 
Man’s body, however complicated, is more fimpl Q | 
than his ideas. It is lefs difficult to fee Nature! 
as fhe is, than to know her in the drefs the is! 
exhibited to us. She only wears a veil ; but we! 
give her a mafk. We conceal her with prejudi-| 
ces. We fuppofe that the operates as we act and | 
think.. Her actions, however, are evident; but) 
our thoughts are obfcure. To her operations) 
we transfer the abftraétions of our own minds. | 
We judge of her defigns by our own views ;| 
and we perpetually blend her works which are 
uniform, her facts which are always certain, with, 
the flu@uating illufions of our own imagina= 
tion. AS JE ig 
I fpeak not here of fyftems purely arbitrary, or. 
of frivolous and imaginary hypothefes, but of the) 
methods generally employed in the RAR 
of Nature. Even the method of experiment has 
produced more errors than truths. This method, 
though the moft certain, requires great dexterity, 


of management : A {mall deviation either Jeads 
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to barren regions, or to rare and obfcure objects. 
We neverthelefs affemble them together, and 
afcribe to them general relations and common 
| pineal ; and, as mankind pafs and repafs on | 
the crooked paths which have been formed, the 
ad appears to be clear and beaten. Though 
lit terminates in nothing, the whole world fol- 
lows, the method is stint: and the confequen- 
Les derived from it are received as fixed princi- 
bles. I might demonftrate this doétrine by ex- 
pofing the origin of what are called principles 
in all the fciences, both abftraét and real: In the 
former, the general bafis of the principle is 
abftraction, Or one or two fuppofitions : In 
the latter, the principles are only confequences, 
Rood or bad, of the methods which have been 
bbferved. 1 fhall here limit myfelf to the fcience 
bf anatomy : Did not the firft man who, contra- 
‘y to a repugnance of Nature, opened a human 
ody, believe that, by eee and examining 
ts different parts, he would foon difcoyer its 


L. found the he to be yey’ more com- 
blicated than he imagined, he was foon obliged 
© renounce his pretenfions, and to inftitute a 
method, not for diftinguifhing and judging, but 
‘Olely in order that he might fee the parts in a 
pertain train or order. Many ages were necef- 
lary to bring this method to any degree of per- 
‘eGtion ; and it alone ftill occupies the attention | 
of our moft accomplifhed anatomifts. This me- 
ed, however, is not the fcience, but only the 
| M 2 road 
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ways in the fame mare Gea ramones ae 
extended the tract, and compared the sill 
body with that of the other animals, - What 
teal knowledge can be deprived from a fingle 
object? Is not every icience founded on the 
comparifon of fimilar and different objects, o 
their analogous or oppofite properties, and of 
all their relative qualities? Abfolute know 
ledge, if it has an exiftence, exceeds the powers 
of man: We can judge only by the relations 
of things. When folely occupied with the method 
of Et ep a fubject, and when we cons 
fider it independent of what is analogous, or dif- 
ferent from it, we can never arrive at real 
knowledge, and far lefs rife to any general prin 
ciple: In this cafe, we can invent names only! 
_and make defcriptions of the objeG, and of all 
its parts. Thus, though human bodies have 
been diffleéted for three thoufand years, anatomy 
is ftill nothing but a nomenclature; and hardly 
any advances have been made toward the real 
object, which 1s the knowledge of the animal 
oeconomy. Befides, the method itfelf is Ail 
imperfeé, though it ought to be clear and fimple, 
 fince it depends on eo and has no ent 
but that of dénominations? As this nomina 
knowledge has been miftaken for fcience, ana- 
tomifts, inftead of limiting the number of ob- 
jects, have been anxious to augment the 1 
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0" erlooked or neglected is former Talon iy 
s aies with the appellation of a di preatry 


Benominations’ Thefe names, beftowed origi- 
fally from caprice, at laft gave rife to new opi- 
mions and prejudices. Others, given to parts 


Viewed, have been the fources of freth errors, 


of the latter is doubtful, being probably pro- 
duced by the hand of the diffector *? 

* The moft difficult part of fcience, therefore, 
not to know thofe things which form the di- 
fe object of it, but to ftrip them of a thou- 
and falfe colours under which they have been 
fe ncealed, to examine the foundation and effects 


* See luc: | 
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of the ietho employed by former inquirers, fo! 
reject every arbitrary arrangement, and, in fine, 
to endeavour to detect every error or préfudil 
that has been adopted. All thefe precautions 
are neceffary to uncover Nature; but, to know} 
her, we have only to compare et with herfelf, 
In the animal oeconomy, her appearance is very] 
myfterious, not only becaufe the fubjeét is com-| 
plex, but becaufe, having neglected thofe modes 
of comparifon which alone could afford light, 
we have been left to wander in the darknefs of 
vague hypotheles. The human body has been| 
defcribed in millions of volumes; while the ana- 
tomy of the other animals has been almoft en- 
tirely negle@ted. In the human fubjeé&, we 
have diftinguifhed, named, and defcribed the] 
_moft minute parts; while we are ignorant whe- 
ther thefe, or even parts of greater magnitude 
and importance, exift in other animals. Particu-| 
lar functions have been afcribed to particular! 
_Organs, without knowing whether the fame 
functions are not performed in other beings,| 
though deprived of thefe organs. So that, in the! 
different explications of the animal oeconomy, 
we labour under the double difadvantage of ha- 
ving commenced with the moft complicated fub- 
je, and of reafoning concerning this. ut 
without the aid of analogy. | | | 
In the courfe of this work, we have obétvell 

à very different method. Uniformly comparing 
Nature with herfelf, we have traced her in her 
_ relations, 
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relations, in her differences, and in her ex- 
‘tremes. To mention here only thofe parts rela- 
| tive to the animal oeconomy, of which we have. 
had occafion to treat, as the generation, the fen- 
fes, the movements, the fentiment, and the na- 
‘ture of animals, the reader will eafily perceive, 
that, after all the labour beftowed in difcarding 
| “falfe ideas, in rooting out eftablifhed prejudices, 
| and in feparating truth from arbitrary conceits, 
| the only art we have employed is that of com- 
parifon. If we have fucceeded in throwing 
| light upon thefe fubje@s, it muft be afcribed not 
Ë fo much to ingenuity or labour, as to the me- 
_thod we have followed, and which we have en- 

* deavoured to render as general as our know- 

"ledge would permit. Before giving general ideas, 
we have invariably exhibited the particular re-. 
 fults, or effects. 
| We fhall now content ourfelves with rela- 
f ting a few fa&ts, which will be fufficient to prove 
_ that man, in the ftate of nature, was never de- 
l ftined to live upon herbs, grain, or fruits; but 
\. p that, in every period of his exiftence, he, as well 
_ as moit other animals, eagerly defired to nou- 
k rifh himfelf with fleth. 

The Pythagorean diet, though extolled by 
ancient and modern philofophers, and even re- 
RE itnendes. by certain phyficians, was never — 
| res by Nature. Inthe golden age, man 
| was innocent as the dove; his food was acorns, 
and his tha pure water from the fountain: 
¢ | | a Finding . 
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Finding every where lu fubfftence,, na 
felt no anxieties, but lived independent, and. , dl 
ways in peace both with himfelf and the-othery 
animals, But he no fooner forgot his. native! 
dignity, and facrificed: his. liberty to the bonds of} i 
fociety, : than war and the iron age fucceededy 
that of gold and of peace, Cruelty,, and an: 
infatiable appetite for flefh and blood, were the: 
. firft fruits of a depraved nature, the corruption, 
of which was completed by the invention of, 
manners and of arts. j 
Thefe are the reproaches which, in all periods, 
have been thrown upon man, ina ftate of al 
ciety, by certain auftere and favage philofophers : 
Flattering their private pride, be the humiliation 
of the whole fpecies, they have exhibited this — 
unnatural picture, which has no value but in, 
the contraft: To hold out to man chimerical 
ideas of happinefs, may, RUSSE be fometimes . | 
uieful. | 
| Did this ftate of ideal innocence, of ka 
temperance, of entire abftinence, from fleth, of+ 
perfed tranquility, of profound peace, ever ex- . 
it? Is it not a fable, where man has been em-» 
ployed as an animal, to give us leffons of moral : 
inftruction? Is,it even poflible to conceive the — 
- exiftence of virtue previous to fociety à ? Does the 
lofs of this favage flate merit regret ? Was man, 
while a wild, unfocial. animal, more ignited 
than the polifhed citizen? Yes; for every evil’ : 
fprings from fociety ; ¥ and what does it import — 
| whether 
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whether there was virtue in a ftate of nature, if 
jit gave rife to happinefs, if man were: only lefs 
Mmiferable than in his prefent condition? Liberty, 
health, firength, are not thefe preferable to ef- 
ifeminacy, fenfuality, and voluptuoufnefs, ac. 
pempanied with flavery ? The abfence ef pain is . 
more eftimable than a thoufand pleafures : What 
5 is happinef, but to have nothing to defire ? 
«. lf this reprefentation were juft, they fhould 
bee farther, and tell us, that it is better to vege- 
‘tate than to live, to have no defires than to gra- 
tify our appetites, to doze perpetually in apathe- _ 
‘tic flumbers, than to open our eyes to view the 
beauties of Nature, and, in a word, to fink below 
the condition of brutes, .or to become mafles of 
‘inanimate matter attached to the earth, than to 
be active and fentient beings, capable a recei- 
‘ving pleafure from a thoufand fources. 
_ But, inftead of difputing, let us attend to fa@s : 
We fee not the ideal, but the real {late of nature. 
is the favage inhabitant of the defert a tranquil 
being! lé a happy man? For we muft not 
[upper with a certain philofoper, one of the 
-moft ferocious cenfors of humanity *, that the 
* diftance from man, in a pure ftate of nature, to 
{ the favage, is greater than from the favage to us; 
t ‘that the ages elapfed before the invention of 
| pe have been longer than thofe which were 
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ing concerning faéts, all fuppofitions ought to be” 
banifhed, till every thing prefented by Nature be 
candidly examined. Now, we find that man 
kind defcend, by imperceptible degrees, from the! 
moft enlightened and polifhed nations, to people 
of lefs genius and induftry; from the latter, to 
(others more grofs, but ftill fubje& to Kings 
and to laws ; from thefe, again, to favages, who 
exhibit as many FN fhades as the polifhed 
nations. Some favages form numerous nations. 
fubje&t to chiefs ; fmaller focieties of them are 
governed by bornes ; and the moft folitary and 
independent fpecies conftitute families, and fub- 
_ mit to their fathers. Thus an empire and a 
monarch, a family and a father, are the two ex- 
tremes of fociety. Thefe extremes are likewife 
the boundaries of Nature : If they extended far- 
ther, in traverfing the numberlefs folitudes of 
the globe, we muft have difcovered thofe human 
animals, who, like the monkeys, are deprived of 
fpeech, the males feparated from the females, 
their offspring abandoned to the elements, &c. 
Even fuppofing the conftitution of the human 
body to be very different from.what we fee it, 
and that its growth were more rapid, it is im- 
poffible to maintain that man ever exifted with= 
out forming families; becaufe, if not cherithed | 
and attended for (cent years, the whole children. 
muft have inevitably perifhed. Whereas, other 
animals require the care of the mother a few. 
monts only. This me neceflity is a.perfect | 
demon- « 
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Bernonftration; that the human fpecies could nei- 
“ther multiply nor exift independent of fociety ; g 
“and that the attachment of parents to children is 
“natural. This attachment mutt unite the parents 
and children into a fmall fociety, which aloné 
would be fufficient to accuftom them to make 
| certain geftures, to utter certain founds, and in- 
ure diel to every expretiion of fentiment and 
of defire. All this is attefted by facts; for the 
-moft folitary favages have, like other men, the 
 ufe of figns and of words. 
_ Thus the ftate of pure nature is a bovin ftate : 
Ë Jt is that of the favage living in the defert, but 
living i in family, knowing his children, and be- 
ving. Enowh by them, ufing words, and making 
Lnimelf underftood. The favage ei picked up 
in the woods of Champagne, and the man found 
in the forefts of Hanover, are not exceptions to 
this doctrine. They had lived in abfolute foli- 
 tudé ; and could not, therefore, have any idea 
of fociety, or of the ufe of words: But, if they 
~ had ever met, the propenfity of Nature would 
have conftrained, and pleafure united them. At- 
tached to each other, they would foon have made 
| themfelves underftood ; they would have firft 
learned the language of love, and then that of 
_ tendernefs for their offspring.. Befides, thefe fa- 
_vages muft have fprung from men in fociety, 
and been left in the woods at the age of four or 
- five years; for, before this period, they could 
{ not dace eealte gh They moult have been old e- 
nough 
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nough to be able to. procure fubfiftence, but not 
to retain the ideas which had been co Cl 


1 4 


“ted to them, : 
Let us, then, examinéthis man of Nature, this 
favage living in the family ftate. If the family | 


profpers, he will foon become the chief of a nu- | 
merous fociety, of which all the members will | 
have the fame manners, obferve the fame cu- 


ftoms, and fpeak the fame language. At the 
third or fourth generation, new families will 
arife, who may live feparately ; but, being uni- 
ted by the common bonds of cuftoms ind lan- 
guage, they will form a fmall nation, which, in- 
creafing with time, may, according to circum- 


Rion dann either become one people, or remain in … 


a ftate fimilar to that of thofe favage nations 


“with which we are acquainted. , If thefe new_ 


men live under a mild climate, and upon a fer- 
tile foil, they may occupy, in the full poffeffion 
of Mics a confiderable fpace, beyond which, 
if they meet with nothing but deferts, or men 
equally new with themfelves, they will remain 
favage, and become, according to circumftances, 
Lt friends or enemies, to their neighbours. 
But, when under a fevere climate,- or üngrateful 
foil, they find themfelves pinched by numbers, 
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or cramped for want of room, they will make 
arruptions, form colonies, and blend themfelves » 
with other nations, af which they will either be+ | 


come the conquerors or the flaves. . Thus man, ! 


in every fituation, and under every climate, tends | | 
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equally toward fociety. It is the uniform effec 
| of a neceflary caufe; for, without. this natural 
“tendency, the propagation of the fpecies, and, of 
cour, the exiftence of mankind, would eon 
M4 ceafe. Pe 
| Having difcufled the origin of fociety, and 
¢ fhown that it is founded on Nature, let us next 
inquire what are the appetites and tafte of fa- 
_vages. In this inveftigation, we fhall find, that 
none. of them live folely on fruits, herbs, or 
b grain; that they all prefer flefh and fith to other 
‘aliments; that pure water is not pleafant to 
) them; ae that they endeavour either to make 
for themfelves, or ta procure from others, a lefs 
' infipid beverage. The favages of the South 
drink the water of the date-tree; thofe of the 
_ North fwallow large draughts of whale oil ; o- 
thers make fermented liquors; and the whole, 
without exception, difcover a violent paflion for 
ardent fpirits. Their induftry, dictatéd by ne- 
ceflity, and excited by their natural appetites, is 
confined to the making of inftruments for hunt- 
ing and fifhing. A bow and arrows, a club, a 
net, and a canoe, conftitute the whole of their 
_ arts, and are all deftined to procure a fpecies of 
food correfponding to their tafte: And, what 
_correfponds with their tafte, muft be agreeable to 
Nature; for, as formerly remarked *, man would | 
die of inanition, if he took not more fubftantial | 
_ food than herbs alone. Having but one fto- 
| mach 
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mach and fhort inteltines, he could not take aw 
fufficient quantity of fuch meagre food as would. 
afford him proper nourifhment. The fame 
remark is applicable to fruits and grain ; for, 
though corns and other grains have been high- 
ly improved’ by culture, and contain a greater 
quantity of organic nutritive particles, than any 
of thofe which are produced fpontaneoufly by 
Nature ; yet, if men were denied any other food, 
he Sid only we out a feeble and languifhing 
exiftence. _ : 
View thofe folitary cath itiatte: who ab= — 
ftain from every thing that has had life; who, 
from motives of fandity, renounce the eft of 
the Creator, fly from fociety, and {hut themfelves 
up within facred walls, againft which Nature 
continually revolts: Confined in thofe living | 
tombs, where they contemplate nothing but 
death, their mortified vifages and nella: eyes 
EME perpetual efforts to fupport a lan- 
guifhing, feeble, and ufelefs exiltence. They 
take Food 5 but their hunger never abates. 
. Though aided by the fervour of a romantic I~ 
magination, they are enabled to refift the effects 
of this cruel abftinence for a few years only, 
and may be faid rather to die daily than to live, 
If man were obliged to abftain totally from 
flefh, he could not, at leaft in our climates, ei- 
ther exift or multiply. This diet may, perhaps, | 
be fufferable in fouthern countries, where the 
fruits are better concocted, and als Plants, roots, | 
| eo CU SERGE 
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and grains more nourifhing. The Brahmans, 
however, rather form a feét than a people; and — 
their religion, though very ancient, has never 
extended beyond their own climate, . : | 
_ This religion, founded on metaphyfics, is a 
Htriking example of the lot of human opinions. 
By collecting the fcattered fragments which re- 
“main, it is unqueftionable that the fciences have 
‘been very anciently cultivated, and perhaps ri- 
| pened to a degree of perfection beyond what 
they now are. It has been known, long before : 
the prefent aera, that all animated beings con- : 
‘tained indeftrutible living particles, which paf- 
‘fed from one body to another. This truth, 
por at firft by philofophers, and afterwards 
. more generally diffufed, would preferve its puri- 
| “ty during the enlightened ages only. A revolu- 
tion of dark per vf having fucceeded, no more 
| of the living organic particles were remembered 
“than what was fufficient to give rife to the no- 


tuted an indeftructible whole, which feparated 

| from the body after death. To this ideal whole 

| they gave the name of Sou/, which they foon re- 

| Resrded as a being really exifting in all animals; 

* and combining with this Shit ay being, the 

"real, but disfigured, idea of the paflage of living 
. particles, they maintained, that, after death, this 
* foul tranfmigrated fucceflively and perpetually 
from one body to another. From this fyftem 
- man was not excepted: They quickly aflociated 


| morality 
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“tion, that the living principle of animals confti- | 
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nie La Danone They hefitated nae 
to hold that this furviving being retained, in all 
its tranfmigrations, its former fentiments, affec- 
tions, and defires. Weak minds trembled. They 
. contemplated with horror the paflage of the foul 
from an agreeable ‘lodging to be an inhabitant. 
of an helen and loathfome animal. Every 
new fear engenders a frefh fuperftition. In kill- 
ing an Sain, they were terrified left they 
fhould murder their miftrefs or their father. 
They regarded every brute as their neighbour: 
And, at Taft, both from motives of tendernefé 
and ey duty, they. maintained that they ought 
to abftain from every thing endowed with life. 
This is the origin and progrefs of the moft an- 
cient religion of India: An origin which fhows, 
that truth, when committed to the multitude, is 
foon disfigured; that a philofophical opinion. 
never. beeps popular till it has changed its 
_ form ; but that, by means of this preparation, it 
may prove the bafis of a religion, the ftability of 
which will be proportioned to the univerfality 
of the prejudice, and, being founded on truths 
mifunderftood, it muft be environed with obfcu- 
rity, and, of courfe, it will have an air of my- 
ftery, of grandeur, and of incomprehenfibi- 
lity: In fine, that fear, combining with reve-— 
rence, will make this religion degénerate into. 
fuperftitious and ridiculous pra@tices, which, | 
however, will take root, and produce rites that. 
‘et Brit will be ison obferved, but will fo» 
ngraduaiy 
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Sradually alter with time, that even the opinion 
which gave them birth, can. only be traced in 
-falfe traditions, in proverbs, and in tales puerile 
and abfurd. Prof hence we may conclude, that 
every religion founded on human opinions is 
mfalle and variable ; and that, to promulgate the 
“true religion, which depends not on the fancies 
of men, and which is conftant, unalterable, and 
will aways be the fame, is the prerogative of 
God alone... 75 
| But, to return to our fubjeét. An entire ab- 


feeble nature. Man, to preferve himfelf in pro- 
“per plight, requires not only the ufe of this folid 
“nourifhment, but even to vary it. To obtain 
“complete vigour, he muft choofe that fpecies of 
food which is moft agreeable to his conftitution ; 
land, as he cannot preferve himfelf in a ftate of 
adtivity but by procuring new fenfations, he : 
muift give his fenfes their full ftretch, and eat a 
variety of meets, to prevent the difguft arifing 
from an uniformity of nourifhment. But he 
Imuft avoid evéry excefs, which is ftill more nox- 
ous than abftinence. | 

* Thofe animals which have but one ftomach, 

and {hort inteftines, are obliged, like man, to feed 
upon fleth. It is an unqueftionable fact, that all 
animals which have more ftomachs than one, and 
Jong inteftines, like the cow, fheep, goat, &c: 
are herbivorous, and that thofe which have but 
r Vor. IV. NN ‘ one 
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one ftomach, and fhôrt inteftines, like men, dogs;h 
wolves, lions, &c. are carnivorous. | i 
. It muft not, however, -be concluded, hie her= 
bivorous animals.are under a phyfical neceflity. 
of feeding on herbs alone, though the carnivo= 
rous tribes, can by) no means fubhit without fleth.- 
We maintain only, thatthe former can be fufii- 
ciently nourithed without the ufe of flefh; not 
that they would not have recourfe to this Éd 
if Nature had endowed them’ with talents a-| 
dapted to the purpofes of feizing prey; for we 
have feen fheep, calves, goats, and horfes, eat, 
with avidity, milk, eggs, and-even fleth, when | 
cut down and feafoned with falt, though they 
had not-been previoutly accuftomed to fuch food. 
We may, therefore, maintain, that the tafte for 
fefh is an appetite common to, all animals, and 
that it iscexertéed’ with more or lefs vehemence or. 
moderation according to their particular confor- 
mations: for this appetites apparent not only 
in man and|the-quadrupeds, but in birds, dt 
infectsy and swofms; tothe Jaft of which, it 
. would appear, wall! flefh has been ltl iated yl a 
ftined by Nature. mse Ft 
: Nutrition, in, every animal, 1S Do by 
organic particles, Whine after being, feparated! 
from \the,,grofs: mais of aliment,, by means of! 
digeftion,, mingle with the blood, and are ali 
milated to all the parts of the body : But, in= 
dependent. of this principal effec, which is al- 
Ways proportioned to the quality of. food, an 
other effect 1 is produced, which depends on the 
quantity 
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quantity or bulk of the nourithing fubftances, 
The ftomach and inteftines confift of flexible 
membranes, which occupy a confiderable fpace 
‘within the body. Thefe membranes, to preferve 
them i in a proper ftate of tenfion, and to counter- 
balance the action of the neighbouring organs, 
Beare to be always partly filled. If, for want 
‘of nourifhment, this large fpace be left entirely 
vei the membranes, having no internal {PRs 


B ives ne to Rents and all the fy ln of 
extreme want. Thus the aliments, befide an~ 
Hwering the purpofes of nutrition, ferve as a bal- 
Haft to the body. Both their prefence and their 
wolume are neceflary to maintain the equilibrium 


ad againft each other. When a man dies of 
hunger, it is not fo much for want of nourith- 
ment, as of a He poife to the body. T hus 


D an pretted with ae Au are fo eager to fill 
the internal void, that they fwallow earth and 
ftones. Clay has been found in the ftomach of 
a wolf ; and I have feen {wine eat it greedily. 
Mott birds {wallow pebbles, &c. This is not the 
effect of tafle, but of neceffity ; for the moft 
craving want is, not to refrefh. the blood with 
new chyle, but to maintain an equilibrium in the 
gion of the great parts of the animal machine, 
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HE wolf is one of thofe animals whofe 
carnivorous appetite is exceffively ftrong. 
Though he has received from Nature the means 
of gratifying this tafte, though fhe has beftowed 
on him arms, craftinefs, ftrength, agility, and e- 
very thing neceflary for difcovering, feizing, con- 
quering, and devouring his prey; yet he often 
dies of hunger ; becaufe men have declared war 
againft him, put a price on his head, and forced 
him to fly to the forefts, where he finds only a 
few fpecies of wild animals, who efcape from 
him by the fwiftnefs of their courfe, and whom 
he cannot farprife but by chance, or by a patient, 
ae 


* The wolf is ranked in the fame genus with the dog by 
‘Linnaeus, and by Mr Pennant; the latter of whom defcribes. 
him in the following manner: ¢ Wotr-—Dog with a long, 
“head, pointed nofe, ears ere® and fharp, tail long, bufhy, 
« and bending down ; teeth large ; colour generally pale brown, 
-¢ tinged with yellow ; fometimes found white, and fometimes | 
«black; taller than a large grey-hound.’ 

In Greek, Aveoes in Hf dies Lapus ji in Italian, Lupo 5 in. 
Spanith, Lobo; in German, Wolff ; in RP pre U/f; in Polithy 
Wilk; im French, Le Loup. a 

Lupus; Gefner. Icon. animal. apis re 19. 

Lupus; Ray, Synopf animal. quad. p. 13: 

Canis, cauda incurvata; Linn. fit. 58. 

Canis-ex grifeo flavefcens ; Briffon. quad. p. 235. 

Lupus vulgaris; Klein. hifi. nat. quad. p. 70... 
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and often fruitlefs attendance at thofe places to 
which they generally refort. He is naturally 
_clownifh and daftardly ; but want makes him 
‘ingenious, and neceflity gives him courage. 
“When prefled with famine, he braves danger 3 
| he attacks thofe animals which are under the pro- 
tection of man, efpecially fuch as he can tranf- 
“port with eafe, as lambs, {mall dogs, and kids ; 
‘and, when fuccefsful in his bloody expeditions, 
he returns often to the charge, till, being wound- 
Led, chafed, and maletreated by men and dogs, he 
‘retires, during the day, to his den ; but Édité 
forth i in the night, traverfes the country, roams 
about the cottages, kills all the animals which have 
. been left without, digs the earth under the doors, 
enters with a dreadful ferocity, and puts every 
‘living creature to death, before he choofes to 
depart, and carry off his prey. When thefe in- 
roads happen to be fruitlefs, he returns to the 
woods, fearches about with avidity, follows the : 
tract of wild beafts, and purfues them in the hope 
that they may be ftopped and feized by fome o- 
ther wolf, and that he may be a partaker of the 
| poil. In fine, when his hunger is extreme, he 
_lofes the idea of fear; he attacks women and 
children, and even fometimes darts upon men, 
till, becoming perfeétly furious by exceflive ex- 
q ertions, he generally falls a facrifice to pure rage 
and diftraCtion. 
1 The wolf, both externally and internally, has 
: fo AOD a refemblance to the dog, that he feems 
oN'3 | te 
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to have béen formed upon the fame model. ‘Bat 
he exhibits the fame chara€ters under a mafk 
The figure is fimilar ; but the refult is dirty 
reverfed. Their natural difpofitions are fo op-_ 
pofite, that they are not only incompatible, but. 
repugnant by Nature, and inimical by inftina. 
A young dog trembles at the firft glance of 4 
wolf. The odour of the wolf, ahodeh new and. 
unknown, excites fuch an averfion in the dog, 
that he flies, and comes quivering to the feet of 
his mafter. A mafüff, who knows his own 
ftrength, though terrified at the appearance of a 
wolf, attacks him with courage, endeavours to’ 
put him to flight, and exerts every effort to get 
rid of an odious object. They never meet, but. 
either flight or death is the confeguence. When 
the wolf is ftrongeft, he! mangles and devours 
his prey. The dog, with more generofity, con- 
tents himfelf with victory ; he finds no favory 
odour in the body of a dead enemy, but aban- 
dons him to be food for the ravens, and even to 
other wolves ; for wolves eat the carcafles -of 
each cther, and, when one is much wounded, 
the others fallow theblood, and aflémble : in troops 
to defpatch him. 
ACER dog, even when wild, is not a fierce ani- 
mal. He is eafily tamed, Pe attaches himfelf 
with fidelity to his mafter. The young wolf 
may alfo be tamed ; but he feels no Hala ak 
Nature in him is too powerful for education : 


With age, he refumes his ferocious character, andl 
bd | | ’, returns,, 
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returns, st the firft ewsparibits, to his Gate 

‘ flate. Dogs, even thofe of the moft clownifh 
orace, love to-aflociate with ‘other animals, and 
are naturally difpofed to accompany them: It is 
«by inflin@ alone, and not by education, that 
_ they know how to condué and guard the flocks. 
| The wolf, on the contrary, is an enemy to all 
fociety, and keeps no company even with thofe 
i of his own fpecies. When feveral wolves, ap- 
pear together, it is not a-fociety of peace, but of 
* war; itis attended with tumult and dreadful 
f prowlings, and indicates an attack upon fome 
| large animal, as a flag, an ox, or a formi- 
. dable maftiff. This military expedition is no 
: fooner finifhed, than they feparate, ‘and each re- 
turns in filence to his folitude. There is even 
little intercourfe between the males and females: 
_ They feel the mutual attractions of love but once 
_ a-year, and never remain’long together. The 
females come in feafon in winter: Many males 
. follow.the fame female; and this affociation is 
more bloody than the former; for they growl, 
chafe, fight, and tear one another, and often fa- 
_erifice him that is preferred by the female. ‘The 
_ female commonly flies a long time, fatigues her 
admirers, and retires, while they fleep, with the 
 moft alert or moft favourite male, 
… The feafon of love continues only twelve ‘or 
' fifteen’ days; it commences’ with ihe oldeft fe- 
_ males ; ¢:-the young ones are not fo early difpoted. 
“The males have no, marked, BA D AVE areve- 
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qually ready at all times. They go from female. 
to female, according as they are in a condition ton 
receive the male: They begin with the old females. 
about the end of December, and finifh with the. 
young ones in the month of February or begin- 
ning of March. The time of geftation is about 
three months and a half *; and young whel ps. 
are found from the end of April to the month 
Of July. This difference in the time of gefta- 
tion between the fhe-wolf, who carries 100 days, 
and the bitch who-carries only 60 days, proves 
that the wolf and dog differas much in their 
conititutions, and parte à in one of the chief 
functions af the animal oeconomy, as they do 
in their tempers. Thus, the wolf and dog have 
never been regarded as the fame animal but by 
the nomenclators of natural hiftory, who being 
acquainted with the furface of Nature only, ne- 
ver extend their views beyond their own me-_ 
thods, which are always deceitful, and often er- 
roneous, even in the moft spied aie facts. The 
dog and wolf cannot copulate, or. produce an 
intermediate race}. Their difpofitions are op- 
pofite, and their conftitutions different. The 
wolf lives much longer than the dog; the for- 
mer brings forth but once a-year, and the latter 
twice or thrice. Thefe diftin@ions are more 
than fufficient to demonftrate the two animals | 
to be of very different kinds. Befides, upon a 
| clofer 


_# See Nouveau traité de venérie, p. 7. 
} See article Dog. 
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plofér: examination, we eafily perceive, that, even 
externally, the wolf differs from the dog by ef- 
fential and uniform charaers. The appearance 
of the head and form of the bones are by no 
means the fame. The cavity of the eye in the 
wolf is placed obliquely; the orbits are inclined ; 
the eyes fparkle, and fhine in the dark; inftead 
of barking, he howls; his movements, though | 
quick and precipitate, are more equal and uni- 
form; his body is ftronger, but not fo flexible*: 

his wine bre are Reine his jaws and teeth fave 
ger, and his hair coarfer and thicker. | 
- But thefe animals have a great refemblance in 
their internal ftructure. The wolves copulate 
like the dogs, and have an offeous penis, fur- 
rounded sails a ring, which fwells and hinders 
them from feparating. When the females are 
about to bring forth, they fearch for a concealed 
place in the inmoft recefles of the foreft. After. 
fixing on the fpot, they make it fmooth and plain 
for a confiderable fpace, by cutting and tearing up 
with their teeth all the brambles and brufh-wood, 
They then bring great quantities of mofs, and 
prepare a commodious bed for their young, 
which are generally five or fix, though fome- 
times they bring forth feven, eight, and even 
nine, but never lefs than three. They come in- — 
to the world blind, like the dogs; the mother 
i fuckles 
x. * Ariftotle tells us, that the eke of the wolf confifts of one 
continued bone. But this is a miftake; for the wolf’s neck is 
Compofed of vertebrae, and is equally flexible as that of a dog. 
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fuckles them ru weeks, md f6on!: isa them 
to cat flefh, which fhe prepares for them by 
tearing it into {mall pieces. Some time after, 
fhe brings them field-mice, young hares, par 
tridges,and living fowls. The young wolves begin 
by playing with thefe animals, and at laft worry 
them; then the mother pulls off the feathers, 
tears them in pieces, and gives a part to each of 
her young. : They never leave their den till the 
end of fix weeks or two months. They then 
follow their mother, who leads them to drink in 
the hollow trunk of a tree, or in fome neigh- 
bouring pool, She conducts them back to the 
den, or, when any danger is apprehended, ob- 
liges them to conceal themfelves elfewhere! 
Though, like other females, the fhe-wolf is na 
turally more timid than'the male; yet, when 
her young are attacked, fhe defends them with 
intrepidity ; the lofes all fenfe of danger, and 
becomes perfeatly furious. She never leaves them 
till their education is finifhed, till they are fa 
{trong as to need no afliftance or protection, and 
have acquired talents fit for rapine, which gene- 
rally happens ten or twelve months after their 
firft teeth, which commonly fall out in the fixth 
month*, are replaced. 3 : 
Both males and females are capable of genes 
rating at the age of two years. The females, it 
is probable, like thofe of other fpecies, are fooner 
mature for this operation thar the males, : Iteis 
; ‘certain 
val 
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certain, however, that they never come in féafon 
before the fecond winter after birth, which im- 
plies 18 or 20 months. ‘A fhe-wolf, which I 
brought up, difcovered ‘no marks of love till the 
third winter, or more than two years and a half. 
We) are aflured by hunters *, that, in every 
litter, there are more males than females; which 
confirms the general remark, that, in every {pe- 
cies, the number of males exceeds that of the 
females, They likewife tell us, that fome males 
attach themielves to the females, after the feafon 
of love is over, and accompany them till they 
are about to bring forth; that then the female 
fteals off, and anxioufly conceals her young, left 
the father {hould devour them immediately af- 
ter birth; . but ‘that, when brought forth, 
he takes an affeétion for them, fupplies them 
with food, and, if deprived of their mother, 
provides for and prote&s them himfelf. : Thefe 
facts, however, have the air of fiétion, and feem 
contrary to the natural difpofitions of the wolf. 
Wolves acquire their full growth at the end 
of two or three years, and live 15 or 20 years, 
This fa& accords with what we have already 
remarked concerning many other fpecies, that 
the time of growth is the feventh part of the 
total duration of life.» When old, wolves turn 
whitifh, and their teeth are much worn. When 
full, or fatigued, they fleep, but more during the 
al than the night, and itis always a kind of 
fight 


4 + See le Nouveau traité de la Venerie, p. 276. 
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flight flumber. They Hot often; and, in the, 
“time of drought, when there is no water in the, 
hollows, or in the trunks of old trees, they re=| 
pair, feveral times in a day, to the brooks ot rie} 
‘vulets. Though extremely voracious, if fup* 
_plied with water, they can Pele four or five day 
without meat. | 
The wolf has great ftrength, Sega ln in thal 
anterior parts of the body, in the mufcles of the: 
neck and jaws. He carries a fheep in his mouth, 
and, at the fame time, outruns the fhepherds; | 
fo that he can only be ftopped or deprived of his! 
prey by dogs. . His bite is cruel, and always 
more obftinate in proportion to the fmallnefs of 
the refiftance; for, when an animal can defend 
itfelf, he is cautious and circumfpe&. He never 
fights, but from neceflity, and not from motives 
of courage. When wounded with a ball, he 
cries; and yet, when defpatching him with blud-, 
geons, he complains not. He is harder, lefs. 
fenfible, and more robuft than the dog. He 
runs and roams about whole days and nights ; 
and, of all animals, he is perhaps the moft difi-| 
cult to conquer in the chafe. The dog is gentle 
‘and courageous; the wolf, though ferocious, ig 
timid. When he falls into a fnare, he is fo o- 
vercome with terror, that he may be either kill- 
ed or taken alive, without refiftance.. He allows 
himfelf to be chained, muzzled, and led where 
you pleafe, without exhibiting the leaft fymptom 
of refentment or difcontent. The fenfes of the 
ee wo! 
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i! * See la chaffe du loup de Gafton Phoebus. 
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wolf are excellent, but particularly his fenfe of 
fmelling, which often extends farther than his 
eye. The odour of carrion ftrikes him at the 
diftance of morethan a league. He likewile _ 
feents live animals very far, and hunts them 
a long time by following their tract. When 
he iffues from the wood, he never lofes the 
wind. He ftops upon the borders of the foreft, 
fmells on all fides, and receives the emanations 


of living or dead sais brought to him from a 


‘diftance by the wind. Though he prefers living 
‘to dead animals; yet he devours’ the moft pu- 


‘trid carcafles. He is fond of human flefh, and, 
were he ftronger, he would perhaps eat no other. 
“Wolves have been known to follow armies, to 
come in troops to the field of battle, where bo- 
dies are carelefsly interred, to tear them up, and 
‘to devour them with an infatiable avidity : And, 
‘when once accuftomed to human flefh, date 
wolves ever after attack men, prefer the fhep- 


herd to the flock, devour women, and carry off | 


‘children. Wolves of this vitious difpofition are 


‘diftinguithed by the name of Loups garoux ™, or 
wolves that fhould be guarded againft. 


Whole countries are fometimes obliged to arm, 
in order to deftroy the wolves. Princes have 
particular equipages for this fpecies of hunting, 
which is both ufeful and neceflary. Hunters di- 
‘ftinguifh wolves into young ¢, old, and very old. 


ÊT hey are known by the es of their feet. 
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The older the’ wolf, his feet are the larger. The 
fhe-wolf’s feet are longer and more flender ; her 
heel is alfo fmaller, and her toes Re A 
good blood-hound is neceflary, for ‘hunting the 
wolf ; and, when he falls into the fcent, he muft 
be coaxed anid encouraged ; for all dogs have an 
averfion to the wolf, and proceed with cold- 
nefs in the chafe. When the wolf is raifed, the 
 grey-hounds are let loofe in ‘pairs, and one. is 
kept for diflodging him, ‘if he gets under cover ; 
the other dogs are kept as a referve. “The 
firft pair are let after the wolf, and are {upport- 
ed by a man on horfe-back; then the fecond 
pair are let loofe at the diftance of feven or eight 
hundred paces ; and, laftly, the third pair, when 
the other dogs begin to join and teaze the wolf. 
The whole together foon reduce him to the laft 
extremity ; and the hunters complete the bufi- 
nefs by ftabbing him with a dagger. The dogs 
‘have fuch a reluctance to the wolf’s flefh, that 
it mult be prepared and feafoned, before they will 
eat it. The wolf may alfo be hunted with 
beagles or hounds; but, as hé darts always 
ftraight forward, Li runs for a whole day with- 
out ftopping, the chafe is irkfome, unlefs the 
beagles be fupported by grey-hounds, to teaze: 
him, and give the hounds time to come up. . 
{n the country, though men, attended with, 
maftiffs, beat the bufhes, lay {nares and baits, dig 
pits, and fcatter poifoned pieces of mieaty yet 
the number of thefe deftructive animals never 
* decreafes, 
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decreafes, efpecially in woody countries. The 
Britifh pretend to have cleared their: ifland of 
his! rapacious creature; and yet I am -affured 
hat wolves {ill exift in Scotland * As there is 
ittle wood. in the fouthern parts of Britain, it 
was a more ealy talk to, extirpate the wolf, 

ry The hair and colour of thefe animals vary with 
he climate, and fometimes even in the fame 
œuntry.  InFrance, and Germany, befide the 
ommon wolves, we find fome with thicker and 
more yellow coloured hair. Thefe wolves, more 
wild, though lefs deftructive, than the other kind, 
lever trouble the flocks or the habitations sof 
nen, and live folely by hunting... In the nor- 
hern countries, we meet with fome wolves which 
wre entirely Lans and . others pase black ; 
ind the latter are larger .and ftro ger than he 
ormer. The common fpecies are sw generally 
liffufed : They are found in Afia ty Africa f, and 
America §, as well as in Europe. : The ‘wolves 
of Senegal |} refemble thofe-of France ; but they 
we larger and-more rapacious. ‘Fhe wolves of 
Egypt ** are {maller than thofe of Greece. In. 
he Eaft, and particularly in Perfia, wolves are ex- 
ubited as A tee to the people, When young, 
4 | fhe they 


‘à 
* See fupplement to this article. 

yt! See Le Voyage de Pietro della Valle, vol. 4. p. 4. 

ai Hit. Gen. des Voyages, par M. l'Abbé/Prevôt, tom. 5. p. 85+ 
6 Le Voyage du Le Clercq,.p. 488. | 

rh. gen. des Voyages, tom. 3. p. 285. ea age de Ie Maire 

Ux ifles Canaries, Cap Verd, &c. p. 100. | 

We Arift. Hitt. animal, lib. 8. cap. 28. : 
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they are taught to dance, or rather to perform 
a kind of wreftling with a number of men 
Chardin tell us, that a wolf well open i 
dancing, is fold at 500 French crowns.- 
fact proves, that thefe animals, by time fe re 
ftraint, are fufceptible of fome kind of educa= 
tion. I have brought up feveral of them: When 
young, or during their firft year, they are very 
docile, and even carefling ; and, if well fed, they 
neither difturb the. poultry, nor any other: ani= 
mal. But, at the age of 18 months or two years, 
their natural ferocity returns, and they muft be 
chained, to prevent them ne running off, and 
doing ili hick I reared one till the age of 
18 or 19 months, in a court along with fowls, 
none of which he ever attacked ; but, for his firft 
~ effay; Re killed the whole in one night, without 
eating any of them. Another having broken 
his chain, run off, after killing a dog with whom! 
he had lived in great familiarity. I kept a 
fhe-wolf three years in a large court; and, 
though fhut up, when very young, along with a 
maftiff dog of the fame age, fhe could never faf- 
fer him to approach even when fhe cv me in fea=! 
fon, She provoked, the attacked, the bit ihe 
dog, who at firft only defended viene but at 
laft he worried her. 
There is nothing valuable in the wolf but his 
fkin, which makes a warm durable fur. His 
flefh is fo bad that it is rejected with abhorrence 
by all other quadrupeds ; and no animal but a 
| wolf 
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wolf will voluntarily eat a wolf. The finell of . 


_ his breath is exceedingly offenfive. As, to ap- 
. peafe hunger, he fwallows indifcriminately'every 
thing he can find, corrupted flefh, bones, hair, 
id fkins half tanned and covered with lime, he vo- 
mits frequently, and empties himfelf oftener 
than he fills. In fine, the wolf is confummate= 
“ly difagreeable ; his afpe@ is bafe and lavage, 
. his voice dreadful, his odour infupportable, his 
* difpofition perverfe, his manners ferocious; o- 
 dious and deftradive when living, and, when 


dead, he is almoft perfeétly ufelefs. 
ESATO pe eat EME ing DR ag |. 


In the hiftory of the wolf I remarked, that 
this animal was entirely extirpated in England, 
By way of recompenfe, it would appear, that 
thefe voracious creatures have found out new 


countries to inhabit. Pontoppidan alledges, that 
they exifted not in Norway before the year 


1718. He fays, that, during the laft war between 


Sweden and Norway, the wolves paffed the 


mountains by following the provifions of the 
army *. | | 
Vor. IV. _O Some 
* Pontoppidan’s Nats Hift. of Norway. ' 
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Some Englith authors, who treat of Britifh … 
zoology, have reproached me for maintaining | 
that wolves fill exiftin the northern parts of. 
their ifland. I never did affirmthis as a fat, 
but only faid *, that I was aflured that wolves 
* fill exifted in Scotland.’ Lord Morton, then. 
Prefident of the Royal Society, a Scotfinan 
worthy of the greateft credit and refpe&, and 
proprietor of large territories in that country, 
affured me of this fact in the year 17 $6. Yi POG 
his teftimony I ftill adhere, becaufe it is pofitive, 
and becaufe the affertion of thofe who deny the 
fa@, amount to a negative evidence only f. 

The Vifcount of Querhoént, in his obferva- 
tions, tells us, that there are two fpecies of wolves 
at the Cape of Good Hope, the one black, and 
the other gray with black fpots. He adds, that 

tae | they 


_ * See above, p. 207. 


+ It is amufing to fee the Count de Buffon, notwithfand- 
ing the repeated’ affurances he has had to the contrary, Rill 
maintaining that there are wolves in the North of Scotland. 
He appeals to the evidence of the late Earl. of Morton. 
We are fully difpofed to give due weight to an authority fo 
refpectable, and fo worthy of credit. But we are convinced 
that the Count has mifapprehended his Lerdfhip ; for ‘it is uni: + 
verfally known to the inhabitants of Scotland, that not a fingle 
wolf has been feen i in any part of that country for more than 
century pal, 
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‘hey are fronger than thofe of Europe, and their 
{kin is thicker, and their teeth more fanguinary 5 
but that their daftardlinefs makes them lefs for- 
midable, though, like the ounces, they fometimes, 
during the night, come into the ftreets of the 
city. 
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Defcribe this animal only asa fopptemene a to 
the article Woi/; for both, I am perfuaded, 
belong to the fame fpecies. fn the -hiftory o 
the wolff, it was remarked, that, in the north 
of Europe, there are fome wolves which are 
_ white, and the others black, and that the black 
kind are the largeft. The wolf reprefented in 
the Plate was brought from Canada. It was to- 
tally black, but fmaller than our wolf: Its ears 
were fomewhat larger, more ereé, and at a great- 
erdiftance from each other, The eyes were 
likewife a little {mall ller, and appeared to be more 
diftant from one acne than in the common 
wolf. Thefe differences, in my opinion, are 
too inconfiderable to conftitute a diftin@ fpecies. 
“The greateft difference is that of the fize. But, 
as [have oftener than once remarked, all the 
animals common to the northern parts of Eu- 
rope and America differ in fize; and the black 
wolf of Canada, which is fmallerthan thofe of Eu- 
rope, only tends to confirm the general fae, 
Befides, as he had been taken when very young, 
and ever afterwards confined with a chain, con= 
ftraint alone was preps fufficient to prevent 
him 
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+ See above, Pp 207. 
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THE BLACK WOLF, 13 


Pid from acquiring his full growth.. The com- 
mon wolf is alfo fmaller and lefs numerous in 
Canada than in Europe, and the favages efteem 
it for its fkin *. The black wolf, the lynx, and 
the fox, are very numerous in North America ; 
“and yet the black fox is very rare, and his fkin 
is much more beautiful than that.of the black 
‘wolf, which makes but'a very coarfe fur. 
I fhall only add, that this black wolf refem+ 
bled the common wolf, both in figure and dif- 
politions; for he became eh padions tity with 
age, and, like the wolf, he was ferocious with- 
“out courage. 
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# Voyage de Saggard Theodat, p. 307: 


"HE fox is Sieh for métinet ‘ and he 

merits, in fome meafure, the reputation 
he has acquired. What the wolf executes by 
force alone, the fox performs by addrefs, and 
often with more fuccefs. Without combating 
dogs or fhepherds, without attacking the flocks, 
or difinterring the bodies.of the dead, the fox 
is more certain of procuring his food. He ex- 
erts more genius than motion, and all his re- 
fources are within himfelf. Acute as well as 
circumfpeét, ingenious, and patiently prudent, 
he diverfifies his conduct, and always referves 
_ fome art for unforefeen accidents. Of his own 
prefervation he is extremely vigilant. Though 
equally indefatigable, and even nimbler than the 

he wolf, 


* € Dog with a fharp nofe, lively hazel eyes, fharp ereét ears, 
6 body tawney red, mixed with afh- colour ; fore part of the legs 
¢ black ; tail long, ftrait, bufhy, tipt with white ; fubje& to much 
‘ varieties in colour 5’ Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 152. ) 

In Greek, Adwmnk ; ; in Latin; Vulpes ; in Italian, Volpe ;. in 
Spanifh, Rapofa ; in German, Fuchfi ; in Swedifh, Racf; in Po- 
, lith, Lifzka ; in French, Le Renard. 

- Vulpes ; Gefuer. Icon. anim. quad. p. 88. 

Vulpes ; Raïi Synopf. quad. p. 177. ; 

Canis vulpes; cauda erecta, apice Nigro ; Lyn. Syf Nat. p. sa 

Vulpes vulgaris ; Klein. quad. RTE: 

Canis fulvis, pilcis cineris intermixtis ; Brifon, regm. anim. p 
239: | 
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Be olf, he trufts not entirely to the fwiftnefs of 
his courfe. The, fox knows how to enfure fafe= _ 
ty by providing himfelf with an afylum, where 
he retires from prefling dangers, where he dwells, 
and where he brings up his young. He is not 
a vagabond, but lives in a fettled domettic ftate. 
This difference, though it appears even among , 
men, has greater effects, and fuppofes more power- 
B ful caufes, among the inferior animals. The 
_ fingle idea of a houfe or fettled place of abode, in- 
. dicates a fingular attention to felf. The choice 
. of fituation, the art of making and rendering a 
. houfé commodious, and of concealing the ave- 
* nues to it, imply a fuperior degree of fentiment, 
The fox is endowed with this quality, and ma- 
| _ hages it with advantage. He fixes his abode on 
* the border of the wood, in the neighbourhood 
of cottages: He liftens to the crowing of the 
_ cocks and the cries of: the poultry. He {cents - 
them ata diftance; he choofes his time with 
judgment; he conceals his road as well as his 
_defign; he flips forward with caution, fome-. 
times even trailing his body, and feldom makes 
a fruitlefs expedition. If he can leap the wall, 
_or-get in underneath, he ravages the court-yard, 
| puts all to death, and then retires foftly with his 
_ prey, which he either hides under the herbage, 
or carries of to. his kennel. He feturns in a. 
few minutes for another, which he carries off, 
‘or conceals in the fame manner, but in a differ- 
‘ent place. In this way he proceeds till the pro- | 
grefs 
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grefs of the fun, or fome movements perceived’ ° 


af 


in the houfe, advertife him that it is time to fu- 


d 


fpend his operations, and to retire to his den. — 
He plays the fame game with the catchers of © 


thrufhes, wood-cocks, &c. He vifits the nets 
and bird-lime very early in the morning, car- 
ries off luccellively the birds which are entangled, 


and lays them in different places, efpecially neat . 


the fides of high-ways, in the furrows, under > 


the herbage or brufhwood, where they fomei 


times lie two or three days ; but he knows per- 
fectly.where to find them, when he is in need. 
He hunts the young. Haid à in the plains, feizes 

old ones in their fairs, never mifles thofe which 
are wounded, digs out the rabbits in the warrens, 


difcovers the nefts of partridges and quails, feizes. 
the mothers on the eggs, and deftroys a valt 


quantity of game. The wolf is not more noxious 
to the peafant than the fox to the gentleman. ~ 
The chafe of the fox requires lefs apparatus, 


and is more amufing, than that of the wolf. To : 


the latter every dog has great reluctance ; but all 


dogs -hunt the fox fpontaneoufly and with plea- — 


fure; for, though his odour be firong, they 
‘often prefer him to the ftag or the hare. 
He may be hunted with terriers, hounds, 


&c. Whenever he finds himfelf purfued, he . 
runs to his. hole: the terriers with crooked : 
legs, or turnfpits, go in with moft eafe. ‘This © 
mode anfwers very well when we want to carry! 
off a whole litter of foxes, both mother and | 


youre 
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‘young. While thé mother defends herfelf a- 


_ gainit the terriers, the hunters remove the earth 
above, and either kill or feize her alive. But, 
asthe holes are often under rocks, the roots 


_of trees, or funk too deep in the ground, this me- 


_thod i is frequently unfuccefsful. The moft cer- 


| tain and moft common method of hunting foxes, 
‘isto begin with fhutting up their hole, to place 
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La man with a gun near the entrance, and then to 


féarch about with the dogs, When they fall in 
with him, he immediately makes for his hole ; 
but, when he comes up to it, he is met with a 


- difcharge fromthe gun. If he efcapes the fhot, 


he flies with full fpeed, takes a large circuit, and 
returns again to the hole, where he is fired up- 
on a fecond time; but, finding the entrance 
fhut, he now endeavours to efcape by darting 
ftraight forward, with the delign of never revi- 
fiting his former habitation. Heis then purfued 
by the hounds, whom he feldom fails to fatigue, 
becaufe he purpofely pafles through the thickeft 
parts of the foreft or places of the moft difficult 


. accefs, where the dogs are hardly able to follow 


him ; and, when he takes to the plains, he runs 


4 firaicht out without ftopping or doubling. 


But the moft effectual mode of deftroying fox- 


es, is the laying of fnares baited with a pigeon, 
- a live fowl#&c. I once fufpended on a tree, at 


the height of nine feet, fome meat, bread, and 


bones. The foxes had been at fevere exercife 


poring the night ; for, next eng. the earth 
all 
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all around was ‘beaten, by their jumping, ag, | 
fmooth as a barn-floor. ‘The fox ts exceeding= | 
ly voracious ; befide fleth of all kinds, he. eats, | 
- with equal avidity, eggs, milk, cae fruits, \ 
and particularly grapes. When the young hares | 
and partridges fail him, he, makes war againft 
rats, field-mice, ferpents, lizards, toads, &c. Of | 
thefe he deftroys vaft numbers ; and this. is the , 
only fervice he does to mankind. He is fo fond © 
of honey, that he attacks the wild bees, wafps, | 
and hornets. They at firft put him to’flight by | 
a thoufand ftings ; but he retires only for the, 
purpole of balling hintelt onthe ground to crufh | 
them; and he returns fo often to the charge, 
that he obliges them to abandon the hive, which | 
he foon uncovers, and devours both the honey — 

and wax. In/a word, he eats fifhes, lobfters, 
grafs-hoppers, &c. ) 
The fox has a great refemblance to the dog, 
efpecially in his internal parts. His head, how- © 
ever, is larger in proportion to his body; his — 
ears are alfo fhorter, his tail thicker, his hair 4 
longer and more bufhy, and his eyes more in- | 
clined. He differs ftill more from the dog by a — 
ftrong offenfive odour which is peculiar to him, 1 
and by his natural difpofition ; for he is not ea- | 
fly, and never fully tamed: Helanguifhes when 
deprived of liberty, and if kept to® long in a 
domeftic ftate, he dies of chagrin. He does nat 
copulate with the female dog * If prey have, 
n 
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* See Ay experiments on this fubjea, me le Dow. 
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“no rooted antipathy, they are at leaft indifferent | 


to each other. . Foxes preduce but once a year ; 
and the litter commonly confifts of four or five, 
“feldom fix, and never lefs than three. When 
the female is full, fhe retires, and feldom goes 
_ out of her hole, where the prepares a bed for her 


+ 
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young. She comes in feafon in the winter ; 


and young foxes are found in the month of A: 


pril. | When fhe perceives that her retreat is dif- 


~ covered, and that her young have been difturb- 


ed, fhe carries them off one by one, and goes in 
fearch of another habitation. The tue are 


: brought forth blind ; like the dogs, they grow 


18 months, or two years, and live 13 or 14 


| years. 


The fenfes of the fox are equally good as 


_thofe of the wolf ; his fentiment is more deli- 


cate ; and the organs of his voice are more pliant 


and perfect. The wolf fends forth only fright- 


- ful howlings; but the fox barks, yelps, and ut- 


ters a mournful cry like that of the peacock. 
He -varies his tones according to the different fen- ~ 
timents with which he is affeted: He has an 
accent peculiar to the chafe, the tone of defire, 
of complaint, and of forrow.. He has another 
cry expreflive of acute pain, which he utters 
only when he is fhot, or has fome of his mem~ 


bers broken; for he never complains of any o- 
_ ther wound, and, like the wolf, allows himfelf 


to be killed with a bludgeon without complain- 
ing ; ; buthe always defends prdatelt to the laft 
: with 
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with great coùrage and bravery... His bite is. 
obitinate and dangerous; and the fevereft blows 
will hardly make him quit his hold. : His yélp- 
ing is a fpeciés of barking, and EEE of a quick 
fucceffion of fimilar tones; at the end of which. 
he generally raifes his voice fimilar to the cry of 
the peacock. In winter, and particularly during 
_froft and fnow, he yelps perpetually; but, in 
fummer, he is almoft entirely filent, and, during — 
this feafon, he cafts his hair. The fkins of young 
. foxes, and ie thofe taken in fummer, are of little 
value. The fleth of the fox is not fo bad as that 
of the wolf: ‘Dogs, and even men, eat it in au- 
tumn, efpecially when he has been fattened with 
grapes; and his fkin in winter makes excellent 
furs. He fleeps found, and may be eafily ap- 
proached without wakenihg:: ‘He fleeps in a | 
round form, like the dog; but, when he only 
repoles himfelf, he extends his hind legs, and lies 
on his belly. It is in this fituation that he fpies 
the birds along the hedges, who have fuch an 
antipathy to Lik that they no fooner perceive 
him, than they fend forth foft fhrill cries to ad- 
waitite their neighbours of theenemy’s approach, | 
The jays and black birds, particularly, follow the | 
fox from tree to tree, fometimes two or three | 
hundred paces, often repeating the watch-cries. | 
{brought up fome young foxes : Their offen- 4 
edi ole made it neceflary to keep them in | 
ftables or places which were not much fréquent- _ 
“4k This, perhaps, might be one reafon why — 
ae 
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they were lefs tame than the wolf, which was 
kept near-the houfe. At the age of five or fix 
‘months, the young foxes pure the ducks and 
fowls ; ; and, therefore, it became neceflary to 
chain them. Ikept two males and a female two 
years. I tried in vain to make the males copu- 
Jate with bitches: Though they had never feen 
females of their own fpecies, and were flimulated 
by the ftrongeft defires of Nature, they uniform- 
ly rejected the bitches., But, whenéver a fhe-fox 
was prefented to them, though chained, they In- 
ftantly covered her, and.fhe brought forth four 
‘whelps. The young foxes, who, when at li- 
_berty, had darted on the poultry, never attempt- 
ed to touch a fingle fowl, after they were chain- 
ed. A living hen was seriarally, fixed near them 
for a whole nighes and, though viduals were , 
kept from them for many hours; yet, in fpite of 
hunger and of opportunity, they never forgot 
that they were chained, and difturbed not the 
hen. 

The fox is fo extremely fubjee to the influ- 
ences of climate, that the varieties of this fpecies 
are almoft as numerous as thofe of the domeftic 
‘animals, Moft of our foxes are reddifh; but 
fome of them are of a filver gray: In both, 
the end of the tail is white. Is Burgundy, the 
latter are called coal foxes; becaufe their feet are 
‘remarkably black. Their bodies have alfo the 
“appearance of being fhorter, becaufe they are 
“better clad with hair, abs are fonte who are 


‘ reall ly 
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really longer than the other kinds, and of a 
dirty gray colour, nearly the fame with that of 
old wolves. But it is uncertain. whether this 
difference conftitutes a real variety, or is produ- 
ced by the age of the animal, who, perhaps, 
grows whiter as he advances in years. In the~ 
northern regions, the foxes are of all colours, 
black, blue, gray, iron-coloured, filver gray, 
Seige white with yellow feet, white with black 
heads, white with the extremity of the tail black, 
-reddifh with the throat and belly entirely white; 
and, laftly, fome of them have a black line along 
the nine crofled with another black line over 
the fhoulder. The latter are larger than the o- 
ther kinds, and have black throats. ‘The com- 
mon fpecies are more generally diffufed than any 
of the others. We find them in every part of 
Europe*, in the northern and temperate regions 
of Afiaf, and in Americat; but they are very 
rare in Africa, and in the countries bordering on 
the Equator. Travellers who pretend to have 
feen them in Calicut |], and other fouthern pro- 
vinces of India, have miftaken the jackal for-the 
fox. Ariftotle himfelf falls into a fimilar error, | 


| ~ when he tells us §, that the foxes of Egypt are 


{maller than thofe of Greece ; for what he calls 
; the 


* See les Oeuvres de Renard, tom. 1. p. 175. 
+ Voyage d’Olearius, tom. 1. p. 368. 

+ Voyagede la Hontan, tom. 2. p. 42. 

|| Voyage de Pyrard, tom. 1. p. 427. * | 
§ Arift. Hif animal. lib. 8. cap. 18. | i 
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‘the {mall foxes of Egypt are polecats*, whofe 
odour is intolerable. Our foxes, which belong 
originally to cold climates, nae fpread over all. 
‘the temperate regions, but have never penetrated 
farther fouth than Spain and Japan}. What 
fhows them to be natives of cold countries is, 

‘that allthe varieties of the fpecies are to. be 
found i in the high latitudes, and no where elfe: 
Befdes, they fupport with eafe the moft ex- 
‘treme cold, and live in the neighbourhood of 
both polest. The fur of the white foxes is not 
much valued, becaufe the hairs fall eafily of; 
the filver gray is better; and the blue and crofs 
_kinds are in great requeft, on account of their 
rarity ; but the black is the moft precious; next 
to that of the fable, it is the beft and deareft fur. 
We find foxes in Spitzbergen ||, in Greenland §, 
in Lapland, and in Canada**, In the latter 
country, 


bs Aldrovand. Quadrup. Hit. p. 197. F 

+ Lhift. du Japon, par Koempfer, tom. I. p. 110. 

_ } Narborough’s voyage to the South Seas; Coreal, tom. 
‘2. p. 184.3; Recueil des voyages du Nord, tom. 2. p. 113.3 
. Recueil des voyages qui ont fervi a l’etabliffement de. la Comp. 
des Indes Orient. tom. 1. P. 39. 

| Id. ibid. | 

§ Foxes abound over all Lapland. They are generally 
~white, though fome of them are of the common colour. The 
white futs are lefs efteemed; but the black, which are more 
| rare, are fometimes fold for 40 or 50 French crowns; the 

_haiy is fo fine and fo long, that it hangs on any fide you pleafe ; 
“Oeuvres de Renard, tom. 1.p. 175. 
' *® Voyages du pays des Hurons, par Sagard Theodat, p. 304. , 
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country, there are likewife crofled foxes; the, 
common fpecies is not fo red as in Europe; and. 
the hair is longer and more bufhy. | 
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Travellers inform us, that the foxes of Green- | 
land refemble dogs in the form of the head and | 
feet, and likewife in their barking; that fome 
of them are white, but the greateft nur”er gray | 
or blue; that they feldom change their colour, 
and, when the hair of the blue kind begins to Fall 
off, it grows pale, and the fur is no (Goa valu- | 
“ates that they live upon eggs and Cru and, 
when they are unfuccefsful in finding this TS 
of food, they content themfelves with flies, bees, 
crabs, and what they can procure by fifhing; 
and that they dwell in the clefts of rocks*. 
_ At Kamtfchatka, the hair of the fox is very 
bufhy, and fo gloffy and beautiful, that it excells | 
the fineft Siberian furs. The moft valuable are | 
the black chefnuts, thofe with black bellies and | 
red bodies, and thoïe of an iron colour. © | 

In Norway there are white, bay, and Mr à 
foxes, and others which have two black lines on | 
the reins. The latter kind, and thofe which are q 
wholly black, are moft efteemed. — Thefe furs are q 
a confiderable article of commerce: From the : 

vo | | Mr port 5 

* Hilt. gen. des Voyages, tom. 19. p. 38. ; 

+ Id. ibid. p. 252. 
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port of Bergen alone, more than 4000 foxes 
fkins are annually exported. Pontoppidan, who 
often indulges in the marvellous, tell us, that a 
fox had ranked feveral heads of yee into rows, 
at fome diftance from a fifher’s hut; that the 
people could not imagine what might be his in- 
tention, but that, a little afterwards, a crow, which 
lighted to feed upon the heads, fell a facrifice 
to his cunning device. He at, that thefe ani- 

mals make ufe of their tail in catching lobfters, 
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THE BAD GC ERY 


5 agi Badger isan indolent, diffident, folitary | 
animal. He retires tothe moft fecret places, 

to the inmoft receffes of the foreft, and there digs : 
a fubterranean habitation. He feems to fly fo-| 
ciety, and even the light, and fpends three 
| fourths | 


:* The badger has fix cutting teeth, and two canine in each} 
jaw; five toes before, five behind, with very long ftrait claws 
on the fore-feet ; and a tranfverfe orifice between the tail and 
the anus.—He has fmall eyes, fhort rounded ears, a fhort) 
thick neck, with nofe, chin, lower fides of the cheeks, and} 
middle of the forehead white ; ears and eyes inclofed in a py- 7 
raïhidal bed of black, hairs on the body long and rude, their| 
bottoms a yellowifh white, middle black, ends afh-coloured ; 
throat, breaft, belly, and legs black; tail covered with long | 
hairs, coloured like thofe of the body ; legs very fhort and } 
thick ; claws on the fore-feet very long; a foetid white matter 
exudes from the orifice beneath the tail; an animal of a very| 
clumfy make; Pennant’s fynopf. of quad. p. 201. | 

In Latin, Meles, Taxus; in Italian, Tajo; in Spanifh, Ta- 
fagos Texon; in German, Tachs, Dacbs, Dar; in Swedith, Graft) 
favin ; in Polifh, Fazwicc, Borfuc, Kol-dziki, Zbik; in French! 
le Blaireau ou Taiffon. Are 

Meles; Gefner, quad. p- lene 

axus five Meles; Ray Synopf. quad. p. 185. 


: e ° a 

Meles pilis ex fordide albo et nigro variegatis veftita, capite} 

\ | . 3 4 oY 

taeniis alternatim albis et nigris variegato ; Brifon. Regn. animale 


pe 253. | | | 
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' fourths of life in his dark abode, from which he 
_ never departs but in queft of fubfiftence. As his © 
body is long, his legs fhort, his claws, efpecial- 
ly thofe of the fore-feet, very long and ftrong, 
he digs and penetrates the earth with greater 
facility than any other animal. He makes his 
hole winding and oblique. The fox, who can- 
(mot dig with equal dexterity, avails himfelf of the 
Operations of the badger : Being unable to make 
him quit his habitation by force, the fox prac- 
tifes every art to render him uneafy : He ftands 
fentinel at the entrance of the hole, and even de- 
files it with his ordure. He afterwards takes 
pofleflion, enlarges, and fits it up for his own 
accommodation. The badger, though obliged 
to change his habitation, leaves not his country. 
He goes to a {mall diftance only, where he digs 
ja freth hole, from which he removes not, except 
ain the night ; and, as he never goes far, he re- 
turns upon the approach of danger. This is his 
only mean of fafety ; for he cannot efcape by 
fight: His legs are too fhort for quick motion. 
When at fome diftance from his hole, he is foon 
overtaken by the dogs. They feldom, however, 
accomplith their purpofe without affiftance: The 
hair of the badger is very thick, and his legs, 
jaws, teeth, and claws, are exceedingly ftrong. 
Thefe natural weapons he ufes with courage and 
dexterity : He lies on his back, refifts all the ef- 
forts of the dogs, and wounds them in the moft 
dangerous manner. He is, befides, very tena= 
; Ft P 2 | CIOUS 
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cious of life, fights bag makes a brave defence, | 
and perfifts to the very laft extremity. : _ | 
For merly, when badgers were more common, | 
terriers were trained to ate and to take them | 
in their holes. The badger defends himfelf by | 
. rétiring and throwing back the earth, in order! 4 
to ftop or bury the dogs. He ‘can only be taken | 
by opening the hole above, after the dogs have } 
- pufhed him to its extremity. The people lay > 
hold of him with pincers, and then muzzle him, 
to prevent his biting. I have kept fome of them, © 
which bad been nels 3 in this manner, a confide-— 
rable ime. The young ones are eafily tamed ; 
they play with the dogs, and follow the perfon 
who feeds them. But, when taken ‘old, they 
continue always favage.. They are neither mil-. 
chievous nor ravenous, like the wolf and fox ; 
and yet they are carnivorous. They eat every 
thing prefented to them, as flefh, eggs, cheele, 
butter, bread, fith, fruit, nuts, grain, roots, &c. 
But raw flefh they prefer to every other food. 
They fleep the whole night and three fourths of 
the day ; and yet they are fubject to a lethargic 
or benumbed fate during winter, like the mar- | 
mottes or dormice. This great quantity of fleep | 
makes them fat, though they eat but little; and, | 
for the fame reafon, they can fupport hunger’ 
with eafe, and often remain in their holes three 
or four days together, efpecially during fnow. 4 
_ They keep their habitations extremely clean, 

| a never defile them with their ordure. as ke | 
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PAAÈE is feldom Fi with the fate! When 
‘about to bring forth, the cuts down the herbage, 
bundles it up, and trade it with her feet to the 
bottom of the hole, where fhe makes a commo- 
dious bed for herhelf and her young. She brings 
‘forth i in fummer ; and the litter commonly con- 
difts of three or four... When fomewhat advan- 
iced, fhe brings them victuals. She now travels 
‘in the night to greater diftances than formerly. 
She uncovers 2s earth from bee-hives, and car- 
ries off the Bape de ; fhe rufhes into the burrows 
of rabbits, and feizes their young; fhe likewife 
lays hold of field-mice, lizards, ferpents, graff- 
hoppers, and birds-eg ges, which fhe conveys to her 
offspring, whom fhe often leads to the mouth 
of the hole, in order to fuckle or to feed them. 
Thefe animals are naturally chilly: Thofe 
brought up in the houfe would never quit the 
corner of the fire, and often approach fo near as 
to burn their feet, which do not readily heal. 
They are fubje& to the itch, and often infe& the 
dogs which enter their holes, unlefs they be after- 
wards carefully wafhed. The hair of the badger 
‘is always rude and greafy. Between the anus 
‘and tail, there is a pretty large fiffure, penetra- 
‘ting about an inch deep, from which conti- 
nually exudes an unétuous ill fcented liquor, 
which the animal is fond of fucking, The fleth 
of the badger has not a very bad tafte; and 
|coarfe furs, collars for dogs, COvENN gS for horfes, 
ew. are made of his {kin. 
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We know of no varieties in this fpecies: We 
have endeavoured, without fuccefs, to find the 
fow-badger fpoken of by hunters. Dufouilloux *. 
tells us, that there are two fpecies of badgers, the, 
fow and the dog-badger; and thatthe fow-4 
badger is fatter, eehitey; and grofler, both in the 
body and head, than the dog-badger. Thefe 
differences are External, trivial; and he ac-\ 
knowledges, that they are not to be perceived | 
without an accurate infpection Ÿ. This diftinc- 
tion I confider as a vulgar error, probably found=— 
ed on the double name of this animal, both in 
Latin, viz. meles and taxus, and in French, VIZ. 
blaireau and taiffon. Belides, thofe fpecies which . 
have varieties, are commonly very numerous and w 
generally diffufed: That of the badger, on the, 
contrary, is one of the leaft numerous and moft | 


limited. We are not certain that they exiit in | 


America; unlefs we regard as a variety the ani- 
mal fent from New York, of which M, Briflon fa 
| | | has | 


% La Venerie de Dufouilloux, P- . + Id. ibid. | 

2% Meles fupra alba, infra ex “abe flavicans.—The mele | 
alba, from the extremity of the muzzle to the origin of the tail, 
is one foot nine inches long, and the tailis nine inches in length. 1 
The eyes are proportionably fmall, the legs very fhort, and the” 
claws white. The whole body is covered with very thick hair, 
white on the fuperior, and of a yellowifh white on the inferior, | 
part of the body. It is found in New York, from whence it was) 
tranfported by M. de Reaumur ; Brifon, Regn. animal. p. 255. He 
fhould have added to this defcription, that it was fmaller, and. 
that its nofe was fhorter than our badger. Befides, we perceive 
not from the dried fkin, whether it had the fiffure or purfe under) 


the tail. ‘ 
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has given a fhort defcription under the name of 
the white badger. There are none in Africa; 
for the animal from the Cape of Good Hope, 
» defcribed by Kolbe * under the name of the 
_ finking badger, is a different fpecies; and it is 
doubtful whether the Fo//a of Madagafcar, men- 
| ‘tioned. by Flacourt, who fays it refembled the 
French badger, be a real badger, or fome other 
| animal, It hasnever been taken notice of by other 
travellers: Dr. Shaw even fays, that the badger 
» is totally unknown in Barbary f. It feems like- 
. wife not to exift in Afia: It was not-known to 
the Greeks ; for Ariftotle never mentions it, and 
the badger has no name in the Greek language. 

- Hence this fpecies of quadruped, an original 
native of the temperate ‘climates of Europe, has 
never fpread beyond Spain, France, Italy, . Ger- 
many, Britain, Poland, and Sweden ; and it is 

| every where very (bare The badger admits 
not only of no varieties, but he even approaches 
not to any other fpecies. His characters are 
deeply marked, and very fingular. The alter- 
nate belts upon his head, and the fiffure under 
his tail, are perfectly peculiar; and his body is 
nearly white above, and almoft black below, 
which is contrary to all other animals, whofe 
bellies are always of a lighter colour than their 


hacks. 
| TH E 
* Defcript. du Cap, par Kolbe, tom. 3. P. 64. 

+ Shaw’ s travels. | 
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Bf “HE Otter is a voracious animal, but fonder 
of fifh than of flefh: He never quits the 
margins of rivers or of lakes, and often depopu- 
lates the fith ponds. :He fwims with more eafe 
than the beaver; for the latter has membranes 
on his hind feet only, and the toes of his fore- 
feet are feparate “but the otter has membranes 
on all his feet. He fwims almoft as quick as he 
walks. He never goes to the fea like the bea- 
ver; but traverfés the frefh waters and rivers 
to very confiderable diflances. He often fwims 
under 


* The otter has fix cutting teeth, and two canine, in each 
jaw ; five toes on each foot, each toe connected by a ftrong mem- 
brane. He has fhort ears, eyes placed near the nofe, thick lips, 
and large whifkers. _ The whole colour of his body is of a deep 
brown, except two fmall fpots on each fide of the nofe, and ano- 
ther below the chin: His legs are fhort, thick, loofely joined to 
the body, capable of being brought to a line with the body, and 
of performing the part of fins: Each toe is connected to the o- 
ther by a broad ftrong web. His length is 23 inches, and that 
of the tail 16; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 238. 

In Greek, Evvdpis sin Latin, Lufra, Lytra, Lutrix, Lutris ; in 
Italian, Lodra, Lodria, Loutra ; in Spanifh, Nutria ; in German, 
Fifchoiter 5 in Swedith, Witter ; in Polith, Wydra ; in French, La 
Loutre. — | 5 

Lutra ; Gefner. hifi. quad. p. 684. Icon. animal. quad. p. 85. 

Lutra; Ray, Synopf: quad. p. 187. Kkin, quad. D: OI. 

Muftela Lutra, plantis palmatis nudis, cauda corpore dimidio 
breviore; Linn. Syf?. p. 66. | APTE 
 Lutra caftanei coloris. Briffon, Regn. anim. p. 277. 
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under the water, and, after remaining pretty 
long, afcends to the furface for air. Properly 
: fpeaking, he is not an amphibious animal, or an 
‘animal that can live equally in air and in water. 
‘Hei isnot formed for continuing in the latter ele~ 
“ment ; for, like other terreftrial creatures, he re- 
quires the aid of refpiration, When in purfuit 
‘of a fifh, if he chances to be entangled in a net, 
he drowns ; and we perceive that he has not had 
‘time to cut a fuflicient quantity of the mefhes to 
effeGuate his efcape. His teeth refemble thofe 
| of the martin, but they are proportionally, long- 
er and ftronger. For want of fifhes, crabs, frogs, 
“water rats, or other food, he gnaws the, young 
‘twigs, and eats the bark of aquatic trees; he 
likewife eats the young herbage in the fpring. 
He is neither afraid of cold nor of moifture. 
The female comes in feafon in winter, brings 
forth in March, and the litter confifts of three-or 
four. Young ee ae are generally beautiful ; 
but the young otter is not fo handfome as the 
old. A head ill-fhaped, ears placed low, eyes 
{mall and covered, a lurid afpeat, aukward mo- 
tions, anignobleand deformed figure, and a kind 
of mechanical cry which he repeats every mo- 
ment, feem to indicate a ftupidanimal. The ot- 
‘ter, however, acquires induftry with age, fuf- 
ficient, at leaft, to carry ona fuccefstul war a- 
gaint the fifhes, who, both with regard to fen- 
|timent and inftinét, are much inferior to other 


‘animals. chs I can hardly allow him to have 
the 
J 
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the talents of the beaver, or even the habits afcri-_ 
bed to him, fuch as that of always afcending the 
rivers, in order to {wim the more eafily down. 
the current, when loaded with his prey * ; that 


- of fitting up- and flooring his houfe to exclude’ 


= 


the water ; that of hoarding a ftore of fifhes, in 
cafe of a fcarcity ; and, laftly, that of being ea- 


fily tamed, of fifhing for his mafter, and even 
bringing the fith into the kitchen. All I know 


“is, that the otters dig no habitations for them- 


felves; that they take pofleffion of the firft hole 
they find under the roots of poplars’ or willows, 
in the cliffs of rocks, and even in piles of float- 
ing wood; that they depofit their young on beds 
made of twigs and herbs; that we find in their 
habitations, heads and bones of fifhes ; that they 
often. change their places of abode; that they 
banifh their young at the end of fix weeks or two 
months; that thofe I attempted to tame endea- 
voured to bite, though they were only taking 
milk, and unable to eat fifh; that fome days af- 
ter they became more gentle, herhaps becaufe 
they were weak or fick; that, fo far from be-' 
ing eafily accuftomed toa domeftic life, all of 
them which I attempted to bring up, died young; 
that the otter is naturally of a favage and cruel 
difpofition; that, when he gets into a fith pond, 
he is equally deftruétive as the polecat in a hen- 
houfe; that he kills many more fithes than he 


can eat, and then carries off one in his mouth. 


| AQU Though | 
# See Gefner. hift. quad. p. 685. J 
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Though the otter diets not caft his hair, his 
dkin is browner, and fells dearer in winter tha 
in fummer ; it makes a very fine fur. His flefh 
has a diGerdeable fifhy tafte. His retreats ex- 
hale a noxious odour, from the remains of pu- 
trid fifhes; and his own body has a bad fmell. 
“The dogs chafe the otter fpontaneoufly, and 
eafily apprehend him when ata diftance from wa- 
ter or from his hole. But, when feized, he de- 
fends himfelf, bites the dogs moft cruelly, and 
fometimes with fuch force as to break their leg- 
bones, and never quits his hold till death loofes 
his jaws. The beaver, however, which is not a 
very ftrong animal, clio the otters, and per- 

mits them not to live upon the banks he pof- 
fefles. 3 | | 

This fpecies, though not very numerous, is 
{pread over Europe from Sweden to Naples ; and 
we find them even in North America *, They 
were well-known to the Greeks f, and probably 
extend over all the temperate climates, efpecially 
in places which abound with water ; for the otter 
can neither dwell in burning fands, nor in dry | 
deferts. He equally flies barren rivers, and thofe 
that are too much frequented. I believe none 
of them are to be foundin very warm countries ; 
for the jiya or carigueibeju Ÿ, which is found 

at 
: * See le voyage dela Hontan, tom. 2. p. 38. , 
+ See Arift. Hift. animal. lib. 8. cap. 5. 

Ÿ Jiya quae et carigueibeju appellatur a Brafilienfibus ; Maree. 


Hift. Brafil. p. 234 Lutra Brafilienfis; Ray, Synopf. animal.. 
quadrup. 
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at Cayenne *, and has been named the Brafilian. 
otter, appears to be a different {pecies: Where- 
as the North American otter refembles the Eu- 
ropean in every article, except that his fur is 
blacker and finer than that of the Small or 
Mufcovite otter J. 
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Pontoppidan aflures us, that, in Norway, the 


otters frequent the falt as well as the frefh wa- 


ters; and that they live among the fragments 
of rocks, from which the hunters decoy them 


“by imitating their voice, which confifts of a low 


kind of whiftle. He adds, that they eat only 
the fatty parts of fifhes; and that a tamed otter, 
which was fed with Que brought fifh daily to 
the houfe {. 

In fome notes communicated by M. de la 
Borde, I find that there are three fpecies of ot- 
ters in Cayenne; the black, which weighs 40 or 
so pounds; the yellowifh, which weighs 20 or 

25 
quadrup. p. 189. Lutra pollice digitis breviore; Linnaeus. 
Lutra atri coloris, macula fub Aenea flava; Briflon. regn. 
animal. p. 278. 

* Lutra nigricans, cauda depreffa et Baie ; Barrere, nif, de 
la France equinoxiale, p. 155. | 3 


+ See le voyage de la Hontan, ot 1. p. 84. 
{ Pontop. Nat. Hift. of Norway. 
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25 pounds ; and the fmall grayifh kind, which 
Weighs not above three or four Sd He 
n° rémarks, that thefe animals are very fre- 
quent in Guiana, along the rivers and marfhes 
Eehere fifhes abound: They fometimes appear in. 
Humerous troops, and are fo fierce that they 
Cannot be approached. Their bite is cruel, and 
they defend themfelves againft the dogs. They 
ditter in holes which they dig in the banks, 
“They are often tamed and brought up in houfes. | 
I have remarked, fays M. de la Borde, that all 
the animals of Guiana are eafily accuftomed to 
a domeftic ftate, and become even troublefome 
by their familiarity. | 

| M. Aublit, a learned botanift formerly quoted, 

and M. Olivier, furgeon to the King, who have 

long refided in Chante affirm, that there are 
| otters in that country fo large, that they weigh 
90 or 100 pounds. They live in the great and 
unfrequented rivers, and their heads often ap- 
pear above the water. Their cry is heard at 
great diftances; their hair is very foft, but fhort- 
ver than that of the beaver, and generally of a 
dark brown colour. They live upon fifhes, and 
eat likewife the grains which fall into the water 
from the banks of the rivers. 

À T have added the figure of a {mall animal 
fent me from Guiana, under the name of the 
Jinall frefb-water otter. of Cayenne, which ap- 
“pears to be the third fpecies mentioned by M. 

la Borde. It is son even inches long g, from 
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the tip of the nofe to the extremity of the bodys 
The tail of this fmall otter, like that of the wa-. 
ter-rat, has no hair; its length is fix inches fe-. 
ven lines,. and five lines thick at the origin, di-. 
. minifhing gradually to the extremity, which is 
white, though the reft of the tail is brown; and, 
in place of hair, it is covered with a rough gra- 
nulated fkin, like fhagreen; it is flat below and. 
convex above. The #¥hifkers, and the long 
hairs under the eyes, are about an inch in length. 
All the under part of the body and head, as well 
_as the fore-part of the fore-legs, is white. . The 
top and fides of the head and body are marked 
with large brownifh black fpots, and the inter- 
vals are of a yellowifh gray colour. The black 


. {pots correfpond on each fide of the body. There 


is a white fpot. above the eye. The ears are 
large, and feem to be longer than thofe of the 
common otter. -The legs are fhort; the fore- 
feet have five unconnected toes; there are the. 
fame number in the hind-feet, but they arecon- _ 
nected with membranes. | 
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OST naturalifts have defcribed the mar- 
tin and the pine-weafel, or yellow 
breafted martin, as animals of the fame {pecies. 
Gefnert and Ru in imitation of Albertus, 
affirm, that they intermix promifcuoufly. This 
fact, however, which is fupported by no other 
evidence, appears, at leaft, to be doubtful: I be- 
Bere; on the contrary, that thefe animals have 
ho intercourfe, but form two diftinét and inde- 
‘ pendent 


+ * This animal has broad rounded ears, lively eyes, a brown 
ead, tinged with red; the body, fides, and legs are covered 
with hair, afh-coloured at the bottoms, bright chefnut in the 

middle, and black at the tips; the throat and breaft are white, 

and the belly. deep brown; the tail is full of hair, and of a 

dufky colour; the feet are broad, and covered at bottom with 

thick down; the claws are white ; and the length of the body 
is eighteen inches, and of the tail ten; Point, Synopf. of quad. 


215: 


In Latin, Martes domeftica, Foyna, Gainus, Schifiausg in Ita- 
lian, Foina, Fouina; in 1 German, Hukfs marder ; in French, 
erosive: - 

+ Martes domeflica; Gefuer. Icon. anim quad. p. 97. 

_ Martes, aliis Foyna; Raë /ynopf. quad. p. 200. 

* Maftela Martes, pedibus fiffis, corpore rte nigricantes gula 
pallida Lynn. fyft. nat. p. 67. 

Mattes faxorum non fagorum, feu domefticus ; K/ein. quad. 
pe 64. . i 

… Muftela pilissin exortu albidis, caftaneo colore PRES ve- 
Rita, gutture albo; Brifon. regn. animal. p. 246. 

» + Gefner, hift. quad. p. 16. ‘Ray, fynopf. quad. p. 200. 
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pendent fpecies. To ui rate this point, I fhal | 
givea few reafons. If the pine- -weafel weré 
only a wild martin, or the martin a domeftic: 
pine-weafel, the firft would conftantly preferve 
the fame characters, and the latter would be 
fubjedt to variations; as the wild cat uniformly 
remains the fame, while the domeftic cat aflumes 
all forts of colours. The martin, on the con- 
trary, never varies, but preferves 1 its peculiar cha— 
raters as conftantly as the pine-weafel retains 
thofe which are proper to it. This alone is a fuf- 
ficient proof, that thefe two animals are fpecifi= 
cally different, and that the one is not a fimple 
variety of the other. Befides, there is no rea- 
fon for regarding the martin as a domeftic ani- 
mal: He is no more domeftic than the fox or the 
polecats, which, like him,approach the habitations 
of men in es of their prey; and he has no 
greater communication with mankind than the 
other animals we call wild or favage. The mar- 
tin, therefore, differs from the piné- weafel both 
in difpofition and temperament; for the latter flies 
the open fields, lives in the moft fecret recefies 
of the foreft, and is never numerous in cold 
climates: But the martin approaches our ha- 
bitations, takes up his abode in old buildings; 
in hay-lofts, and in holes of the walls, Thé 
fpecies is likewife fpread in great numbers o- 
ver all the temperate countries, and is even 
found in warm regions, as in Madagafcar™, and 
3 trs the 


* See bites de Struys, tom. I. p. 30. 
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he Maldiva iflands 1 and is never feen in jai 
atitudes. | 
» The martin has a fine countenance, a vole 
eye, fupple limbs; and a flexible body. His 
movements are all exceedingly nimble; he rather 
bounds and leaps, than walks. He climbs rough 
walls with eafe and alacrity; enters the pigeon 
or hen-houfes, eats the eggs, pigeons, fowls, &c. 
and the female often kills great numbers, and 
; ranfports them to her young. He likewife 
feizes mice, rats, moles, and birds in their nefts. 
I kept one of thefe animals a confiderable time. 
He tamed to a certain degree; but never form- 
‘ed any attachment, and continued always fo wild 
‘that it was neceflary to chain him. He made 
‘war againft the rats, and attacked ‘the poultry, 
“whenever they came in his way. He often got 
‘Joofe, though chained by the middle of the body.. 
At firft, he went to -ñ0 great diftance, and re- 
turned in a few hours, but without difcovering | 
> any fymptoms of Joy, or of affection to any par- 
à ticular perfon. He, however, called for yidtuals 
like a cat oradog. Afterwards he ade longer 
-excurfions, and, at laft, he thought proper ne- 
> ver to return. He was then about a year and a 
half old, feemingly the age at which nature af- 
fumes her full Lieeridslley He eat every thing 
. prefented to him, except falad and herbs. He 
4 was fond of honey, and preferred hemp-feed 
“10 every other grain. We remarked, that he 
Worst 9 Q_ drank 

À + Voyage de Pyrard, tom. 1. p.132 Rens 
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drank very often; that he fometimes flept two. 
days fucceflively ; ‘that, at other times he would. 
fleep none for two or three days; that, before. 


fleeping, he folded himfelf in a round form, and 


covered his head with his tail; and that, while 


awake, his motions were fo violent, fo perpetual, 


and fo incommodious, that, though he had not. 
difturbed the fowls, we found it neceflary to 
chain him, to prevent him from breaking every. 
thing. We have had in our poffeffion feveral-other. 
martins of a more advanced age, which had been 

taken in nets; but they continued to be totally 
favage, bit all who attempted to touch them, and 
would eat nothing but raw flefh. 

Martins, it is faid, go with voung as long as 
cats. We meet with young ones foil {pring 
to autumn; and, therefore , itis probable that they 
bring ove more than once a-year. The younger 
females litter only three or four at a time; but 
the more aged produce fix or feven. . When a- 
bout to bring forth, they take up their abode in 
magazines of hay, in holes of walls, which: 
they ftuff with ftraw and herbs, in clefts of rocks, 


or in the hollow trunks of trees; and, when dis. | 


fturbed, they remove their young, who feem to 
arrive very foon at maturity ; for the one I kept 


had nearly attained its full growth in one year; 


Hence we may conclude, that thofe animals live 
eight or.ten years only. They have a kind of | 
mufky {mell, which is not very difagrecable. 


The pine-weafel and the martin, like fome other . 


~ 


animals, | 


A 
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animals, have two veficlés, one on each fide of - 
the extremity of the re&tum, which contain an 


Me 

" odoriferous matter, fimilar to that procured from 
‘the civet cat. Their flefh retains a little of this. 
odour ; and yet that of the pine-weafel is not 
bad. The flefh-of the martimis more difagreea- 
ble, and his fkin is likewife much lefs valuable, 


= 
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| JThave added the figure bf an American ani- 
mal, which was fent from Guiana to M. Aubry, 
curate of St Louis. Though this animal wants 
‘the teeth, it is fo fimilar in all the other parts of 
“the body to the common martin, that it may be 
“regarded as a variety of the fame {pecies. It differs 
* from the martin only in having the colour of the 
“hair fprinkled with black and white, a fhorter 
tail, and {pots on the head. The martin of Gui- 
ana is three or four inches longer than the Eu- 
* ropean; but the tail is proportionally fhorter, 
The muzzle feems alfo to be longer; it is black, 
"and the blacknefs extends above the eyes, pafles 
“under the ears along the neck, and loles itfelf in 
the brown hair of the fhoulders. There is a large 
» white fpace above the eyes, which fpreads upon 
"the front, furrounds the ears, forms a narrow 
band along the neck, and difappears on the fhoul- 
ders. The ears are perfectly fimilar to thofe of 


a et ee the 
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the martin. The top of the head is gray, mixed” 


Bs. 
A à 


with white; the neck is brown interfperfed with 
afh-coloured hairs; and the body is covered 


with la mixture of white and blackifh hairs. 7 


- <= * 


Thefé hairs are gray and afh-coloured at their — 
origin, then brown, ‘and black and white at the # 
extremities. The under part of the jaw is of a, 


blackifh-brown colour, which extends under the | 


neck, and vanifhes towards the belly, which is of , 


a bright brown or chefnut: The legs and feet are 
covered with fhining reddith black hair; and the 
toes have a greater refemblance to the toes of 
the fquirrel and rat than to thofe of the martin. 
The great toes of the fore-feet are four. lines 


long; but thofe of the hind-feet only two. : The. 
tail is more bufhy at the origin than the extre- | 


tity, and the hair of it is chefnut or a bright 
brown mixed with black, | 
We have given the figure of another Cayenne 


animal, which feems to have a great analogy to, 
the former. It was drawn from the life at the 


fair of St German, in 1768, and meafured 15 


inches from the tip of the nofe to the origin of 


the tail, which was eight inches, and more bufhy 
at the root than at the extremity. This animal 


is fhort legged like our martins: The form of 


the head approaches nearly to that of the martin; 


but in the ears there is no refemblance. The body 
is covered with woolly hair: There are-five toes 
on each foot, armed with fmall claws like thofe 


of the martin. 
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“The PINE- WEASEL, or YEL- 
4 LOW-BREASTED nh AOR 
= LT IN*. 


} 


HIS: animal is a native of northern re- 

gions, where the ‘fpecies is fo nume- 
“rows, that the quantity of their furs annually 
. confumed 18 perfectly ME There are 


Athey exift not in very warm countries. Sonne 
“of them are found in the forefts of Burgundy, | 
Band likewife in thofe of Fountainbleau; but, in 
Pgeneral, they are as rare in France as the martin 
‘is frequené There are none of thefe animals in 
» Britain; becaufe they have no extenfive forefts 
‘in that country. They fly equally inhabited 
"countries and uncovered fields. They dwell in 
Be: woods, and conceal not themfelves among 


d } h 
Bes et Q3 Baht 
* + Weafel with a yellow breaft and throat; the hair is of a 
dark chefnut colour, and of far fuperior finenefs to the for- 
mer; in other refpects agreeing with it; Pennant’s Seb, of 
“quad. p. 216. 
q In Latin, Martes, Maria: MANU: ; in Italian, Marta, Mar- 
_tura; Marturo, Martorelle, Martire; im Spanith, Marta; in Ger- 
“man, Field marder, Wild Marder; in Swedith, Mard; in French, 
a Marte. | 
Martes fylvettris, martis altera Species. Done : be i de Le 
Vrinal quad. p.99. 

.Martes; Ray, Synopf. animal. quad: p. 200. 

Muftela martes; Klein. hill, nat. quad. p. 64. 
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the rocks, but travefe the foreft and cb the | 
trees. They live by hunting, and deftroy pro- | 
digious quantities of birds, by eating their eggs. | 
They feize fquirrels, field-mice, &c. They al=\ 
fo eat honey, like the martin and polecat. They. 
never appear in the open fields, in the meadows, . 
dr in the vineyards. They approach not the) 
dwel lings of men; and they differ ftill farther 
from thie martin in their manner of making their. 
efcape from the hunters. When the martin is ' 
purfued by a dog, he inftantly runs to his hay 
loft or his hole. The pine-weafel, on the con- 
trary, runs along time before the dogs, then. 
climbs the trunk of a tree, and, from this fiation, 
he views them as they pais. The track which he 
leaves in the fnow appears to be that of a large | 
‘animal, becaufe he always leaps, and both feet 
make ou oneimpreflion. He is fomewhat larger 
than the martin, and yet his head is fhorter. | His 
legs are longer, and confequently he runs more. 
eafily.. His‘ neck is yellow; but that of the 
martin is white, His hair is fice more bufhy, 
and lefs. fubjeét to fall of. The female pre~ 
pares not a bed for her young; and yet lodges 
them moft commodioufly. ‘The fquirrels build” 
nefts in the tops of trees, with equal art as the 
birds, When the pine-weafel is about to bring’ 
forth, fhe climbs to the {quirrel’s neft, banifhes 
* ADE poffeffor, enlarges the entry to it, and there 
depofits her young. She likewife ufes the old 
nefts of ducks or buzzards, and holes of ancient 
trees, 
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D from which fhe diflodges the wood-peckers 
and other birds. She brings forth in the fpring, 
and her litter confifts of two or three only. 
Though her young come into the world blind, 
they a acquire a confiderable growth. She 
Mines to them eggs and birds; and afterwards 
Beads them out to hunt along un herfelf. The 
birds are fo well acquainted with their enemies, - 
that, when they perceive the pine-wealel, they 
Rutter the fame mournful cry to advertife hits ap- 
"proach, as when they fee a fox. What fhows 
“that the birds are animated with hatred, rather 
‘than fear, is, that they follow at a diftance, and 
“utter this peculiar cry againft all carnivorous a- 
“nimals, as the wolf, the fox, the pine-wealel, 
Mthe wild cat, &e, but never againft the flag, the 
“roe, the hare, &c. 
f The Sane are very frequent _ in the 
ÿ “northern parts of America, Europe, and Afia. 
Many of them are brought from Canada, 4 
“they extend as far as Hudfon’s bay * ; and, 
_Afia, as far north as the kingdom of nee + 
and the empire of China Ÿ. They ought not to 
* be confounded with the fable, an animal whofe 
far i is much more precious. THe fable is black; 
“but the pine-weafel is brown and yellow. The 
‘mot valuable part of the fkin of the latter is 
the brown, which extends along the whole back 
to the extremity of the tail, 


4 NA Pola 2 
‘ * Lade’s Voyages, vol! 2. p. 227. 

+ Tavernier, tom. 4. p. 182. Hilt. gen. des voyages, tom. 
4 Pp» 517. | 
.? Hilt. gen. des voyages, tom. 6. p. 562, 
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THE POLECAT* 


iy ids Bo polecat has a great refemblance to the 


martin in temperament, difpofition, man- 

ners, and figute. Like the latter, he approach-_ 
es our habitations, mounts on the roofs, takes. 
up his abode in hay-lofts, barns, and unfrequent- | 
ed places, from which he iffues during the night 
Ory,’ in quer of prey. He fteals flily into the 
court-yards, voleries, and pigeon-houfes, where, | 
with lefs noife than the martin, he makes great- 
er havock, cutting ‘off the Heads of all the Ets : 
and then fishidareinie” them one by one to his. 
magazine. ‘If, as frequently happens, he can-. 
not carry them off entire, on account of the: 
fmallnefs of the entry to his hole, ‘he eats the 
' brains, 


… \ 


* The polecat has the fpace round the mouth, and the tips 
of the ears white; the head, body, and legs, of a clrucolate co- 
lour, almoft black; on the fides, the Rae are of ‘a tawny caft, | 
and the tail is black; the length of the body is 17 PES and - 
of the tail 6. 

In Latin, Puforids > in Italian, Foefta, Bie. ; in German, Tiis, 
Uk, Buntfing ; ; in Polith, Vydra, Tchorz ; in French, Le Putois. — 

Putorius ; Gener. Hift. quad, p. 767. con. quad. p. 99. ‘Rare 
Synopf. quad. p. 199. 

Muftela putorius, pedibus fiffis, corpore flavo nigricante ; ; ore. 
auriculifque albis; Ly. Syf. p. 67: 5 0 

Muftela pilis in exortu ex cinereo albidis, colore nigricante 
terminatis, veftita, oris circumferentia alba ; Brifon, Regn. Anite 
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rains, anid takes only their heads along with 
“him. He is likewife very fond of honey, at- — 
‘tacks the hives in winter, and forces the bees to. 
“abandon them. He never retires far from the 
“abodes of men. The fpring is their feafon of 
: love: The males fight for the female on the 
roofs of houfes. They afterwards leave her, and 
go to pafs the fummer in the fields or in the 
“woods. The-female, on the contrary, continues 
in her habitation till fhe brings forth, and does 
not lead off her young till toward the end of | 
fummer. She litters three or four, and fometimes 
five, fuckles them but a fhort time, and accu- 
» ftoms them early to eat blood and eggs. 
' In the villages, they live upon poultry ; and, 
in the country, they hunt for prey. During the 
-fummer, they'take up their abode in rabbit- 
holes; in the cliffs of rocks, or in the hollow 
trunks of trees, from which they iffue out.in the 
night, and roam about the fields and woods, 
_ fearching for the nefts of partridges, larks, and | 
quails. They climb trees in queft of the nefts 
of other birds. They lie in watch for rats, 
* field-mice, and moles; and carry on a perpetual 
» war againft the rabbit, who cannot efcape them, 
as they enter with eafe into his hole. A 
fingle family of polecats is fufficient to deftroy 
. a whole warren. This would be a fimple me- 
thod of diminifhing the number of rabbits in 
_ places where they are too abundant. 
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L 
Lire polecat is Ra ieee than the mar= 
: His tail is alfo fhorter, his muzzle fharper, 
and his hair blacker and more buthy: He has 
white hair on his front, and likewife on the fides - 
of the nofe and round the mouth. He differs 
{till more from the martin in his voice ; the mar- 
tin has a fharp piercing cry; the cry of the pole- 
cat is more blunt. Each of them, as well as the 
pine-weafel and fquirrel, have a deep grunting 
tone, which they repeat often when irritated. 
Laftly, the odour of the martin is very different 
from that of the polecat, which, inftead of being 
agreeable, is extremely foetid ; and, from this 
_circumftance, the animal obtained its Baths name 
putorius. He fends forth this infupportable 
odour to a great diftance, efpecially when irri- 
tated. The dogs will not eat the flefh of the 
polecat ; and even his fkin, though good, is in 
no eftimation, becaufe it never lofes entirely its — 
natural fmell. This odour proceeds from two 
veficles near the anus, from which an un@uous - 
matter continually exudes; and the effluvia of 
it is extremely offenfive in the polecat, ferret, 
wealel, badger, &c.; but it conftitutes, on the - 
contrafy, a {pecies of perfume, in the civet-cat, 
pine-weafel, martin, &c. | 
The polecat feems to be confined to the tem- 
perate Climates: Few or none of them are found 
Ain the northern regions ; and, in warm countries, 
‘they are fill more rare than the ‘pine-weafel. 
The meles Supnamenis, or flifling weafel, is an 
animal 
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| AI of. a different {pecies ; : isn the polecat 
ppears to be bounded, in Europe,” ‘from Italy to 
Poland. This animal, it is certain, avoids the 
Cold ; for, in winter, he retires ita the houfes; 
and his fteps are never feen in the fnow, either 
Gn the woods or in fields which are diftant from 
the habitations of men : He, perhaps, i is equally 
| averfe to great heat; for he is never found in 
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HETHER the ferret and phone belong 
to different fpecies, has been a fubjeét o 


of colour, in fome ferrets, to that of the polecat, 
may have given rife to this doubt. The polecat, 
however, is a native of temperate climates, and 
is a wild animal, like the martin. But the fer 
ret 1s a native of warm countries, and cannot 
fubfift, even in France, unlefs in a domeftic ftate. 
The Pert alone is ufed in hunting rabbits, be- 
caufe he is more eafily tamed than the polecat. 
Both, indeed, have a ftrong and difagreeable 
odour, But the moft convincing proof of their 
being different animals, is, that they have no in- 
tercourle with one another, and differ in a num- 


ber 


* This animal has a very fharp nofe, red fiery eyes, and round 


ears; the colour of the whole body is a very pale yellow; its 
length is about 14 RCE and that of the tail 5; Pennanfs 
Syrobl. of quad. p. 214. 

In Latin, Viverra, Euro, Furunculus ; in Jde Huron, Fu- 
ram; in German, Frett, Frettel, Furette; im Polith, La/ka ; in 
French, Le Furet. 

Viverra, Furo, Iétis; Ge/ner. H; if. quad. p. ss Icon. quad. 
p. IOI. a 
Mutftela pilis fubflavis longioribus, caftaneo colore terminatis, 


* : veltita; viverra, mas. Muftela pilis ex albo fubflavis eke 


viverra foemina ; Briffon, Regn. anim. p. 177. 

Muftela Faro, pedibus fiffis, oculus rubicundus; Lina. Sift 
p. 68. 

T Linn. Syft. ibid. 
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yer of eflential charaëters.… The body of the 
le rret is thinner and more lengthened, his head 
jarrower, and his muzzle fharper, than thofe of 
he polecat. He is not endowed with the fame 
inftind: in finding fubfiftence, but, at leaft in 
ur climates, mutt be doy Sh nourifhed with- 
in doors, and cannot exift in the fields; for thofe 
Which are loft in the burrows of rabbits never 
multiply, but probably perifh during the winter. 
The ferret alfo, like other domeftic animals, 
Varies in colour; and is equally, common in 
warm regions *, as the polecat is rare. | 
) The female ra is lefs than the male: When 
in feafon, fhe is fo extremely ardent, that, we 
are affured, fhe dies, if her defires are not grati- 
fied +. Ferrets are brought up in cafks or boxes, 
where they are furnifhed with beds of hemp or 
flax. They fleep almoft continually. Whene- 
yer they awake, they fearch eagerly for food, 
which confifts of bran, bread, milk, &c. They 
produce twice every year: The female goes fix 
weeks with young: Some of them devour their 
young as foon as they are brought forth, in- 
ftantly come again infeafon, and ae e three RE 
Avhich generally confift of five or fix, and es 
times feven or eight, and even nine. 

| This animal is by nature a mortal enemy to 
the rabbit. Whenever a dead rabbit is, for the 
firfttime, prefented to a young ferret, he flies 
te | upon > 


ia * The ferret is found in Barbary, and is called Nim. See 
shaw’s travels. + Gefner. hift. quad. p. 763. 
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upon it, and bites it with fury ; but, if it ti 
alive, he feizes it by the throat or the nofe, and 
fucks its blood. When let into the burrows of 
rabbits, he is muzzled, that he may not kill them 
in their holes, but only oblige them to come out, 
in order to be caught in the nets. If the ferret 
is let in without a muzzle, he is in danger of 
being loft; for, after fucking the blood of the 
rabbit, he falls afleep ; and even fmoking the hole 
is not a certain method of recalling him; be- 
caufe the holes have often feveral entries which 
communicate with each other, and the ferret re- 
tires into one of thefe, when incommoded with 
the {moke. Boys likewife ufe the ferret for 
catching birds in the holes: of walls or of old 

frees: 
According to Srabo, the ferret was rot 
from Africa into Spain; which is by no means 
improbable, as Spain is the native climate of rab- 
bits, and the country where formerly thefe ani- 
mals moft abounded. It may, therefore, be pre- 
fumed, that, in order to diminifh their number, 
which perhaps was incommodious, ferrets were 
_imported for the purpofe of hunting rabbits in a 
profitable manner, inftead of multiplying mar- 
tins, which would have deftroyed the rabbits 
without bringing any advantage to the hunters. | 
- The ferret, though eafily tamed and rendered 
docile, 1s RARE irafcible. His odour is al- 
ways difagreeable ; but, when irritated, it 
becomes much more offenfive. His eyes are 
| lively, 
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vely, and his afpect is inflammatory ; all his 
|: 5e are nimble, and he is, at the fame 
ime, fo vigorous, that he can cay overcome a 
‘ bbit, though at leaft four times larger than 
himfelf. | | 
4 Notwithftanding the brie of commenta- 
fors, it is {till uncertain whether the ferret be the 
ris of the Greeks. ‘ The itis,’ fays Ariftotle, 
fis a fpecies of wild weafel, fmaller than the 
F little Maltefe- dog, but Abe the weafel 
fin its hair, in the whitenefs of the under part 
of the body, and likewife in the craftinefs of 
a manners. It admits of being tamed; and 
‘ makes great havock among the bee-hives, be- 
* ing extremely fond of ion It alfo attacks. 
à birds, and, like the cat, has an offeous penis.” 
1. lhere appears to be a contradiction in faying 
that the ictis is a fpecies of wild weafel, which 
admits of being tamed; for the common weafel, 
which, in this Fev is the moft favage of the 
two, is perfeatly irreclaimable. 2. The ferret, 
though larger than the weafel, can never be com- 
ared, . for fize, to the lap- fee 3. The ferret 
L- not to have the cunning of the weafel, 
1or indeed any craftinefs at all: Lafily, he never 
attacks the bee-hives, nor is he fond of honey. 
I inquired of M. le Roi, infpector of the royal 
chafes, concerning this laft fa. His anfwer 
Dior: ‘ M. de Buffon may be aflured, that 
* the ferrets have no predileétion for eet 
| ‘ but, 


+ Tift. anim. lib. Q. cap. 6. 
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‘but, when hungry, may be made to eat it 
‘T have fed them feveral days with bread foak- 


* days, they eat it in pretty large quantities ; buf 
‘the weakeft of them began to.be fenfibly ema4 

‘ciated.’ This is not the firft time that M. le 
Roi has obliged me with important fads. Ha- 
ving no ferrets, I tried the fame experiment on! 
the ermine, by giving him only pure honey to 
eat, and a little milk for drink: But he died 
in a few days, Thus neither the ermine nor the 
ferret are fond of honcy, like the iis of the 
ancients ; which inclines me to think, that the 
‘word 2615 is perhaps only a generic name; or, 
if it marks any particular fpecies, it ought rather 
to be applied to the martin or polecat, both of 
which poflefs the craftinefs of the weafel, attack 
the bee-hives, and are extremely fond of honey. 
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HE weafel is as common in temperate and 
warm climates, as it is rare in the nor- 
thern regions. — The ermine, on the contrary, a- 
boufids in the north, is feldom met with in 
temperate climates, and never in warm countries. 
- l'hefe animals, therefore, form two diftin@ fpe- 
cies. The common weafel fometimes turns 
white during the winter, even in our climate. 
“This circumftance might give rife to its being 
“regarded as of the fame fpecies with the ermine. 
This mark is common to both: But there are 
others in which they differ. ‘The ermine is red- 
difh i in fummer, and white in winter; but the 
send of its tail is uniformly | black. The end of 
the weafel’s tail is yellow, even when the animal 
aVoL. LV. R _ turns 


* ‘The weafel has fmall rounded ears ; the whole upper part 
of the body is of a tawny brown colour, and the under part is 
| entirely white. . It has a brown fpot beneath the corners of the 

‘mouth. The length of its body is between fix and feven inches, 

‘and of the tail two and a half. 

: In Greek Taay; in Latin Muffela; in Italian, Dennola, Bal- 
Sottula, Benula; in Spanith, “Comadreia; in German, Wifele; in 
French, La Belette; in Englifh, Weafel, Wecfel, Foumart, Wbitred, 

n Muftela proprie fic diéta;. Gefuer. Ve quad. p. 752: Îcon. 

quad. p. 99. 

_ Muttela vulgaris ; Ray, Synopf. quad. p. 195: Klein, quad. p. 62. 
+ Muftela fupra rutild, infra alba ; Briffon, regn. anim. p. 242. 
Muftela nivalis, pedibus fiffis, corpore albo, caudae apice vix 

Pilis ullis nigris. Linn. Sy/t. p. 69. 

+ The weafel is found in Barbary, and i is called Fert-el Steiles 

Shaw’ s travels. 
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turns white in winter. It is, befides, always of a, 
fmaller fize, and its tail is much fhorter than that 
of the ermine. The weafel dwells not, like the, 
ermine, in woods and deferts, but near the habi- | 
tations of men. I have kept both fpecies togé- 
ther; but animals which differ in climate, in 
conftitution, and in difpofition, never intermix, — 
It is true, fome weafels are larger or fmaller than 
others; but the difference never exceeds an inch 
in the whole length of the body. But the er-. 
mine is two inches longer than the largeft wea- 
fel. Neither of them can be tamed, but are. 
kept wild in iron cages. “Neither of ‘them 
voluntarily eat honey, nor attack the bee- 
hives, like thé polecat and martin, Le TRUE 
‘the ermine is not the favage weafel, nor the: 
ictis of Ariftetle, which, he fays, is eafily . 
tamed, and very fond of honey. The weafel 
and ermine, inftead of being eafily tamed, are fa 
wild, that they will not eat when any perfon 
looks at them: They are in perpetual agitation, 
[ways endeavouring to conceal themfelves: And, | 
if a man wants to keep them, he muft furnith - 
them with a bundle of wool or flax, in which : 
they wrap and hide themfelves from the light, | 
Thither they drag every thing they can lay hold : 
of, and never eat but in the night. They allow 
frefh meat to lie three or. four days, and even till” 
it corrupt, before they touch it, They fleep 4 
three fourths of the day, and watch their prey î 
during the night, When a weafel gets among © 
the poultry, he attacks not the cocks or old hens, — 
4 but, 
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but fingles out the ictode and young birds, 
whom he kills with a fingle bite on the head, 
“and then carries off the whole one by one. He 
_likewife breaks Ihe egos, and fucks them with 
incredible avidity. ‘In winter, they generally 
“live in granaries and barns, where they often re- 
“main during the fpring, and: bring forth their 
young among the hay and ftraw. During this 
“period the female makes war, with more fa 
than the cat, againft the rats and mice, who can- 
| \ not efcape her, becaufe the follows them into 
“their holes. She mounts the pigeon- -houfes, 
land deftroys the pigeons, fparrows, &c. Ia 
-fummer, they retire farthet from houfes, efpeci- 
ally into low grounds, about mills, along rivu- 
lets, conceal themfelves among - Dh ed in, 
order to furprife birds, and Léo take up their © 
abode in old willows, where the female brings 
‘forth her young: She prepares for them a bed 
of ftraw, leaves, and other herbage, and litters, | 
in the fpring, from three to five. The young, 
dike thofe of the polecat, pine-weafel, and mar- . 
‘tin, are brought forth blind; but they very foon | 
acquire ROUE and ftrength enough to follow 
‘their mother in the Fe The weafels attack. 
ferpents, water-rats, moles, field- mice, &c. and, ' 
‘over-running the meadows, they devour. quails 
and partridges, together with theireggs. Their 
‘motion confifts of unequal and precipitant leaps ; 
and, when they want to mount a tree, they make 
à fudden bound, by which they are at once ele- 
ae MT Bee | vateé 
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vated feveral feet high, They leap in the fame | 
manner when they attempt to feize a bird. el 

Thefe animals, as well as the polecat and fer- 4 
ret, have a difagreeable odour, which is ftronger M 
in diner chet in winter; and, when purfued W 
or irritated, their fmell is felt at a confiderable » 
diftance. They move always with caution and | 
with filence, and never cry, but when they are | 
“hurt. Their cry is fharp, rough, and very ex- 
preflive of refentment. As their own odour is 
offenfive, they feem not to be fenfible of a bad | 
fmell in other bodies. A peafant in my neigh- 
bourhood took three new-littered weafels out of | 
the carcafe of a wolf that had been hung ona 
tree by the hind feet. The wolf was almoft en- 
tirely putrified, and the female weafel had made — 
a neft of leaves and herbage for her young in 
the thorax of this putrid carcale. 


S'U BP LE M ENT 


The author here ingenuoufly quotes a letter . 
he received from the Countefs of Noyan, dated 
at the Caftle of Manceliere in Britany, July : 
20,099" EST which that Lady affures him, 
that he had injured the character of the weafel, 
by alledging, that no art could reclaim or ren- 
der him docile; becaufe fhe had tried the expe- 
yiment upon a young weafel taken in her gar- | 

den | 
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. den, which foon learned to recognife and to lick 

the hand from which it received its food, and 
became as familiar, carefling, and frolickfome, 
as a dog or fquirrel. 

_ This fa& the author had ftill farther afer 
ed by a fimilar experiment made by M. Giely 
“de Mornas, who trained a young weafel fo com- 
pletely, that the animal followed him wherever 
“he went. ‘The method of taming them is, to 
“ftroke them often and gently over the back, and | 
“to threaten, and even beat them, when they bite. 
“Their odour is never offenfive, but when they 

Ë “are irritated. ‘They are fed with milk, boiled 
…flefh, and water; and, unlefs they be ftarved,. 

“never eat honey, although prefented to them. 
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HE weafel with a black tail, is called the 
ermine, and rofelet by the French; the 
‘ermine when it is white, and the rofe/et when ic) 
is red or yellowifh. ‘Though lefs- frequent than 
‘the ordinary weafel, they are ftill found in con=# 
 fiderable numbers, efpecially in the ancient fo- 
refts, ‘and fometimes, daring winter, in fields. 
botiériné upon woods. It is eafy, at all feafons, 
to difting uith them from the common weafel ; 
| : fo 
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* The upper part of the body is of a pal: Hs brown, 
colour, the edges of the ears and ends of the toes, of a yel~ 
lowifh white; the throat, breaft, and belly white; the end of 
the tail black: The length of the body is ten inches, and of 
the tail five and a half. In the north of Europe, this animal 
becomes entirely white at the approach of winter, except the 
end of the tail; and it refumes its brown colour in the {pring ; 7 
Pennant, Synopf. of quad. p. 212. . ; 
. In'Latin, Hermellanus, nl Ermineum; in 1 Italian, Armel= 
lino; in German, Fermelin : in Swedifh, Hermelin, Lekatt; : 
Polifh, Gr onoftay ; ;in French, L’ Hern mine, or Le Rofelet ; in Englith, 
Ermine, § Stout. h 
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Muftela alba; Gofuer, quad. p.753. ! 


Ed 

Muftela. candida, five animal ermineum recentiorum ; Ro 
Syzopf quad. p. 198. 

Muftela erminea, plantis fiffis, caudae : apice nigro ; Linn SA 

Nat. p, 68. 


. Muftela armellina ; muftela es extrema canda nigra ; Kleine 
_ quad. p. 63. 

Muftela hieme alba, aeftate fupra rutila, infra alba, caude 
apice nigro; Brifon, Rega. animal, pr 243. 
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for the end of their tail is always of a deep black, 
and the borders of the ears and toes are white. 


We have little to add to what we formerly 


remarked concerning this animal *, We fhall 
“only obferve, that it changes its colour, as ufual, 


in winter. | had one fent me, in the beginning of 
“March 1757, which was then white. I keptit 


{pecially in Ruffia, Norway,and Lapland, where, | 


«ill April 1758, when it would probably have 


| 


become white, had it been at liberty ; but it was 
confined in an iron cage, againit the bars of 


which it perpetually rubbed, and, as it had not 
been fufficiently expofed to the cold, it ftill pre- 


- ferved its fummer coat. ~ It remains as favage as 
ever, and has Joft nothing of its bad fmell. In 


every other circumftance, it is a healthy vivaci- 


ous animal, has lively eyes, a fine countenance, 
-and movements fo rapid, that it is impoflible to 
. follow them with the eye. It has always been. 


fed with eggs and flefh ; but it touches not meat 
till it has become putrid. It never inclined to 
eat honey ; and, being deprived of victuals for 
three days, it died, after having taken a {mall 
quantity of honey. The fkin of this animal is 
very precious. The furs of the ermine are finer 
and fairer than thofe of the white rabbit ; but 
they foon turn yellowith ; and, indeed, the er- 
mines of our climate have always a flight tiacture 
of yellow. a 

This animal is very frequent in the north, e- 


ag 
_* See above, article Weafel. 
| + Oeuvres de Regnard, tom. I. p. 178, 
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as in every other place, they are reddifh in fum- 

mer and white in winter, They feed upon fmall 
animals, -and particularly a fpecies of rat, which 

| abounds in Norway and Lapland, to be after- 

wards mentioned.’ The ermines are rare in tem- 
perate climates, and are never found in warm 
countries, The Cape animal, called the ermine 

by Kolbe *, and whofe fleth, he remarks, is 
wholefome sod agreeable to the palate, has no 

afhnity to the ermine. The weafels of Cayenne, | 
defcribed by M. Barrere +, and the gray ermines 

of Tartary, and of the northern parts of China, 

mentioned by fome travellers +, are alfo animals 

different meen our weafels ane: ermines, . 


ee kee M E NUE 


In the natur me re ad of srl by Pontop- 
pidan, we have the following remarks, | 
‘ In Norway, the ermine lives among the fee 
‘ ments of rocks. This animal feems to belong 
“to the weafel tribe. His {kin is white, except 
the tail, which is {potted with black. The furs 
"Or Noweay and Lapland preferve their white- 
‘ nefs better than thofe of Ruffia, which fooner 
* turn yellowith ; and, for this reafon, the for- 
‘ mer are of greater requeft, even at Peterfburg. | 
“ The ermine. catches mice like the cat, and, 
: santa TE de when | 
* Deltript: du Cap. de papain ake DP: 54. 
+ Defcript. de la France equinoétiale. a 
+ Hitt. gen. des Voyages, tom. 6. P. LD ety à DA © 
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“when bccn: carries of his prey. He is 

“ * particularly fond of eggs, and, when the fea is 
c calm, he {wims over to the (lands which lie near 
D “the coaft of Norway, where there are vaft 
* quantities of fea fowls. It is alledged, that, 
* when the female brings forth on an ifland, the 
“ conduéts her young to the continent, upon a 
* piece of wood, piloting them with her fnout. 
( This animal, though fmall, kills thofe of a 
* much larger fize, as the Hein He pt and bear. 
| He jumps into one of their ears when they 
“are afleep, and adheres fo faft by his teeth, 
‘* that the creatures cannot difengage him. He 
 likewife furprifes eagles and heath-cocks, by 
je fixing on them, and never quitting them, even 
6 when they mount in the air, till the lofs of 
“ blood makes them fall down 
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The GRISON, or GRAY WEASEL *, 


HIS animal is analogous to the weafel and | 
ermine. M. Allamand gave the firft de=_ 
fcription and figure of it under the name of the | 
grifon, in the 15th volume of the Dutch edition | 
of my work, which he defcribes in the follow 1 
ing manner. | | 1 
‘ received, fays he, ‘ from Surinam, the 

* fmall animal reprefented in the plate f. In the! 
‘catalogue it was called the gray aveafel, from 
“which circumitance I derived the name grifon, 
‘ becaufe I know not how it is denominated in 
‘the country where it is found, The whole up-. 
* per part of its body.is covered with deep brown ! 
“hair, having white points, which gives a gray- 
“ith brown colour: Under the head and neck is 
‘a bright gray, becaufe the hairs there are very 
“ fhort, and the white part is of equal length} 
‘with the brown. The muzzle, and the under 
“ part of the body and legs, are black; which fin-| 
“ gularly contrafts with the gray colour on the 

© head and neck. 4 
* The head of this animal i is very eee in pro-h 

* portion to its body ; its ears form almolt a femi-\ 
‘circle ; its eyes are large ; and its mouth is 

‘ armed) 


* A new sure from Buffon’s Supplement. 
+ Edition de Hollande, tom. 15. 
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‘ Bee with ose grinders, and titi tufks. 
if It has fix cutting teeth in each jaw, four of 
“ them hardly rifing above the gums. Both 
‘ * the fore and hind feet have five toes, with yel- 
“ lowifh claws. The tail 1 is pretty Ones: ant ter- 
“ minates in a point. 
À ‘ The grifon has a greater refemblance to the 
F ‘ weafel than to any other animal, But it be- 
‘longs not to the weafel tribe ; for its body is 
too fhort, and its legs are too long. It is not 
‘mentioned by any author or traveller. I 
€ fhewed it to feveral perfons who had lived 
-* long in Surinam; but none of them knew it ; 
‘hence it either muft be a rare animal, even in 
‘its native country, or it muft live only in de- 
a fert and unfrequented places... The length of 
“its body is about feven inches. I ee not 
: pe able to learn any thing of its hiftory.’ 


M. 


THE SQUIRREL* 


CT (quirtel à is a hes neat animal, and may 
be confidered as in a ftate scewieen favage 
and domeftic. The gentlenefs, docility, and. 
inoffenfivenefs of his manners, entitle him te re- 
gard and protection. Though he fometimes 
{eizes birds, he is neither carnivorous nor deftruc- 
tive. epuite. almonds, nuts, beech maft, and a- 
corns, are his common food, He is handfome, 
lively, alert, and extremely vigilant and indu-. 
ftrious. He has eyes full of fire, a fine counte- 
nance, a nervous body, and very nimble limbs. - 
The beauty of his WETTED is heightened by a tail 
refembling 


* The common fquirrel has two cutting teeth in each jaw; 
four toes before, ‘and five behind; a Jong tail, cloathed with | 
long hair; the ears terminatéd in long tufts of hair; the eyes” 
are large, lively, and black; the head, body, legs, and tail, 
are of a bright reddifh brown; the breaft and belly are white ; 
and the hair on each fide of the tail lies flat; Pennant’s fynopf- 
of quad. p. 279, 

In Greek and Latin, Sciurus : in ER Schirivolo, Chirivolo, | 
Schirato, Schiratola ; in Spanith, Harda-efquilo ; in German, 
Eschorn, Eichhermlin, in Swedith, Ikborn ; in Polifh, Wijervijorka ; ’ 
in French, L?Ecureuil. 

_ Sciurius; Gefner. Hifi. of quad. p. 845. 

Sciurus vulgaris ; Rays Synopf- quad. p. 214. 

Sciurus vulgaris, auriculis apiçe barbatis, palmis tetrada@ylis, | à 
plantis pentadactylis ; Linn. Syfi. p. 104. : | 

Sciurus vulgaris rubicundus ; K/ein. quad. p. 53. 

Sciurus rufus quandoque grifeo admixto ; Brifon. Regn. anim. | 
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refembling a plume of feathers, which he 
raifes the length of his head, and under which 
he fhades himfelf fromthe fun and weather. 
The under part of his body is furnifhed with an 
apparatus equally remarkable, and which indi- 
cates ftrong generative powers. The fquirrel. 
partakes lefs of the nature of quadrupeds than 
moft others of that tribe. He generally refts 
almoft on end, and ufes his fore-feet like hands, 
in carrying his food to his mouth. Inftead of 
concealing himfelf under the earth, he is perpe- 
tually in the air. He approaches the birds by 
his lightnefs; and,.like the feathered tribes, he 
dwells on the tops of trees, and traverfes the forefts 
by leaping from one tree to another. He like- 
wife builds his neft in the trees, gathers grains 
and feeds, drinks the dews, and defcends not to the 
earth but when the trees are agitated by ftorms. 
He is never found in the open fields, nor in the 
plains. He approaches not the habitations of 
“men, and never remains among brufhwood; but. 
‘delights in the lofty trees of the foreft. Of wa- 
“ter he is ftill more afraid than of the earth ; and 

“we are aflured, that, when he wants to pafs a ri- 

ver or lake, he employs the bark of a tree for a 
Mhip, and ufes his tail for the rudder and fails *. 


_ * Rei veritate nititur quod Gefnerus ex Vincentio Beluan- 
-cenfi et Olao Magno. refert, {ciuros, quando aquam tranfire 
cupiurt, lignum levifimum aquae imponere ; eique infidentes, 
et cauda, non tamen ut vult, ereéta, fed continuo mota, veliii- 
“cantes: neque flante vento, fed tranquillo aequore ee 
4 à quo 


ano. | TÉRE SQUIRREL 
. He fleeps not, like the dormoufe, during the 
winter, but is at all feafons awake and lively 
and, if the foot of the tree where he repofes a 
sen tae, he inftantly leaves his little nef, and 
flies to another tree, or. spas himfelf under 4 
branch. He collets nuts during fummer, hides ; 
them in the trunks or hollows of old trees, and 
has recourfe to them for his winter food : He 
likewife fearches for them in thefnow, and fcratch= 
es off the furface of it, with his feet. His voice 
is fhrill, and ftill more piercing than that of the 
martin. When irritated, he makes a murmur- 
ing or grumbling noife. He is too light for 
walking ; his movements confifl of little leaps ; 
and fometimes he makes confiderable bounds, 
Bis claws are fo fharp, and his motions fo quick, 
iat he inftantaneoufly climbs. beech trees, 
igh their bark be exceedingly {mooth. 
nie the fine fummer nights, the fquirrels 
are heard crying, when purfuing each other a- 
mong the trees. They feem to dread the heat 
of the fun ; for, daring the day, they remain in 
their nefts, fi mihi they iffue, in the night, 
to eat, to frolick, and to make love. Their habi- 
tation is clean, warm, impenetrable to rain, and. 
generally fituated in the cleft of a tree. ‘They 
begin the work by carrying {mall flicks, 
PURE 


por fide dignus, fidufque meus emifarius ad infalas Goth-. 
landiae, plus fimplice vice obfervavit, et cum fpoliis fh littori- 
. bus ibidem colleétis redux mirabundus mihi retulit ; Difert.. 

de Sciura volante, bibs il, Reet No. 97. pag. 38. Klein. ‘de quad. 
p» $3 4 
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which they mix and interlace with mofs: They 
then prefs and flamp it, to give it firmneis and 
capacity for holding themfelvesand their young. 
A fmall ftrait aperture only is left near the top, 
which is hardly fufficient to allow them to pals. 
Above this aperture isa conical cover which 
fhelters the whole, and makes the rain run off the 
fides. They generally produce three or four at a 
litter : The females come in feafon in the fpring, 
and bring forth in May, or the beginning of - 
‘June. , They caft their hair in winter, and the 
‘new fur is redder than the former. They comb. 
‘and drefs themfelves ‘with their hands and teeth, 
are very cleanly, and have no bad fmell. Their 
flefh makes pretty good eating. The hair of 
their tail is ufed for pencils; but their {kin is 
‘only an indifferent fur. | 
Several fpecies of quadrupeds border upon 
‘that of the fquirrel ; but there are few varieties 
‘in the fpecies itfelf. Some are of an afh-colour; 
but the greateft number are reddifh. The fmail 
gray kind is a different fpecies, and continues 
always gray : And, without mentioning the A y= 
sing {quirrels, the white fquirrel of Cambaia *, 
“which is very fmall, that of Madagafcar J, called 
: Tfitibi, which is gray, and neither beautiful nor 
_eafily tamed, the white fquirrel of Siam 1, the 
«gray fpotted fquirrel of Bengal §, the ftriped 
" i _ fquirrel 
4 # Les voyages de Pietro della Valle, tom. 6. p. 368. 
… + Le voyage de Flacourt, p. 164. 
« + Le fecond voyage du P. Tachard, p. 249- 


… $ Voyages de la Comp. des Indes de Hollande, tom. 7. 
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 {quirrel of Canada *, the black fquirrel T, the 
large gray fquirrel of Virginia f, the fquirrel 
of New Spain, with white ftripes §, the white 
fquirrel of Siberia |, the variegated fquirrel, or 
mus ponticus, the {mall American fquirrel, that 
of Brafil, that of Barbary, the palm-rat, &c. form 
fo many diflin& and ae cee fpecies of ge 

drupeds, 


SU BU PAL ie Maka Nga 


Squirrels fhould he confidered rather as na- 
tives of northern regions, than. of temperate cli- 
mates; for they aura re much in Siberia, that 
immenfe numbersof their fkins are ne fold 
in that country. The Siberians, fays M. Gmelin, 
take the {quirrels in traps, made nearly in the 
form of a fourth figure, which are fufpended on 
the trees, and baited with a piece of dried fith **, 

It was formerly remarked, that there are black 
{quirrels in America. M. Aubry, curate of Saint | 
Louis, has, in his cabinet, a fquirrel, fent him 
from Martinico, wach is totally black. It is alfo 


diftinguifhed 
* Le voyage de Sagard Theodat, p. 305. — 
+ L’hift. nat. de la Caroline, par Catefby, tom, 2. p. 73. 
~{ Ibid. tom. 2. p. 76. 
$ Albert Seba, vol. 1. p.76. 
| Brion. Regn. anim. p. ïgr. | 
_ ®* Voyage de M. Gmelin in Siberie, tom. 2. pr'232. 
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iftinguifhed from, other fquirrels by having no. 
hair, or at leaft a very {mall quantity, on its ears. 

_M. de la Borde, King’s phyfician at Cayenne, 
remarks, that, in Guiana, there is only cne fpe- 

cies of fquirrel, which lives in the woods; that 

ts hair is reddifh ; that it exceeds not the fize of 

an European rat; that it feeds on the grain of 

the Maripa, Aoura, Comana, &c. ; that it brings 

forth its young, to the number of two, in the 

holes of trees ; that it bites like a rat; that it is. 
eafily tamed ; that it makes a kind of low whil- 

ling cry; me that it is always feen alone, ve 

ug from branch to branch. 

[ am not certain that this animal, mentioned 
by M. de la Borde, is a real Bitte, à for thefe 
animals, i in general, are not found in very warm 
climates, fuch as that of Guiana. The fpecies, 
on the contrary, is very numerous in the cold 
and temperate regions of both Continents, 

* * We find,’ fays M. Kalm, ‘ feveral fpecies of 
‘ {quirrels in Penfylvania, hers the fmall kind, 
‘called the ground- _fquirrel, 18 preferred ; tke 
caufe, though difficult to tame, it is moft hand- 
‘fome. The large fquirréls do much mifchief 
‘to the plantations of maize. They cut the 
‘fitems, in order to eat the pith. They fome- 
"times come in hundreds into a field, and often 
* devour the whole wheat in a fingle night. In 
border to deftroy them, a price is put upon their 
‘heads. The CU eat the fleth of the 
: pur, but put little value on their fkins *, 


2 Vou. IV. S The 
® Voyage de Kalm, tom. 2, p. 245, | 
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on Deterey fquirrels are common in Penfylvania, 
‘and in feveral other parts of North Americas 
“In figure they refemble thofe of Sweden; but, 
“both in fummer and winter, they preferve their 
* gray colour, and are eewile fomewhat larger, 
‘ They build their nefts with mofs and ftraw in 
‘the hollows of trees. They feed upon the 
* fruits of the woods, but prefer the maize. They 
‘lay up _provifons for winter, and remain in 
* their magazines during the great colds. Thefe 
$ animals not only do much injury to the maize, 
* but likewife to the oaks, the flowers of which 
‘they devour, fo that the trees produce few ayy 
corns. . ... . It is alledged, that they are 
‘now more numerous in Penfylvania than for= 
‘merly, and that they have multiplied in pros 
‘ portion to the increafe of the plantations of 
€ maize, which is their principal food.’ Boa) 
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LN great to fmall, from ftrong to weak, coun- 
terbalances ever part of her works. Attentive 
folely to the prefervation of each fpecies, fhe 
Creates a profulion of individuals, and fupports 
iby numbers the fmall and the feeble, whom fhe 
hath left unprovided with arms or with courage. 
She has not only put thofe inferior animals in a 
ic ondition to perpetuate and refift by their own 
numbers, but fhe feems, at the fame time, to 
have afforded a fupply to each by multiplying 
the neighbouring fpeciés: The rat, the moule, 
the field moufe, the water-rat, the fhort tailed 
là | Do: | feld= 


4 
. The rat has two cutting teeth in each jaw, four toes before, 
ive behind, and a flender taper tail, naked or very flightly hair- 
LA It is of a deep iron gray colour, nearly black; the belly is 
ce ineritious, and the legs dufky and almoft naked. There is a 
cl aw, in place of a fifth toe, on the fore-feet. Its length is feven 
hes, and that of the tail near eight; Pennant’s Synop/. of quad. 
2 
bre sus Mos; in Latin, Mus major, Raïfus; in It alian, Rate 
M cafa' in Spanith, Raton; in German, Ratz; in Swedifh, Rettas 
| 1 Polifh, Sczurcz; in French, Le Rat, 
| Bots domefticus major, five rattus; Ge/ner. quad. p..731- Ray, 
ynopf. quad. p. 217. 
“Mus rattus, cauda elongata fubnuda, palmis tetradactylis, cum 
hguiculo pollicari, plantis pentadattylis ; Linz. Sy/f. p. 83. 
| Je rattus domefticus; Kein. quad. p. 75. 


|: Mus cauda longiflima, obfeure cinereus; Brifen. regn. anim» 
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ATURE, by defcending gradually from: 
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thers, which I mention not, becaufe they do not 
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feparate fpecies, but fo analogous to each other, 
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field-moufe, the fat fquirrel, the garden fquirrel, 
the dormoufe, the fhrew-moulfe, and feveral "7 


helong to our climate, ae fo many diftin@ and 


that, if any one fhould happen to fail, the: gap 
in the genus would hardly be perceptible. It is 
this great number of neighbouring fpecies which 
hath given to naturalifts the idea of genera; an 
idea which can only | be employed when we view 
objets in general, but which vanifhes whenever 
we confider Nature in detail, 
; Men at firft gave difin& names to objects which 
appeared to differ from each other; and, at the 
fame time, they g gave general denominations to 
objects that feemed to be nearly fimilar. A- 
mong a rude people; a and in the infancy of all lan- 
guages, there is hardly any thing but general 
terms, or vague and ill-formed ex Ho for 
objects of the fame order, though very different 
from each other. An oak, a beech, a linden- 
tree, a fir, a pine, a yew, nvould, at firft, have 
no other name but that of a tree; HU the 
oak, the beech, and the yew, would all be called 
oak; when thefe were diftinguifhed from the fir, 
the pine, and the yew, the nee latter would be 
called fr. Particular names could only be in- 
vented in confequence of a minute examination 
of each different ipecies; and the numbers o! 
thefe names are augmented in proportion to the 
extent of our knowledge of Nature; The more 
we 
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we examine her, proper and particular names 
will become more frequent. When natural ob- 
jects, therefore, are reprefented to us, under ge- 
neral denominations, or by clafles dad genera, it 
is recalling the darknefs peculiar to the infant 
flate of human knowledge. Ignorance is the 
parent of genera; but fcience will for ever con- 
finue to create and to multiply proper names; 
and I fhall never hefitate in adding to their num- 
ber, as*often as I have occafion to delineate dif- 
ferent fpecies. 

} Several fpecies of {mall animals have beet 
confounded under the generic name of Rat: But 
we fhall confine this name folely to the com- 
mon rat; which-is of a blackifh colour, and in+ 
fefts the habitations of men. Thé rat common- 
ly frequents granaries and barns, and from 
thence, when food is fcarce, comes into our 
houfes. He is a carnivorous, or rather an om- 
‘nivorous animal: He feems only to prefer hard 
|fubftances to thofe which are tender or fucculent. 
‘He gnaws linen, cloths, furniture, makes holes 
in the walls, lodges in the ceilings, and in the 
‘void fpaces between the wall and the wainfcot- 
ting. From thefe lurking places the rats iffue in 
‘queft of food, and tranfport thither every fub- 
ftance they can drag, forming confiderable ma- 
gazines, efpecially when they have young to 
‘provide for. The female brings forth feveral 
‘times a-year, but always in the fummer feafon. 
à The litter generally confifts of five or fix, They 
a be Bia Sein es 
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are me Of warmth, and, in winter, nGhoad 
themfelves near the FRA or lodge among 
hay or ftraw: In a of cats, poifon, ave fnares, 
thefe animals multiply fo greatly, that they of- 
ten do much damage. In old country-houfes 
where grain is kept, and where the Vicinity of 
barns and magazines of hay facilitates their re= 
treat, they often increafe fo prodigioufly, that 
the pofleflors are obliged to remove and defert 
their habitations, unlefs the rats happen: to de- 
flroy each other. It is well known, that rats, 
when pinched for food, eat one another. When 
a famine is created by too great a number being 
_crouded into one place, the ftrong kill the weak, 
open their heads, and firft eat the br ain, and then 
the reft of the body. Next day, the war is re- 

newed, and continues in the fame manner till. 
_ moft of them are deftroyed. ? his is the reafon 

why thefe animals, after being extremely. trouble | 
fome,  difappear all of a fudden, and return. not 
for a long time, : The fame thing happens to. 
held-micé, whofe prodigious multiplication is ins 
terrupted only by the hoftilities they exercife on’ 

- each other,when provifions become fcarce. This 

fudden deftruétion is afcribed by Ariftotle to the | | 
operation of rains. But rats are not expofed to” 

rain, and the field-mice know how to guard 
themfelves againft its ds for the holes ea ' 
inhabit are not even moift. | ; 
The rats.arelas-lafcivious as shiv. are oki 


ous: They fqueak during their Amours, and cry © 
s when® 
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when they fight. They prepare a bed for their 
young, and foon learn them to eat. Whenthe 

‘young begin to iffue from their hole, the mo- 
ther watches, defends, and even fights with the 
‘cats, in order to fave them. A large rat is more 
mifchievous, and nearly as ftrong as a young 
cat. The fore-teeth of the rat are long and 
ftrong: The cat is not a good biter; and, as fhe 

ufes her claws only, fhe requires to be both vi- 

gorous and accuftomed to fight. The weafel, 

though fmaller, is a more dangerous and formi- 
 dable enemy, becaufe he follows the rat into his 
hole. Their ftrength being nearly equal, the 
combat often continues long: But the method of 
ufing their arms is very different. The ratwounds 

only by reiterated ftrokes' with his fore-teeth, 
which are rather deftined for gnawing. than bi- 
ting; and, being fituated at the extremity of the 
lever, or jaw, they have not much force. But 

the weafel bites cruelly with the whole jaw, and, 

inftead of quitting his hold, he fucks the blood 

from the wounded part; and, therefore, the rat 
uniformly falls a facrifice to the weafel. 

Of this fpecies, as in all thofe which confift of 
numerous individuals, there aré many varieties. 
- Befide the common rat, which is blackifh, fome 
| are brown, others gray, reddifh, and even totally 
white. The white rats have red eyes, like the 
' white rabbit, the white moufe, and all the other a- 
nimals which are perfe&tly white. The whole fpe- 
. cies, and its varieties, appear to be natives of the 
| temperate 
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temperate climates, and are more diffufed over w 
the warm than the cold regions. There were no 
rats originally in America*; but thofe imported: 
from Europe multiplied fo DANSE. that they « 
were long the fcourge of the colonies, where they | 
had noenemies but large, ferpents, which fwallow- — 
ed the rats alive. Tes have been carried by fhips — 
into the Eaft Indies, and all the iflands of the In- 
dian Archipelagof; and are found likewife in 
Africaf. But, towards the north, they have ne- 
ver iulepied beyond Sweden; for what. are 
called Norwegian and Lapland rats, are animals 
of a different fpecies. 
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Pontoppidan remarks, © that neither the wood 

* nor water rats can live farther north than Nor-- 
“ way; that there are feveral diftriéts, as that of 
‘ Hordenver in the diocefe of Bergen, and others 
“in the diocefe of Aggerhum, where no rats are 
“to be found ; and that the rats on the fouth 
‘banks of the river Vormen foon perifh when 
carried 


* Gee la defcript. des Antilles par le P. du Tertre, tom. 2. 
p.-303- L*hift. nat. des Antilles, p. 261. Nouveaux voyages 
aux iles de Amerique, tom. 3. p. 160. Dampier, tom. 4 Pe | 

)'226. + Lettres edifiantes, recueil 18. p. 16r. 

f Voydee de Guinée par Bofman; p. 241. ° L'hift. gen. des 

voyages par M, l'Abbé Prevôt, tom. 4. p. 238. 
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€ carried to the north fide of it. This difference,’ . 
he adds, ‘ can only be afcribed to certain exhala- 
iN tions of the foil, which are deftructive to thefe 
LE animals” Thefe facts may be true: But we 
“have often difcovered that Pontoppidan is an au- 
‘thor who deferves not entire credit, | 
M. le Vicomte de Querhoënt has favoured me 
with the following remarks : That the rats, tran- 
 fported from Europe to the Ifle of France, increa- 
fed to fuch a degree, that, it is alledged, they 
 madethe Dutch leave the ifland. The French 
have diminifhed the number, though great quan- 

tities of them ftill remain. Some time, adds M. 
de Querhoént, after a ratrefides in India, he ac- 
-quires fo ftrong a fmell of mufk, that he fcents 

every thing for a confiderable fpace round his ha- 

bitation ; and it is alledged, that, when he comes 

‘near wine, he makes it turn four.—This Indian 

rat appears to be the fame which the Portuguefe 

call Cherofo, or odoriferous rat. La Boullaye-le- 

Gouz fays, ‘ that it is very fmall, and nearly of 
‘the figure of the ferret ; that its bite is venom- 

‘ous; that its fmell is immediately perceived 
when it enters chamber; and that it cries 

/* kric, kric, kric * | 

This rat is CAC found in Madura, where it 

is called the /cented rat, It is mentioned by the 
Dutch . voyagers, who tell us, that its {kin is as 
fine as that of the mole, but not fo black f. 


| ed ds 
* Voyage de la Boullaye-le-Gouz, p. 256. 

+ Recueil des voyages qui ont fervia Vetabliflement de la 

. Comp. des Indes Orient, tom, 2. p. 275. : 
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HE Moufe is much fmaller, equally nume- : 
rous, and more generally diffufed than the. 
rat, It has the fame inftin@, the fame conftitu- 
tion and natural difpofitions, and differs only by 
its weaknefs, and the habits which refult from 
this circumftance.. Timid by Nature, and familiar’ 
from neceflity, fear and want are the fources of 
all his movements. He never iffues from his hole 
but in queft of food, and runs in again upon the 
fmalleft alarm. Hegoesnot, like therat, from houfe 
to houfe, unlefs he be forced; and he is not 
near fo deftructive. His manners are gentle, and’ 
he may be tamed to a certain degree ; but he ne- 


ver 
An or that needs no defcription ; ; when found white, 


it is very beautiful, the full bright eye appearing to great ad- 
vantage amidit the fnowy fur; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p 302. 

In Greek, Mucxos ; sin Latin, Mus, Mufculus, Sorex; in Ita- 
lian, Topo, Sorice, Sorgio di cafe; ; in Spanith, Rat; in. German, 
Mufz; in Swedifh, Mus; in Polifh, Myf; ; in French La 
Souris. 

Mus domefticus communis, vel minor ; Cat, A animal, 
quad. p. 114. | 

Mus domefticus vulgaris, feu minor; Ray, Vs animal, 
guad. p. 218. 

Mus mufculus, cauda elongata, palmis tetradaétylis, plantis 
pentadactylis., 3 Lynn. Syf. p.83 à 

Mus minor, mufculus vulgaris domefticus, cauda tereti | 
longa ; Klein. hf}. nat. quad. p. 57. | | 

Mus cauda longiffima, obfcure cinereus, ventre. fubalbacen- 
te; Brifin, Regn. anim. p. 169. 


et 


fs ver difcovers the fmalleft attachment to his bene- 
| fa@ors. It is not, indeed, eafy to love thofe who 
à are perpetually laying, {nares for us. Though 
_ weak, the moufe has many enemies, from whom 


lie has no means of efcape, but thofe of agility 
and minutenefs.. Owls, birds of prey, cats, wea~ 
fels, and even rats, make war upon the mice. 
They are fhot, caught in traps, and .deftroyed 
by millions. Ina word, they fubfft by their a- 
mazing fecundity alone. hE yh ht | 
They bring forth at all feafons, and feveral 
times in the year. The litter œenerally confifts 
of five or fix. In lefs than fifteen days, the: 
young are {trong enough to difperfe and to pro- 
cure food for themfelves. The duration of life 
in thofe fmall animals muft, therefore, be fhort, 
fince their growth is fo rapid ; and this circum- 
ftance {till farther augments the idea of their pro- 
digious multiplication. Ariftotle tells us, that, 


- having fhut up a pregnant moufe in a vellel, a- 


long with plenty of grain, he, ina fhort time af-. 
ter, found 120 mice, all fprung from the fame. 
mother. ane PET 
Thefe little animals are by no means ugly ; 
they have a vivacious and elegant air. That fpe- 


cious of horror which fome people feel at them, 


arifes from the furprife and inconveniencies they 


fometimes occafion. All mice are whitifh under © 


| the belly, and fome are altogether white. Others 


are more or lefs brown and black, The fpecies is 


generally diffufed over Europe, Afia, and Africa ; 
| and, 
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and, it is alledged, that thofe of America, where 
they are very numerous, came originally from the 
Old Continent. Itis, however, certain, that this 


little animal follows man, and flies from uninha- 


bited places, probably on account of its natural 
appetite for bread, cheefe, butter, oil, and other 
aliments which men prepare for themfelves. 
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| White mice, with red eyes, are found not only 
in our temperate climates, but in the fouthern. 
and northern regions of both Continents. ‘ White 
‘mice, with red eyes,’ fays Pontoppidan, ‘ have 
© been found in the fmall village of Rams-dal- 
‘lem; but, whether they are indigenous, or 


‘ brought fromthe Eaft-Indies, is uncertain.’ This 
laft fuppoñtion feems to have no foundation ; 


for it is natural to expe€&t white mice in Nor- 
way, as well as every where elfe in Europe; 
and mice, in general, are equally numerous in 
America as in the Old Continent.’ 
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The Long-tailed FIELD-MOUSE *. 


TE HIS animal is lefs than the rat, and larger 
than the moufe. It never lives in houfes, 

but is found in the fields and woods. Its eyes are 
remarkably large and prominent; and it differs 
{till more from the rat and moufe, by the colour 
of its hair, which is whitifh under the belly, and 
of a reddifh brown on the back. It is very gene- 
rally and copioufly diffufed, efpecially in elevated 
countries. It feems to take a confiderable time in 
arriving at full growth, becaufe it varies greatly 
in fize. The largeft are between four and five 
inches long; and the fmaller ones, which appear 
likewife to be adults, are an inch fhorter. And, 
as we find them of all intermediate fizes, both the 
| great 


# This animal has full black eyes; its head, back, and fides 
are of a yellowifh brown, mixed with fome dutky hairs; the 
breatt is of an ochre colour; and the belly is white: Its length, 
from the tip of the nofe to the tail, is four inches and a half, 
and that of the tail, which is flightly covered with hair, is four 
inches; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 302. 

Mus agreftis major, macrouros Gefneri; Ray, Synopf. quad. p. 
219. 

Mus cauda longa, fupra e fufco flavefcens, infra ex albo ci- 
nerefcens; Briffon. quad. p. 123. ‘ 

Mus domefticus medius; Ray, Synopf. quad. p. 218. 

Mus fylvaticus, cauda longa, palmis tetradaétylis,. plantis 

entadaëtylis, corpore grifeo pilis nigris, abdomine albo; Lizz. 


Sy/?. nat. p. 84. 
Le Mulot; Buffon. 
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great and {mall are unqueftionably the fame fpe- ‘4 
cies: Ignorance of this fact has, probably, led 
fome naturalifts to make two fpecies of them, the 
one called the great field-rat, and the other the 
field-moufe. Ray, who firft fell into this blunder, 
feems to acknowledge that he knew but one fpe- 
cies*. And, though the fhort defcriptions he has 
given of each fpecies appear to differ, we oughtnot _ 
to conclude that both exift: 1. Becaufe he him- 
felf knew but one. 2. Becaufe, after all the re- 
fearches I have made, I have not been able to dif- 
cover more than one kind; becaufe Gefner, and 
other naturalifts, mention one fpecies only, under 
the name of mus agreffis major, which they fay 
is very common; and becaufe Ray fays that the 
other kind, called mus domefhicus medius, is alfo 
very common: Hence, it is apparent, that none 
of thefe authors have ever feen both kinds, fince 
they acknowledge both to be very common, 3. 
Becaufe, in this fingle fpecies, individuals are 
found of a larger and leffer fize, this circum{tance 
might lead them to confider the {mall as of one 
facies; and the larger of another. Laftly, becaufe 
the defcriptions are too vague and inaccurate to 
eftablith a fpecifc difference. 

The ancients, indeed, mention two fpecies, the 
one under the RAGE of mus agreftis ma- 
jor, the other under that of mus agrefiis minor. 
Thefe two {pecies are very common,and we know 

- them 


* De tat fpecie mihi non Barats faistctam e eft; Re, 
i Hoe quad, p. 219. 
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them as well as the ancients: The firft is our long- 
tailed field-moufe: the fecond is not the mus do- 
mefticus medius of Ray, but another animal, 
* known by thenameof the fhort-tailed feid-moufe, 
or fitile field-rat. And, as it differs both from 
the rat and the Jong-tailed field-moufe, I have 
| ps it its Italian name, compagnoli or compag- 
nol. : 
The long-tailed field-moufe, as I formerly re= : 
_ marked, lives in dry and elevated grounds. In 
the woods and adjacent fields they are found in 
. vaft numbers. They retire into holes among the : 
. brufhwood and under the trunks of trees, where 
they amafs great quantities of acorns, nuts, and 
* beech-maft; fometimes a whole bufhel is found 
in a fingle hole; and this hoard is not propor | 
tioned to the wants of the animal, but to the ca- 
pacity of the place where it is depofited. Thefe 
_ holes are generally more thana foot under ground, 
| .and'often divided into two apartments, the one 
for living in along with their young, and the o- 
 ther for a magazine. I have frequently feen great 
| damage done to the plantations by thefe animals. 
They carry off the new fown acorns; by follow- 
. ing the furrow of the plough, they dig up one 
* after another, not leaving a fingle feed. This 
_ happens chiefly in thofe feafons when the acorns 
are fcarce: Not finding enough in the woods, 
. they come in queft of themin the cultivated fields, 
and do not eat them on the fpot, but tranfport 
them to their holes, where they amafs fuch quan- 
| : tities, | 
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tities, that they often corrupt. Thefe creatures 


alone do more mifchief in a nurfery of trees than! 


| 


Xe 
" 


all the birds and other animals put together. The À 


only way to prevent this damage is, to lay traps at \ 


ten paces afunder through the extent of the fown 
ground. No other apparatus is neceflary than a 
rorfted walnut placed under a flat tone, fupport- 


ed by a ftick. ‘The animals come to eat the wal- 


out, which they prefer to acorns; and, as the 
walnut is fixed to the ftick, whenever they touch 
it, the ftone falls and crufhes them to death. I 
have ufed the fame expedient for the deftruGion 
of the fhort-tailed field-moufe, which likewife-de- 
ftroys acorns. When I began this operation, I 
defired all the mice that were caught by the traps 
to be brought to me, and found, with aftonifh- 
ment, that above 100 were taken each day, from 
a piece of ground confifting caly of about 40 
French arpents. From the 15th of November to 
the 8th of December, above 2000 were flain in 
this manner, Their numbers gradually decreafed 
till the froft became fevere, when they retire to 
their holes, and feed upon the magazines they 

have collected. It is more than 20 years fince I 


made this trial, which I always repeated when I . 


fowed tree-feeds, and never failed to catch vaft | 
quantities of thefe mice. They abound chiefly — 


. in autumn; their numbers being much lefs in the 
{pring: For, if provifions fail during the winter, 


the ftrong devour the weak... The long-tailed ! 
field mice likewife eat the fhort-tailed fpécies,and ! 
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even thrufhes, blackbirds, and other birds which 
“they find entangled in fnares. They firft eat the 
brain, and then the reft of the body. I once : 
“kept a dozen of thefe mice in a cage, and furnith- 
| “edthem with food every morning at eight o’clock. 
“One day they were neglected for abouta quarter of 
Jan hour, when one of their number was eaten 
up by the reft ; next day another fuffered the 
sii fate ; pe in a few days, one only remain- 
ped : All thie others had been killed, and part- 
: Bly devoured ; and even the furviver himfelf had 
“his feet and tail mutilated. 
' The rat is very prolific ; but the long-t bathed | 
“field-moufe is more fo, The latter brings forth 
more than once a year, and the litters often con- 
fift of nine or ten, while thofe of the rat never ~ 
exceed five or fix. In one hole 1 have found two 
“mothers and twenty young. This animal is very 
“generally diffufed over Europe. It is found in 
‘Sweden, and is called by Linnaeus * mus cauda 
longa, corpore migra flavefcente, abdomine albo, Xt 
is very common in France, Italy, and Switzer- 
and: Gefner calls it mus sibel major }. The 
Mpecies i is alfo numerous in Germany and in Bri- 
“ain, where it is called the fe/d-moufe. It has for 
fenemies, wolves, foxes, weafels, birds of prey; 


and i its own fpecies. 
Vou. IV, ey ERY The 
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a + Gefner, ee p.733. Icon. quad. p. 116. 


The WATER-RAT* | 


HIS animal is about the fize of a rat ; but, 

from its manners and difpofitions, has à! 

much greater refemblance to the otter than to 
the common rat. Like the otter, it frequents 
the frefh water, dé is found in the margins of 
rivers, brooks, and pools, and lives moftly on 
fithes. Gur dgeons, minnows, blays, and the fry 
of carps, pikes, and barbels, are his ordinary food. 
| He 


* Rat witha thick blunt nofe; ears hid in the fur ; eyes 
fmall; teeth yellow: On each foot five toes ; inner toe of the 
fore foot very {mail ; the firft joint very flexible: Head and 
body covered with long hairs, black mixed with a few ferru- 
ginous hairs ; ; belly of an iron gray; tail covered with fhort 
black hairs, the tip whitifh : Weight nine ounces ; length, from 
nofe to tail, 7 eee tail ony 5: ; Pennant’s Synopf. of gia 
P: 301. 

In Latin, Mus aquaticus, Mus aquatilis ; ; in Tete Sorgo mors 


gange; in German, Waffer-mufes in Polith, Myf wodia 3 in 
French, Le Rat d'eau. — 


‘Mus aquaticus ; Gefxer. Hi A. quad. p. 732. 7 { 
~ Mus aquatilis, quadrupes Belloni; con. P- 354. 
"Mus aquaticus ae five rattus aquaticus ; Ray, Synopf: el 
pe 317: | 1 
Mus amphibius, cauda elongata pilofa, plantis palmatis 
Lynn. fifi. nat-p 82. 

- - Mus rattus aquatilis ; Klein. quad. p. 57. À 
Mus cauda longa, pilis, fupra: ex nigro et ANR mi 
tis, infra cinereis veltitus. Mus aquaticus ; Brin Regn. anin 
P. 175. 
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Je likewife eats sate water infeas, and fome- 
times the roots of plants. He has not, like the 
otter, membranes between his toes. This error 
las been copied from Willoughby by Ray and 
other naturalifts. Though all his toes be fe- 
le arate, he fwims with eafe, keeps long under 
pe water, and carries off his prey to be devour- 
éd upon ihe grafs, or in his hole. He is fome- 
t iz furprifed by fifhers when fearching for 
eraw-fith ; and he endeavours to efcape by fae 
tl eir DHL or leaping into the. water. His 
| head is fhorter, his muzzle thicker, his hair more 
bufhy, and his tail much fhorter, than thofe of 
the rat. Like the otter, he avoids large rivers, 
or rather thofe which are much freque: nted. He 
never vilits houfes or barns, but keeps upon the 
margins of waters, from which he wanders not 
Upon dry land fo fi as the otter, wiich is fome- 
times found at the diftance of’a league from wa- 
ter, Water-rats are feldom met with in elevated 
places, orin dry plains, but are extremely nu- 
Merous in moift and marfhy valleys. The fe- 
males come in feafon about the end of winter, 

and bring forth in the month of April, the litter 
ee confifting of fix or feven. Perhaps 

bring forth more than once a year ; but of 
this we have no proper knowledge. Their flefh 
: § not intollerably bad, being eaten by the pea- 
fants, as well as hae of the otter, during the. 
feafon of Lent. They are found every whee over 


i Ses ae Europe, 
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Europe, exe in the polar regions. If we may, 
credit Bellon, they inhabit the banksof the ae 4 
However, the figure he gives of them has fo lit 
_ tle refemblance to our water-rat, that it is prob 

ble the Nile rats form a different fpecies of anis 
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| The Short-tailed FIELD-MOUSE. 


IE" Bhoret El Field-moufe is ftill more 
common and more generally diffufed than 
{the long-tailed kind. The latter never appears 
‘in high grounds ; but the former is found every 
/ where, in the woods, the fields, the meadows, 
| and even in the gardens, It is remarkable for 
L _ the thicknefs of its head, and the fhortnefs of its 
tail, which exceeds not an inch in length. It 
| laiss holes in the earth, where it amafñles grain, 
| filberts, and acorns: But it appears to prefer corn 
'to every other food. In the month of July, 
» when the grain is ripe, the fhort-tailed field-mice 
: pallemble bio bs all quarters, and often do great da- 
A Nee . mage 
+ * This animal has a large head, a blunt nofe, fhort ears 
hid in the fur, prominent eyes, and a fhort tail: The colour 
of the head and upper part of the body is ferruginous, mixed 
| with black, and the belly is of a deep afh-colour. The length 
| of the body, from tail to riofe, 6 inches, and that of the tail, 
which is thinly covered with hair, and terminated by a fmall_ 
tuft, one inch and a half; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 305. 
| Musagreltis minor; Gefner. quad. p. 733- Îcon. quad. p. 116. 
_ Mus agreltis capite grandi, Brachiuros; Ray, Synopf. quad. 
| p- 218, | 
Mus terreftris, cauda mediocri fubpilofa, palmis fubtetra- 


| Linn. Syfi. p. 82. 

| Mus agreftis capite grandi ; Klein. quad. p. 57. 

Mus, cauda brevi, pilis e nigricante et fordide luteo mixtis 
| in dorfo: et faturate cinereis in ventre, veftitus.—Mus cama 
| peftris minor; Brifon. Regn. anim. p. 176. 

| Campagnol, Mulot à courte queu, petit rat des champs ; 


E Buffon. yh 
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mage by cutting the ftalks of the corn, in order 
to. come-at thé-ears. . They follow the reapers,” à 


and eat “up all the fall len or neglected grain, 
When the gleanings are devoured, they flock 1 
too thé new-fown fields, and prematurely de-} 
flroy the crop of the enfuing year. In winter, : 
moft of them retire into the woods, where they | 
feed upon fil lberts, acorns, and the feeds of trees. | 
In’ particular years, they appear in - numbers fo ! 
immenfe, that they would deftroy every thing, | 
if they continued long: But they always kill and © 
eat one another during a fcarcity of provifions. 4 | 
They, befides, become the prey of the long-tailed : 
* field-moufe, the fox, the wild cat, and the wea- ? 
fels.: 7 | j 
In its tou ao this Re Le refembles © 
the water rat more than any other; but differs 
from him externally by feveral effential charac- 
ters: 1. By the fize ; the fhort-tailed field-moufe 
is not above three Mules long ; but the water-. 
rat is feven inches: 2. By the dimenfions of the 
head and body, thofe of the former being pro- 
portionally thicker than thofe of the latter: 3. By © 
the length of the tail, which, in this field-moufe, © 
exceeds not a third of the Bae) of the animal’s 4 
body ; but the length of the tail of the water-rat 7 
is near two thirds of its body: Laftly, By its” 
manners and difpofitions : It feeds not upon fifh- 
es, nor goes into water, but nourithes itfelf with | 
acorns, grain, and tuberous roots, fuch as -thofe 
of the seep ys to &c, Their holes Felemple thofe” 
‘ of 7 
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tof the long-tailed field moufe, and are often di- 
_ vided into two apartments ; but they are neither 
* fo fpacious nor fo deep Several of them fre-_ 
peur live together. When the females are a- 
“ bout to bring forth, they make beds of herbs for 
| their young. They produce in fpring and fum- 
| mer, and the litter generally confifts of five or 


La fix, and fometimes of feven or eight. 


THE 


THE GUINEY PIG*. 


1% ‘ ’ EE 


HIS “little animal, though a native of Bra- 


“fi arid of Guiney, lives and propagates. in 


the temperate, and'even in the cold -climates, 


when protected from the inclemency of the fea- 
fons. Though Guinea-pigs multiply prodigioufly 
in France, their numbers are never great ; becaufe 
the care they require is not compenfated by the 
profits arifing from them. Their fkin is hardly 
of any value, and their flefh, though eatable, is 


| not 

* The refilefs cavy has two cutting teeth in each jaw; gene- 
rally four toes on the fore-feet, and three behind, fhort ears, 
and no tail, or a very fhort one: The upper lip is half divided ; 
the ears are very large, broad, and rounded at the fides: The 
hair is erect, and not unlike that of a young pig: The colour is 
white, or white variegated with orange and black, in pte Sige 
“blotches ; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 243. 

In Brafil, itis called Cavia Cobaya; in German, Ludianifeh 
Kiinele, Indifch Seiile, Mesr-ferchel, Meer-Schwein; in Swedith, 

 Merfuyn; in Polith, Savinka Zamor/ka. 

Cavia Cobaya ; Pifon. Hifi. Nat. p. 102. 

Cuniculus Indus ; Gefner, Icon. quad. p. 106. 

Mus, feu cuniculus Americanus et Guineenfis, porcellispilis et 
voce, Cavia Cobaya Brafilienfibus digus; Ray, Synopf- quad. 
P-223: 

Mus porcellus, cauda nulla, palmis tetradadtylis, Plantis tri- 
daatylis ; Linn. Syf p.70. 


Cavia Cobaya Brafilienfibus, quibufdam mus Pharaonis, tatu * 


pilofus, porcellus, mus Indicus; Kiein, quad. p. 49. 
Cuniculus ecaudatus, auritus, albus aut rufus, aut ex utroque 
variegatus ; Cuniculus Indicus ; Brifon. Regn. anitite p. 147. 
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| not fo good as to be much demanded ; but it 
_ might be improved, by keeping them in watrens, 
where they would have the benefit of frefh airy 


Ss 
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andthe liberty of choofing herbs agreeable to 
“their tafte. Thofe kept in houfes have nearly 
“the fame bad tafte with warren-rabbits ; and 
“ thofe kept in gardens during fummer have an 
| infipid, but lefs difagreeable favour. | 


The temperament of thele animals is fo hot 


and premature, that they copulate five or fix 
| weeks after their birth. They acquire not, how- 
à ever, their full growth before the 8th or gth 
> month. But this increafe of fize confifts only of 


fat’; for the folid parts are fully unfolded before 
the ageof fix months. The females go with young 
only three weeks ; and I have known them bring 


_ forth at the age of two months. The firft litter 


confifts of four or five ; the fecond of five or fix; 
and the fucceeding ones of feven or eight, and 
fometimes of ten or twelve. The mother fuckles 
her young twelve or fifteen days ; fhe banifhes 
them as foon as fhe receives the male, which 


- happens, at fartheft, three weeks after her deli- 
very ; and, if any of them perfift in following 


her, they are maletreated and flain by the father. 
Thus thefe animals produce at leaft every two 


! months; and, as their young bring forth in the 
fame fpace, we are aftonifhed at their rapid and 


numerous’ multiplication. From a fingle couple 
we may have 1000 in one year. But their 
deftruétion is as rapid as their propagation. They 

| | 7 are. 
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are killed by cold and by moifture ; ee allow ! 
themfelves, without refiftance, to be eaten by the | 
- cats; ever the mothers defend not their young. 
from their deftroyers; not having time to form, : 
an attachment to their young, they make no ef- 
forts to fave them. The males are ftill lefs folli- 
_ citous about their offspring, and evenallow them : 
{elves to be devoured, without refiftance. They 
feem to have no diftinét fentiment, but that of » 
love. When under the influence of this paflion, 
they are fufceptible of anger, fight cruelly, and e- 
ven kill each other in difputing the poffeffion of, 
a female. They pafs their lives i in fleeping, eat= 
ing, and amours. Their fleep-is fhort, but fre- 
quent; they eat every hour, both day and night ; : 
and they indulge in mutual embraces as often as 
they | eat. Though perpetually throwing out 
urine, they never “Hi They feed on all kinds 
of L cb but efpecially on parfley, which they 
prefer to grain or to bread, They are likewife 
fond of apples and other fruits. - They eat preci- 
pitantly, like the rabbit, little at a time, but very 
often. ‘They make a kind: of grunting noie, fi- 
milar to that of a young pig. A kind of chirp- 
ing noife marks the time of their amours, and 
they raife a fharp cry when they feel pain. They 
arc extremely delicate, and fo impatient of cold, 
that it is dificult to preferve them through the 
_ winter. They muft be keptin a dry, warm, 
wholefome place. When they feel cold, they fe | 
femble and crowd clofe together ; =e they often | 
all > 
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Mall perifh in sit fituation. By Nature they are 


gentle and tame. They do no mifchief; but 


_ they are equally incapable of good ; for they ne- 
_ ver form any attachments. Mild by conftitution, . 
. docile through weaknels, almoft infenfible to e- 
* very object, they have the appearance of living 
| machines conftruéted for the purpofes of propa- 
| gation, and of reprefenting a {pecies. ‘ 


THE 


THE HEDGE-HOG*, 4 


| ee 7) erm mye» err? eyivas eV pesryæ à À That the fox 4 
ZE 4 knows many things, and the hedge-hog but | 
one important thing, is a proverbial faying | 
of the ancients Ÿ. The hedge-hog knows how to 
defend himfelf without fighting, and to wound 
without making an attack. Having little ftrength, 
and lefs agility for flight, he has received from 


| | | Nature 

* This animal has five toes on each foot; and its body. is 
covered with fhort fpines. Its nofe is long; . the _ noftrils 
are bordered on each fide with a loofe flap; the ears rounded, 
broad, and naked; the eyes fmall; the legs fhort, naked, and, 
dufky; the inner toe is fhorteft, and the claws are weak; the 
upper part of the face, the fides and rump, are covered with 
ftrong coarfe hair of a ‘yellowifh and cinereous colour; the back 
with ftrong fhort {pines of a whitifh colour, with a bar of black 
through their middle : The tail is an inch long ; and the length 
of the body, from tail to nofe, is ten inches; Pennant’; Synopf. 
of quad. p. 316. the | À 

In Greek, eyivog; in Latin, Echinus, Herinaceus, Erinaceus, Echi- 
nus terrefiris ;in Italian, Erinaceo, Riccio, Aizzos in Spanifh, Zrizo; 
in Portuguefe, Ourizo, Orica cachero ; in German, Lgel; in Swe- 
db Zgelkett ; in Danith, Pind Sawin ; in Polith, Fez, Liennay 3 In | 
Dutch, 2eren Vereken; in French, Le Heriffon, Eurchon. 

Echinus terreftris ; Gener, quad. p. 368. 

Herinacens ; Gefner. Icon. quad. p. 106. 4 

Echinus five Erinaceus terreftris; Ray, Synopf quad. p. 231. 

Erinaceus Europeus, auriculis rotundatus, naribus -eriftatis ; 
Linn. Syf. p.75. | 

Acanthiôn vulgaris noftras, Herinaceus, Echinus ; ein. quad. 
p- 66. | | | 

Erinaceus auriculis ere@tis ; Brifon. Regn. animal. p. 181. 

+ Zenodotus, Plutarchus, et alii ex Archilocho. ., 


vf 
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Nature a fpinous armour, with the faculty of rol- 
_ ling himfelf up like a ball, and of prefenting on 
. all fides thofe fharp weapons, which repel the e- — 

 nemy. The more he is haraffed, he rolls him- 
. felf up the clofer. His fears tend ftill farther to 
_ defend him; for, by throwing out his urine, the | 
* fmell and humidity of which fpreads over his. 
_ whole body, he completely difgufts the enemy. 
_ Thus moft dogs content themfelves with barking, 
“ and never choofe to feize the hedge-hog. The 
| fox, however, accomplifhes his end by wounding _ 
the animal’s feet, and making the blood run into 


< mouth. Butthe hedge-hog is proof againtt the 
weafel, the martin, the polecat, the ferret, and 


X birds of prey. From the head to the tail, both 


male and female are equally covered with fpines, 
andthe under parts of their bodies only are gar=. 


nifhed with hair. Butthofe arms, which are fo 


ufefulto them in defending againft enemies, be- 
come exceedingly inconvenient when they want 


_ tounite, They cannot copulate in the manner of : 
other quadrupeds, but face to face, either on end 


4 or lying. The females come in feafon in the 


fpring, and bring forth in the beginning of fum- 


mer. I have frequently had the mother and her 


young brought to mein the month of June. The 
litter generally confifts of three or four, and fome- 
times of five. When very young, they ate white, 
and the buds of the fpines are only vifble through 
the fkin. I tried to rear fome of them, by put- 
ting the mother and her young in a barrel, with 

ré | plenty 
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plenty of ‘provifions: But, inftead of fuckling, | 
fhe devoured them one after another. This was 
not the effect of hunger ; for fhe eat bread, meat, 
and fruits. One would never have imagined that 
an animal fo flow and indolent, could be fo im- - 
patient of confinement. It even potlefies the 
fame fpecies of malevolence with that of the mon- 
key. A hedge-hog that had flipped into the 
kitchen, took the meat out of a fmall kettle, and 
defiled it with his ordure. I kept males and fe- 
males in a room together ; but, though they li- 
ved, they never coupled. I left feveral of them 
in my gardens, where they did fo little mifchief, 
that it could hardly be perceived. They live up- 
on fallen fruits; and dig the earth to a fmall 
depth with their nofes. They eat may-bugs, 
beetles, grafhoppers, worms, and fome roots. 
They are likewife fond of flefh-meat, which they 
devour either raw or roafted. In the country, 
they are frequently found in the woods, under 
the trunks of old trees, in the cliffs of rocks, and 
particularly among the ftones colleéted upon the 
fields and vineyards. I am uncertain whether 
they climb trees, as fome naturalifts affert # or 
ufe their fpines for tranfporting fruits or grapes, 
They feize with the mouth every thing they eat; | 
and, though they abound in our forefts, they 
have never been difcovered upon trees, but are 
always found in holes or under the mofs. They 
= * Arbores afcendit, poma et pyra decutit, in iftis fefe-volu- 
tat ut fpinis haereant ; Sperling. Zoologia, p. 281. 
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ftir not during the day, but go about the whole . 
night. They approach not the habitations of 
men ; but, though they fometimes appear in the 
“meadows, they prefer dry and elevated grounds. 
. They are taken by the hand, never fly, nor de- 
fend themfelves with their feet or their teeth : 
Mur, when touched, they roll up inthe form ‘Pa 
iy ball, and will not extend themfelves, unlefs they 
be plunged in water. They fleep during the 
winter; and, therefore, the provifions they are 
Cu to amafs in fummer, would be entirely ufe- 
‘lefsto them. They eat little,‘and can live long 
“without food. Their blood is as cold as that 
- of thofe other animals who fleep during winter, 
Their flefh makes not good eating ; and their 
. fkin, of which no ufe is now made, was former- 
_ly employed for heckling hemp. 
Some authors mention two fpecies of hedge- 
pee one with a fnout like a hog, and the o- 
) ther with a muzzle refembling that of a dog. But 
« 1 know one fpecies only, of which their are even 
i no varieties in our climates. The hedge- -hogs are 
h very generally diffufed : They are found every 

where in Europe, except in the cold regions of 
Norway, Lapland, &c. There are hedve- hogs, 
4 Flacourt *, in Madagafcar, and they are cal- 
led Sora. The hedge-hog mentioned by Ta- 
À _ chard TJ feems to be another animal; and the 


hedge- 


* Voyage de Flacourt, p. 1 152. 
+: Le fecond Ferene du P. Tachard, p. 272. 
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hedge-hogs of America *, and of Siberia f, are! 
the fpecies which approach neareft to that of the 
common kind, Laftly, the hedge-hog of Ma 
_ lacca Ÿ feems to come nearer the sta thank 
the hedge-hog. | : 


* Echinus Indicus albus; Ray, Synopf- quad. p. 232. Echi- 
nus Americanus albus; Albert Seba, vol. 1. p.78. Acanthion 
echinatus, Erinaceus Americanus albus Surinamenfis ; nié 
quad. p, 66. 4 

+ Erinaceus Sibericus ; Albert Seba, vol. 1.p. 66. 4 

t Porcus aculeatus feu Hiftrix Malaccenfis ; Albert Seba, vol. 

I. p. 81. Acanthion aculeus longiflimis; Hiftrix genuina; ~ 
Porcus aculeatus Malaccenfis; Kiein. quad. p. 66. Hiftrix. 4 
Malaccenfis, auriculis pendulis ; Linn. Syf. p. 75. Erinaceus \ 
auriculis pendulis ; Brifon. Regn. anim. p. 183. 1 
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“THE SHREW MOUSE* 


HE Shrew Moule feems to form a link in 
the chain of fmall animals, and to fill the 

F interval between the rat and the mole, which, 
“though | they refemble each other in fize, differ 
greatly in figure, and are very diilant fpecies. 
* The fhrew is ftill fmaller than the moufe, and has 
Von .ckVvic Ms: an 


* The threw moufe has two cutting teeth in each jaw, point- 
L ing forward, a long flender nofe, fmall rounded ears, and five 
| oes on each foot. The eyes are fmall, and almoft hid in the 
fur ; the nofe is long and flender, the upper part being long- 
eft ;the head and upper part of the body are ofa brownith 
red colour, and the belly of a dirty white. The length of the 
body, from tail to nofe, two inches and a half, and that of the 
tail one inch and a half; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 307. 

In Greek Mvwyærn; in Latin, Mus araneus, Mus caecus ; in 
Italian, Toporagno ; in Spanith, Murganbo ; 3 in German, Miger, 
| | Spigmus, Zifmus, Spitzmaus, Hafelmaus; in Swedith, Nabbmus ; 
| in Polith Keret ; in Silefia, Bifem-mus ; among the atone 
Mufarring, in Swifs, Mütrer ; in Savoy, Mufet- Mufette ; in 
| French, La Mufaraigne, M. 6 ain, Muzeraigne, Mufet, Mufetre, 

Sery, Sri. 
| Mufaraneus ; Gefner. Hifi. quad. p. 747. | 
Mus mofchias, (becaufe, when dried, it fmells of Fey Gef- 
nouer, Icon. quad. p. 116 
Müfaraneus ; Ray, Synopf. quad. p. 239. 
|  Sorax araneus, cauda mediocri, consort fubtus albido ; Zinn. 
| fits p. 74. 
|  Mufaraneus, roftro Aha aU Mus venenofus ; Kéein. quad. 
| p: 58 
_- Mufaraneus fupra ex fufco rufus, infra albicans ; Brifôn. 
xs anim. P.,178. | 
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an affinity to the mole, by its long nofe ; by its Yl 
eyes, which, though larger than thofe of the @i 
mole, are much concealed, and more minute than J 
thofe of the moufe ; by the number of its toes, © | 
having five on each foot; by the tail and legs, e- 7 
{pecially the hind-legs, which are fhorter than 18 
thofe of the moufe ; by-the eats; and, laftly, by = 
the teeth... This little animal: has a ftrong and 
peculiar odour, which is very difagreeable to the : 
cats, who purfue and: kill, but never eat the ay 
fhrews.. It is probably this bad fmell, and the — 
reluGtance of the cats, which have given rife to 
the vulgar prejudice, that the bite of the fhrew- 
_ moufe is.venomous, and particularly hurtful to. 
horfes. But the fhrew is neither venomous, nor : 
is it capable of biting; for the aperture ae its 
mouth i 1s not large enough to,take in a duplica- 
ture of anotheranimal’s fkin, which is abfolutely | 
neceflary to the ation of biting. The difeafe ‘ot, 
horfes, vulgarly afcribed to, the bite of the fhrew- 
moufe, is a fwelling or blotch, and proceeds from 
af internal eaufe, which has no telation to a bite. 
This animal, efpecially in winter, frequents hay-1 | 
lofts, fables, barns, and dung- -hills. It feeds up-" 
‘on grain, infects, and putrid’ flefh. ‘In the coun- / 
ity, it frequents the woods, and lives upon grain, 
It conceals itfelf under mofs. and the leaves and 
trunks of trees} and fometimes in the holes aban- 
_doned by the mole, or in fmaller holes which it 
digs with its mee and claws. The fhrew pro- 
dace an equal enue of-young, though not fo 
| frequently, j 
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_ frequently, as the moufe. Its cry is alfo much 
 fharper; but it is not nearly fo agile. It is eafily 

taken; -becaufe it both fees and runs badly. The 
_ colour of the fhrew is a mixture of brown and 
_ red; but fome are afh-coloured, and others near- 
| ly black, though all of them are white under 
| the belly. They are very common in Europe; 
| but they feem not to exift in America. The 
| Brafilian animal mentioned by Macrgrave*, un- 
| der the name of the fhrew moufe, which, he 
| fays, has two black lifts on the back, is larger, 
| and feems to be a different fpecies, 
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* Marcgravii hift. Brafil. P. 220, 


om 


} * 
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| PS we water threw, though‘a native ‘of this © 


H climate, was unknown to any naturalif till 
“M Daubenton + difcovered, and gave an exact 
defeription of itt. . This ‘animal is taken near 


the fources of fountains, at the rifing and fetting 


of the fun, During the day, is lies concealed in 
clefts of rocks, or in holes upon the banks of ri- 
vulets. It brings forth in the fpring, and the 
litter generally confifts of nine. 


Ad 


PRE 


# This animal has a long flender nofe, very fninute ears, 
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and very {mall eyes, hid in the fur: The colour of the head _ 


and upper part of the body is black; and of the throat, breait, 


and belly, a light afh-colour : Beneath the tail is a trian- 


gular fpot. It is much larger than the common’ fhiew, being, 
from nofe to tail, three and three fourth inches long ; and the 


length of the tail is two inches ; Pennant’s Synopf: of quad. p. — 


308. 


+ Mem. de Acad. année 1756. Mem. fur. les Mr färaignes, | 


par M. Daubenton. 


+ This affertion feems not to cotrefpond with the following © 
remark in p. 308. of Pennant’s Synopfis: ‘The water fhrew, | 


« moufe was long fince known in England, but loft till May 


« 1768, when it was difcovered in the fens near Revefly abbey, : 


é Lincolnfhire: it burrows in the banks, near the water, and . 


‘js called by the Fen-men, the blind mou a 


x _ 


f ; Plate LXXXIX_ 
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Le HE Mole, though not blind, has eyes fo 
fmall, and fo covered, that it can have little 
beneht-from the fenfe of feeing. Nature, by way 
of recompenfe, has beftowed on it a profufe | por- 
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* The mole has a long nofe and fnout; the upper jaw 
much longer than the under, no external ears, fore-feet very 
broad, with fcarce any apparent legs before, and hind-feet 
very fmall. It has very minute eyes, hid in the fur, fix cut: 
ting teeth in the upper, eight in the lower jaw, and twoca- 
nine in each. The fore-part of the body is thick and mufcu- 
lar, and the hind-part taper; the fore-feet are placed oblique- 


Ty, and refemble hands, with five toes, each terminated by 


ftrong claws. ‘Ihe hind-feet are very fmall, with five toes to 
each. The tail is fhort, and the fkin very tough, fo as fcarce 
to be cut through. The hair, which is fhort, clofe fet, and 
fofter than the fincft velvet, is ufually black, fometimes fpot- 


ted with white, and fometimes quite white. The length of 


the body is five and three fourth inches, and that of the tail 
one; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad: p. 31 I. | 

In Greek, Arvada’; in Latin, Ta/pa; in Italian, Talpa ; 
in Spanifh, Topo; in German, Mulwerf, Maulwurf; in Swe- - 


sith, Mullvad; in Polifh, Kret; in French, La Apes 


Srarnz Galeni. 

Talpa; Gefner, quad. p. 931.  Lcon. quad pe 116. Ray, finopfe 
quad. pe 236 

Talpa Europaeus, caudata, Lun pentada@ylis; Linn. if. 
À * Palpa noftras, nigra communiter ; Klein. quad. p. 60. | 

Talpa caudata, nigricans, pedibus anticis et poilicis _pentadac- 


tylis, Talpa vulgaris 5” gh he GAs anit LT ao as 


w 
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portion of the fixth fenfe, remarkable veffels and 
refervoirs *, a prodigious quantity of feminal fluid, 
enormous Riel a penis of immoderate length ; 
and all thefe parts are concealed within the hace 


which muft render them more hot and active. — 


Of all animals the mole is moft amply endow- 
ed with generative organs, and confequently 
with their relative fenfations. It has, befides, 


| - a delicate fenfe of touch: a {kin as foft as vel- 
vet; a very fine ear, and fmall hands, with five 


fingers, very different from the extremities of o- 
ther quadrupeds, and nearly fimilar to the hu- 
man hand; great ftrength in proportion to the 


fize of its bovine, 2 campad J fkin; and a perpetual. 


vigour, So lively and reciprocal an attachment 
fubfifts between the male and female, that they 
feem to dread or to difrelifh all other fociety. 
They enjoy the placid habits of repofe and of 
folitude, the art of fecuring themfelves from dif- 
quiet and injury, of inftantaneoully making an 
afylum or habitation, of extending its dimenfions, 
and of finding a plentiful fubfiftence, without the 
3 neceflity of going abroad. ‘Thefe are the man- 
“ners, the difpotsians, and the talents of the mole; 
and they are unqueftionably preferable to talents 
_moré 


* Teftes maximos, paraftatas amplifiimas, novum corpus femi- 
nale ab his diverfum ac feparatum—penem etiam facile om- 
nium, ni fallor, animalium longifimum; ex quibus coligere eft, 
maximam prae reliquis_ omnibus animalibus voluptatem in 
coitu, hoc abjectum et vile animalculum percipere, ut habeant 
quod ipfi invidiant qui in hoc fupremas vitae fuae delicias collo- 
cant ; Ray, real a animal, quad. 2: 239: 
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‘more brilliant-and:more incompatible with hap- 


_ pinefs, than the moft profound obfcurity. : 


The mole fhuts up the entrance of her retreat, 
‘and feldom leaves it, unlefs compelled by the ad- 
miffion of water, or when its manfion is de- 
molifhed by art. She makes a round vault in the 
meadows, and generally a long trench in the gar- 
dens; becaufe it is eafier to remove cultivated 
ground, than a turf rendered compaét and folid 
by the roots of herbs. She continues not long 
in miry nor in hard ftony ground, but delights in 
a foft earth, ftored with efculent roots, and well 
peopled with infects and worms, which conftitute 
her chief nourifhment, 

As the moles feldom leave their fubterranean 
abodes, they have few enemies, and ealily elude 
the carnivorous animals. The overflowing of r- 
vers is their greateft fcourge: During inunda- 

tions, they are feen {wimming in vaft numbers, 
and ufing every effort to gain the more. elevated 
grounds ; but. moft of them perifh, as well as 
their young, who remain in their holes, |. With- 
out this devaftation, the great talents they have 
for multiplying would render them extreme: 
incommodious to man. They couple about the 
end of winter, and go but a fhorttime with young; 
for we find them very {mall in the month of May. 
They generally bring forth four or five ata time; 
and itiseafy to diftinguith the hillocks underwhich 
they litter; for ‘they areilarger, and made with 
more art than the common kind, ‘I believe thefe 
i animals 
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animals bring forth more than once a-year; but 
of this 1 cannot be certain: Itis a faét, however, 
that we meet with young ones from April to Au- 
guft. Perhaps fome of them may be later in 
‘coupling than others. he 

The habitation where they depofit their young 
merits a particular defcription ; becaufe it is con- 
ftruted with fingular intelligence. ‘They begin 
with raifing the earth, and forming a pretty high 
arch. They leave partitions, or a kind of pillars 
at certain diftances, beat and prefs the earth, in- 
rerweave it with the roots of plants, and render 
it fo hard and folid, that the water connot pene~ 
trate the vault, on account of ‘its convexity and 
firmnefs. They then elevate a little hillock below, 
upon the top of which they lay herbs and leaves, 
for a bed to their young. In this fituation, they 
are above the level of the ground, and confe- 
- quently out of the reach of ordinary inundations, 
and are, at the fame time, defended from the rains 
by the large yault that covers the internal one, 
upon the convexity of which they reft, along with 
their young. ‘This internal hillock, or vault, is 
pierced on all fides with floping holes, which de- 
{cend ftill lower, and ferve as fubterraneous paf- 
_fages for the mother to go in queft of food 


for herfelf and her offspring. Thefe by-pathse 


are firm and beaten, extend about twelve or fif- 
teen paces, and iffue from the manfion like rays 
fromacentre. Welikewife find, under the fuperior 
vault, the remainsof the roots of the colchicum, or 
PONTS HE meadow 
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meadow faffron, which feem to be the firft food 
given to the young. From this defcription it is 
apparent, that the mole never comes out but at a 
confiderable diftance from her habitation, and 
that the moft fimple and moft certain method of 
taking both the old and the young, is to make a. 
round trench, which will cut off all the commu- 
nicating paflages. But, as the mole, upon jthe 
fmalleft noife, flies, and endeavours to carry of: 
her young, it will be neceflary to employ three 
or four men with fpades to raife the hillock at 
once, or to make a trench almoft inftantaneoully, 
and then to feize them, or to watch them as they 
attempt to. efcape. | 
It has been foolifhly afferted by fome writers *, 
that the mole and badger fleep during the whole 
winter, without taking any food. The badger, 
as we formerly remarked Ÿ, comes out of his hole 
in winter, as well as in fummer, in queft of pro- 
vifions ; and it is eafy to be afcertained of this fact, 
bythetracks he leaves upon thefnow. The mole 
fleeps fo little in winter, that fhe raifes the earth 
in the fame manner as fhe does in fummer ; and 
thecountry people remark, that athaw approaches, 
becaufe the moles make hills. ‘They are, indeed, 
fond of warm places ; and they are often caught 
~~» by the gardeners in the months. of December, 
January, and February. | 
he 
* Urfus, Meles, Erinaceus, Talpa, Vefpertilio per hyemem 


dormiunt abftemii ; Linn. Faun. Succ. p. 8. 
+ See the Article Badger. 
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The mole frequents cultivated countries only. 
‘There are none in the dry deferts, nor in the cold 
climates, where the earth is frozen during the 
ereateft part of the year. The animal called the 
Siberian mole *, with green and yellow’hair, is 
a different fpecies from our mole, which abounds 
only from Sweden Ÿ to Barbary {; for, from the 
_filence of travellers, it is prefumeable, that they 
exift notin hot climates. Thofe of America are 
likewife different: ‘The Virginian mole §, how- 
ever, has a great refemblance to ours, except 
in the colour of the hair, which is mixed with 
à deep purple. But the red mole of America is 
a different animal ||. There are only two or three 
varieties in our common moles; we find them 
mere or lefs brown or black ; and we have feen 
them entirely white. Seba defcribes and gives 
a figure of a black and white mole, which was 
found in Eaft-Friefland, and was fomewhat lar- 
ger than our mole **. 


5 U P- 


* Albert Seba, vol. 1. p. 5. . 

+ Linn. Faun. Suec. p. 7. 

t Shaw’s travels. ie 

§ Albert Seba, vol. 1. p. 5. 

| Id. ibid. — sgn - 

** This mole was found on the high-way. It is longer than 
the common mole, from which it differs in the colour of the 
fkin only, which is variegated on the back and belly with black 
and white fpots, together with a mixture of gray hair as fine 
as filk. The muzzle of this animal is long, and garnifhed with 
long briftly hair. The eyes are fo fmall, that it ‘is difficult to 
difcover them; Albert Seba, vol. 1 PB ATEN PE 7 
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Pontoppidan affures us, that the mole exifts 


not in Norway, becaufe that country is too rocky 
to afford it proper accommodation, 


The MOLE of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Have here given a figure of a mole found at 

the Cape of Good Hope, a ftuffed {kin of 
which was fent me by M. Sonnerat. This mole 
pretty much refembles the common fpecies in the 
form of its body, in the eyes, in the ears, and in 
the tail ; but it differs in the head, which is lar= 
ger, and in the muzzle, which refembles that of a 
Guiney-pig. The fore-feet are likewife different: 
The hair is not black, but dark brown, with a 
little yellow at the extremity of each hair. ° The 
tail is covered with large hairs of a yellowith. 
white colour; and, in general, the hair of this 
mole is longer than that of the European. From 
all thefe defcriptions we may conclude, that it 1s 
a particular fpecies, and that, though allied to the 
common mole, it cannot be regarded as a fimple 
variety. Bhs: RER gf ok aio? à à 
2 The | 


The PENSYLVANIA MOLE. 


Be Penfylvania, fays M. Kalm, there is a fpe- 
cies of mole, which lives principally on roots. 
This animal digs, in the fields, fmall winding fub- 
terraneous alleys. In proportion to its fize, it 
has more ftrength and rigidity in its paws than 
moft other quadrupeds. In digging the earth, it 
~ ufes its feet like oars. M. Kalm put one of them 
into his handkerchief ; and he found, that, in 
lefs than a minute, it had made a number of {mall 
holes, as if the cloth had been pierced with a bod- 
kin. It was very mifchievous ; and, whenever 
it found any objects in‘its way, it immediately 
perforated them with its teeth. I prefented to it, 
continues M. Kalm, my ink-piece, which was 
made of fteel ; it os bite the ink-piece; but 
was foon repel ed by the hardnefs of the metal, 
and never afterwards inclined to bite any Hine 
that was held out to it. This animal raifes not 
the earth, like the moles of Europe, but only 
makes {mall paths under the ground *, - | 
Thefe characters are not fufficient to give us a 
proper knowledge ofthe animal, nor enable us to 3 
decide whether it belongs to the mole-tribe. 
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* Voyage de Kalm, tom. 2. p. 333. 
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TE HOUGH all beings are equally periect 
À in themfelves, fince they proceed from the- 
hands of the fame Creator ; yet, in relation to 
man, fome beings are more accomplifhed, and o- 
thers feem to be imperfect or deformed. Of the 
former kind are all thofe whofe figures appear to 
us to be agreeable and complete; becaufe all their 


parts and members are proportioned, all their 
movements and fun@ions are eafy and natural. 


The latter kind of beings, which to us have a 


hideous afpet, comprehends all thofe whofe qua- 


— -Jities are noxious to man, whofe nature is uncom- 


mon, and whofe form differs from the ordinary 
a figures 


_* This animal has long extended toes to the fore-feet con- 
nested by thin broad membranes, extending to the hind-legs. 
__The common bat has fhort ears, moufe-coloured fur, tinged 
with red: Its length is two inches and a half, and the extent | 
of the wings nine inches ; Pennants finepfe of quad.. p: 371: 

In Greek, Noxregss 5 10 Latin, Vefpertilio ; in Italian, Nottola, 
Nottula, Barbaftello, Vilpifirell, Pipiftrello, Sportegliono ; in Ger- 
man) Flaedermufs ; in Swedith, Laderlapp ; in Polith, Néetoperfz. 

 Welpertilio 3. Gefner. Hifi. Avi. p. 766. Icon. Avi. pe 17. 
Ray, Synopf. quad. p. 243. 

 Vefpertilio murinus, caudatus, nafo oreque fimplici, auribus 
capite minoribus ; Linn. ‘Syff. p. 47: 

+ Velpertilio vulgaris ; (Klein. quad. p..6t. | 
: Vefpertilio murini . coloris, pedibus omnibus pentada&ylis, 
auriculis fimplicibus. Vefpertilio major, ; Brifon. Regn. ani. 
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figures from which we received our primary feñ<. 
fations, and derived thofe ideas which ferve as” 
models to our judgment, The head of a man upon ~ 
the neck of a horfe, and its body covered with © 
feathers, and terminating in the tail of a fifh, re- 
prefents a picture of enormous deformity, fe no 
other reafon but becaufe it unites what Nature 
has placed at the greateft diftance. . An animal, 
like the bat, which is half a quadruped and RTS 
bird, and which, upon the whole, is neither the 
one nor the ater, muft be a monftrous being ; 
becaufe, by uniting the attributes of two oppofite 
genera, it refembles none of thofe models prefent- 
ed to us in the great clafles of Nature. It is an 
imperfect quadruped, and a ftill more imperfea 
bis, A quadruped fhould have four feet, and a 
bat fhould have feathers and wings. In the bat, 
the fore-feet, though they ferve the animal for 
the double purpofe of flying and of trailing its 
body on the ground, are neither wings nor feet, 
They are deformed extremities, the bones of which 
areenormoufly lengthened, and united by a mem- 
brane, which is neither covered with feathers nor 
with hair. They are a fpecious of pinions, or 
winged paws, in which we fee only a claw of 
an inch in length ; and the other four long toes 
muft act along with the former ; for they have 
no proper movements or feparate funétions. 
They are a kind of hands ten times larger than 
the feet, and four times longer than the body of 
the animal. In fine, they are parts which have 

| rather 
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| rather the air of. caprice than of à regular pro 
“duction. This membrane covers the arm, forms 
the wings or hands of the animal, unites with the 
. fkin of the body, and, at the ate time, furrounds 
Ë the legs, and even RE tail, which, by this whim- 
Ë fical conjunction, becomes, in fome meafure, one 
| | of its toes. To thefe diffimilarities and difpropor- 
tions of the body and its members may be added 
the deformities of the head, which are often much 
| greater: For, in fome fpecies, the nofe is hardly 
vifible, the eyes are funk near the ear, and con- 
founded with the ‘cheeks : In others, the ears are 
3 as long as thé body, or the face is twifted into the 
_ form of a horfe-fhoe, and the nofe turned up like 
_acock’s comb. All of them have fmall, obfcure, 
à cov ered eyes, a nofe, or rather noftrils, ill- 
formed, and a mouth extending from ear to ear: 
They all likewife endeavour to conceal them- 
» felves, fly the light, inhabit dark places only, from 
| which they never go out but during the night ; 
they return at break of day, and faften themfelves 
againft the walls. Their motion in the air is ra- 
ther a defultory fluttering, than flying, which 
they execute very aukwardly. With difficulty 
| they raïfe themfelves from the earth, and never 
| fly to any great height: They quicken, relax, 
or direct their flight, in a manner the moft bung- 
ling and re Their flight is neither rapid 
nor dire, but confifts of quick vibrations, in an 
oblique and winding direétion. They fail not, 
however, in paffing, to feize flies, gnats, and par- 
à : ticularly 
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ticularly moths, which fly during the night only. 
Thefe they fwallow almoft entire ; and we find, À 
in their excrements, portions of wings and other : 
dry and indigeftible parts of moths. Having one, | 
day defcended into the caverns of Arcy, to exa- 
mine the ftalactites, I was furprifed to find, ina 
place covered with alabafter, and fo dark and pro- — 
found, a kind of earth which was totally differ-. 
ent: It was a thick mafs, feveral feet in extent, 
of a-blackifh matter, almoft entirely compofed of 
fragments of the wings and legs of flies and 
moths, as if immenfe numbers of thefe infects 
had affembled in order to die and corrupt toge- 
ther. This, however, was nothing elfe but the 
dung of bats, probably amafled during many. 
vears in a favourite part of thefe AU eer 
caverns; for, through the whole of thefe caverns, 
which RENE above half à quarter of a league, i 
I faw no other colle@ion of this matter ; ae I 
imagined that the bats had fixed upon this place. 
for their common abode ; becaufe it was reached 
by a glimmering light oe an aperture in the — 
rock, and that they chofe not to go farther, left. 
they fhould be lof in a darknefs too profound.. 
- Bats are real quadrupeds : ‘Except the fa- 
culty of flying, they have nothing in common 
with birds. But, as the action of flying implies 
great ftrength in the upper and anterior parts of 
the body, the bats have their pectoral mufcles 
much ftronger and more flefhy than thofe of 
qeatetipens; 3 and'in ‘this they have an affinity | to 
the 
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the birds. They differ from birds, however, in 
every other part of their ftruéture, both external 


and internal : The lungs, the heart, the organs of 


| 
‘ 


generation, and all the other vifcera, are fimilar 
to thofe of quadrupeds, except the penis, which 
is pendulous and loofe, a thing peculiar to. man, 


» the monkeys, and the bats. Like the quadru- 


4, 
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paps. It is faid that they bring forth but two at a 
_ time, and that they fuckle their young, and even 


a ee 


veds, the bats are viviparous, and have teeth and 


carry them when flying. In fummer they copu- 


late and bring forth; for they are in a torpid 
| {tate during winter, Some cover themfelves with 
their wings as with a mantle, and fufpend them- 


felves by the hind feet to the vaults of fubterrane- 


ous caverns; others ftick faft to old walls, or re- 


tire into holes. Wherever they take up their 


. winter abode, they always aflemble in fuch num- 
| bers.as to fecure them againft the effects of cold. 
_ They-pafs the winter without food or motion, 
} never awake till the fpring, and again retire at 


the end of autumn. They fupport hunger bet- 
ter than cold: Though carnivorous animals, they . 


can fubfft feveral days without food. When 
they get into a larder, they fix upon the fufpend- 
‘ed meat, and eat flefh whether raw or roafted, 


frefh or corrupted. 
Two fpecies of bats only have been. de- 


 fcribed as natives of our climate. Befide thefe, 


M. Daubenton has difcovered other fix, which 
are equally numerous and common. ‘It is 


Vo. IV. À aftonifhing, 


t . 
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aftonifhing, therefore, that they fhould fo 1658] 
have efcaped notice. Thefe fpecies are perfeQ- 
ly diftin&, and never affociate together. 

The firtt, which 1s well known, is the common 
bat, of which we have already given the fyno- 
nimes. | 

The fecond, or long eared *, is likewife known 
to the naturalift, and is perhaps fall more. nye | 
merous than the common bat. ‘The lone Chers 
bat is much lefs than the common head 5 its 
wings are likewife fhorter, and its muzzle fmaller 
and fharper, and its ears of an immoderate fé. 

The third fpecies, which we fhall denominate 
the Noétule, from the Italian word notula, was 
not known, though very common in France, 
and even more frequent than the two preceding 
{pecies. This bat is found under the eaves of 
houfes, caftles, and churches, and alfo in the hol- 
lows of old trees. It is nearly as large as the 
common bat. Its ears are broad and fhort, its. 
hair reddifh, and it has a fharp piercing voice, — 
like the found of a fmall bell +, 

| | The 

* Bat with ears an inch long, thin, and almoft pellucid ; 
the body and tail are only one inch and three quarters long. 
This and all other bats, except the Yernate and the horfe-/hoe, 


have a leffer or internal ear, ferving as a valve to clofe the 
greater when the animal i is ere 3 Pennani’s Droles of quad. 
I. 
. Vefpertilio auritus, nafo oreque finplici,. auriculis duplica- 
tis, capite majoribus ; Linn. Sy. p- 47. 
+ The nocule has the nofe flightly bilobated; ears fmall 
end rounded ; onthe china minute verruca ; hair of a red- 
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The fourth fpecies we fhall call the Seratine. 


Ttis fmaller than the common bat or noétule, 
and nearly of an equal fize with the long-eared 
bat. But it differs from the latter in having fhort, 
pointed ears, blacker wings, and the hair of a 
deeper bao mM 
The fifth fpecies we fhall name Pupiffrelle, 
from the Italian word p:piffrello, which likewife 
% “Pina bat. The pipiftrelle is not near fo large 
as :«16 common bat, the ferotine, the noule, or 
even the long-eared kind. It is the fmalleft and 
leaft ugly of all the bats, though the upper lip is 
turgid, the eyes {mall dnd’ deep funk, and the 
front much covered with hair +. 

The fixth fpecies I call Barbaflelle, from the 
fralian word bardaftelle, which alfo fignifies a bat, 
This animal is nearly of the fame fize with the 
long-eared fpecies: Its ears are as broad, but not 
near folong. The name barbaffelle is the bet- 
ter adapted to it, becaufe it appears to have large 

X 2 whifkers : 


difh afh-colour ; length to the rump two inches eight tenths ; 
tail one inch feven tenths; extent of the wings 13 inches; 
Pennants Synopf. of quad. p. 369. f 
1% The ferotine has a longifh nofe, and fhort ears, but 
bread at the bafe: The hair on. the upper part of the body 
is brown mixed with ferruginous, and the belly of a paler 
colour. The length from nofe to rump is two inches and a 
half; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 370. 

‘+The pipiftrelle has a fmall nofe; the upper lip fwells 
out a little on each fide; the ears are broad, and the, forehead 
covered with long hair: The colour of the upper part of the 
body isa yellowifh brown, that of the lower part dufky, and - 

‘the lips-are yellow. It is the leaft of bats, not one inch and 
a quarter long to the rump ; the extent of the wings, fix ins 
ches anda half ; Pennant’s Synopf- of quad. p. 37 : 


pi 


oy 


say TY EB ME 


whifkers: This, however, is only an appearance 
occafioned by the turgidnefs of the cheeks, which 
form a kind cf pudding above the lips. The 
muzzle is very fhort, the nofe much PaO HS 
and the eyes near the ears #7 0 | 
Laftly, we fhall call the feventh eriés the 
borfe-fhoe. The countenance of this animal’ is 
remarkably deformed. ‘The moft ftriking fea- 
ture is a membrane in the fhape’of a lone-thoey 
which furrounds the nofe and the upper‘. In 
France it is very common, and frequents the | 
walls and vaults of old houfes. Some of them 
are larger, and others {maller; but they are o- 
therwife fo fimilar in form, that we confider them 
as of the fame fpecies. But, as I have remarked 
this difference, without finding any of an inter 
‘mediate fize, | cannot determine whether it is an 
effect of different - ages, or a conflant variety in 
the fame fpecies f. 


T Hi i 
* The barbaitelle has a funk’ forehead; long broad. ears; 
the lower part of the inner fides touching each other, conceal 
the face and head, when looked at in front; the nofe is fhort, 
and the end of it flatted; the checks are full; the upper part 
of the body is of a dutky brown, the lower afh. coloured and 
brown: Its length to the rump about two inches, and the ex- 
tent of the wings ten and a half; Pennant’ s fynopf. of quad. p. 370. 
+ This bat has a membrane at the end of the nofe ia form 
of a horfe fhoe; the ears are long, broad at the bafe, and 
fharp pointed, inclining backward; It wants the little or in- 
ternal ear. Colour of the upper part of the body cinereous, 
of the lower, whitifh. There is a greater and lefs variety; 
the greater is above three inches anda half long from the 
nofe to the tip of the tail; the extent of its wings above 
fourteen ; Pennant’s finopf. of quad. p. 369. 
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THE FAT SQUIRREL *. 


E have three fpecies of this animal, the 

fat fquurel, the garden fquirrel, and the 
dormoufe, which, like the marmot, fleep during — 
the winter. Of thefe the fat fquirrel is the lar- 
geft, and the dormoufe the leaft. Several au- 
thors have confounded thefe three fpecies, though 
they are eafily diftinguithable. ‘The fat fquirrel 
is about the fize of the common fquirrel, and has 
its tail covered with long hair: The garden fquir- 
rel is not fo large as a rat, has very fhort hair on 
its tail, except near the extremity, where it is 
~bufhy: The dormoufe is not larger than the 
common moufe ; the hair on its tail is longer 
than that of the garden fquirrel, but fhorter than 
that of the fat fquirrel, and its tip is bufhy. 
6 X 3 The 


* Squirrel with thin naked ears; body covered with foft 
afh-coloured hair; belly whitifh ; tail full of long hair ; from 
nofe to tail, near fix inches; tail four and a half; thicker in 
the body than the fquirrel ; Pennant’s Synop/. of quad. p. 289. 

_ In Greek, pvakes according to Gefner. EAtses, according to | 
the Grammarians; in Latin, Gr ; in Italian, Galero, Gliero, 
Ghiro ; in Spanith, Léron; in German, Scebens-chlafer, Gruel ; 
in Polith, Sozurek ; in Swils, Rel/, Rell mufe; in French, Le 
Loir, Liron, Rat-Liron, Rat-veule. 

Glis; Gefner. hifi. quad. p. 550. Icon. quad. p. 109. Aldravand, 
quad. p. 409. Oise 

Glis fupra obfcure cinereus, infra, ex albo cinerefcens ; 
Brifon. Regn. anim. p. 160. : 

Sciurys glis, canus, fubtus albidus ; Linn. {/?. p. 87. 
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The garden fquirrel differs from the other two, 
by bavide bie fpots near its eyes, and the dor- 
moufe by having whitifh hair upon its back. All 
the three are white or whitifh on the throat and 


belly ; but the garden fquirrel is of a fine white, 


the fat {quirrel only whitith, and the dormoufe 
rather yellowith than white, in all the under 
parts of the body. 

Thefe animals are improperly faid to fleep du- 
ring winter ; for it is not a ftate of natural fleep, 
but a torpor or numbnefs of the fenfes and mem- 


bers, produced by a chilinefs'of the blood. The 


internal heat of thefe creatures exceeds not that 
of the air. When the heat of the air is ten de- 
grees above the freezing point, their temperature 
is precifely the fame. I have plunged the ball 
of a thermometer into the bodies of feveral living 
garden fquirrels, and found their internal heat to 
be always nearly equal to the temperature of the 


air: | have-even feen the thermometer fink a de- 


grec or half a degree when applied to the heart, 
the temperature of the air being at that time on- 
ly 11°. Now, we know, that the heat of man, 
and of moft quadrupeds, is always more than 
30 degrees. It is not, therefore, furprifing that 
thefe animals, whofe heat is fo {mall, fhould fall 
into a benumbed ftate, whenever helt internal 
heat is not augmented by that of the external 
air ; and this always happens when the thermo- 
meter exceeds not ten or eleven degrees above 
the freezing point. This is the true caufe of the 
| perpid 


… 
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torpid ftate of what are called the fleeping ani- 
mals; a caufe which, though common to all a~ 
nimals that fleep during winter, has hitherto been 
overlooked. I have difcovered it in the three 
animals under confideration, in the hedge-hogs, 
and in the bats; and, though I have never had 
an opportunity of examining the marmot, Lam 
perfuaded that its blood, like that of the other 
fleepers, is cold ; becaufe it is fubje& to torpor 
during the winter. | 
This torpid ftate continues as long as the caufe 
by which it is produced, and ceafes with the cold. 
A few degrees of heat above ten or eleven is fuf- 
ficient to re-animate them; and, if kept in a 
warm place during the winter, they are never 
benumbed, but go about, and eat and fleep from 
time to time, like other animals. When they 
feel cold, they roll themfelves up in the form 
of a ball, in order to expofe lefs furface to the 
air, and to preferve their natural warmth. ° It is 
in this form that they are found, during the win- 
ter, in hollow trees, and in holes of walls expofed 
to the fouth. There they lie, without the {mall- 
eft motion, upon mofs and leaves ; and, though 
toffed about, they neither extend themfelves, nor 
exhibit any figns of life. From this ftate no- 
thing can roufe them but the application of a 
gentle and gradual heat ; for they die when fud- 
denly brought near a fire. Though, in this fate, 
they have no motion, though their eyes are fhut, 
and they feem to be deprived of every fenfation ; 
| yet 
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yet they feel pain when it is acute. A wound; 
or a burn, makes them contra, and utter a low 
cry, which they even repeat feveral times: Hence 


_ their internal fenfibility, as well as the aQion of 


the heart and lungs, ftill fubfift. It is prefumable, 
however, that thefe vital motions a& not with 
equal force as when the animal is in its ordinary 
ftate. The circulation, it is probable, proceeds 
in the large veflels only ; the refpiration is flow 
and feeble ; the fecretions are inconfiderable ; and 
no excrements are voided. There muft likewife 
be little or no perfpiration, fince they pafs feveral 
months without eating, which could not happen, 
if they loft as much of their fubftance by perfpi- 


ration, as they do at other times, when they 


LA 


have an opportunity of repairing this natural 


wafte by taking nourifhment. They ftill, how- 


ever, lofe fome part ; becaufe, in long winters, 
they die in their holes. Perhaps, likewife, üt is 


not the duration, but the rigour of the cold that 


deftroys them; for they foon die when expofed 
to a ftrong froft. What induces me to think that 
they perifh not by lofs of fubftance, is, that in 


autumn they are exceedingly fat, and equally fo 


when they revive in the fpringz This quantity 
of fat ferves for an internal nourifhment to the 
animal, and fupplies what it -lofes by refpira- 
CGH, AN | ; 

As cold is the only caufe of their torpor, and 
as they fall not into this ftate but when the tem- 


. perature of the air is below ten or eleven degrees, 
they | 


‘ 
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they frequently revive during the winter ; for, 
in this feafon, there are often many days when 
the liquor in the thermometer ftands at 12,13,14, 
and even higher degrees; and, during fine weather 
of this kind, the dormice come out of their holes 
in queft of food, or eat what they had colleéted 
in autumn. Ariftotle, and all the fucceeding na- 
turalifts, have afferted, that the dormice pafs the 
whole winter without eating ; that, in this feafon 
of abftinence, they grow very fat, and that they 
are better nourifhed by fleep alone, than other 


animals by food. This notion is both abfurd and 


-impoffible. ‘The dormoufe, which fleeps four or 
five months, could only fatten by the air it re- 
fpires. Suppofing a part of this air to be convert- 
ed into nourifhment, an augmentation fo confi- 
derable could never be the refult. It would not 
even be fufficient to repair the continual wafte 
occafioned by perfpiration. Ariftotle might be 
led into this error by the mild winters of Greece, 
where the dormice fleep not perpetually, but of- 
ten revive, take plenty of food, and are, therefore, 
extremely fat, though in a torpid ftate. The 
truth is, they are fat at all times, and particularly 
in fummer and autumn. ‘Their flefh refembles 
that of the Guiney-pig. The Romans reckoned 
dormice among their moft delicate difhes, and 
reared them in great quantities. Varro defcribes 
the method of making warrens for them ; and 
we learn from Appicius the manner of drefling | 
them in the high tafte of his times. In this 

| practice, 
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practice, whether from a difguft at thefe ant 
becaufe they refemble rats, or from the badnefs 
of their flefh, the Romans have not been follow- 
. ed by other nations. I have been informed by 
_peafants who had eat them, that they were not 
better than water-rats. Befides, the/fat fquirrel 
is the only fpecies that is eatable ; the flefh of 
the garden fquirrel is bad, and has a difagreeable 
flavour. 

In manners and difpofitions, the fat fquirrel 
greatly refembles the common fpecies. It lives 
in forefts, climbs trees, and leaps from branch to 
branch, with lefs agility indeed, becaufe the fquir- 
rel has longer legs, and a body more light and 
meagre. They both, however, live upon the 
fine. food, namely, filberts, chefnuts, and wild 
fruits. The fat fquirrel likewife eats fmall 
birds, which he takes in their nefts. He makes 
not a neft in the tops of trees, like the fquirrel ; 
but he makes a bed of mofs in the hollows of 
their trunks, or in the cliffs of rocks ; but he al- 
ways choofes a dry place. He abhores moïfture, 
drinks little, and feldom defcends on the ground. 
He differs ftill more from the fquirrel in this cir- 
cumftance, that the latter is eafily tamed, and the 
former continues always wild. They couple in 
the end of fpring, and the females bring forth in 
fummer, the litter generally confifting of four or 
five. The young grow quickly ; and we are af- 
fured that they live fix years only. In Italy, 
where thefe animals are ftill eat, the natives dig 


pits. 
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pits in the woods, and ftrew them with ftraw, 
mofs, and beach- maft. They choofe dry places, 
under the fhelter of rocks, and with a fouth ex+ 
ppfure. To thefe the fat erie refort in great 
numbers, and the people find them there in a 
torpid ftate towards the end of autumn, when 
they are in the beft condition for eating. Thefe 
{mall animals are bold, and defend their young 
to the laft extremity. They bite violently with 
their fore-tecth, which are very long, and of 
great ftrength. ‘They neither fear the weafel nor 
{mall birds of prey... They efcape from the fox, 
becaufe he cannot follow. them to the tops of 
trees. Their moft formidable enemies are the 
martins and wild cats. 

The fat fquirrels are not generally diffu- 
fed. They appear not in very cold climates, 
fuch as thofe of Lapland and Sweden; at leaft, 
they are not mentioned by the northern natura- 
lifts: The fpecies they defcribe is the dormoufe, 
which is the leaft of the three. Neither, Ï ima- 
gine, are they to be met with in very warm coun- 
tries, becaufe our travellers are filent on this ar- 
ticle. There are few or none in open countries, 
like Britain; they require temperate climates a- 
bounding with wood. We find them in Spain, 
in France, in Greece, in Italy, in Germany, and 
in Switzerland, where they live in the forefts up- 
on the hills, and not on the tops of high moun- 
tains; like the marmots, which, though fubjeét 
to torpor from cold, feem to delight in irolt 


and fnows. | La wake 
| cone 


cd 


The GARDEN SQUIRREL, 
GREATER DORMOUSE, or 
SLEEPER *. 


1 


HE fat fquirrel dwells in forefts, and feems 

to avoid the habitations of men. The gar- 

den fquirrel, on the contrary, lives in gardens, 
and is fometimes found in our houfes. The fpe- 
cies is likewife more numerous, and more gene- 
rally diffufed: There are few gardens which are 
not infefted with them. They neftle in holes of 
the walls, run upon the trees and efpaliers, fingle 
out the beft fruits, and devour them when they _ 
begin to be mature. They feem to prefer peach- 
es, which, if we be defirous of preferving, we 
| fhould 


* The fquirrel, with the eyes furrounded with a large fpot 
of black, reaching to the bafe of the ears, and another behind 
the ears; head and whole body of a tawny colour; the throat 
_ and whole underfide of the body white, tinged with yellow; 
the tail long; the hairs at the beginning very fhort, at the. 
end bufhy ; length, from nofe to tail, not five inches; the tail 
four; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 291. 

In Latin, Sorex; in German, Hafel Muff; at Dantzick, 
Grauwert; in Flemifh, S/aep-rate ; in Polith, Myfzorzechowa, 
Kofzatha ; in French, Le Lerot. 

Mus avellanarum major; Gefner. quad. Pp 735. Icon. quads 
p- 115. Ray, Synop/. quad. p. 219. 

: Glis fupra obfcure ‘cinereus, infra ex albo cinder ma- 
çula ad oculos nigra ; Brifon. Regn. animal. p. 161. 


Mus quercinus, cauda elongata pilofa, macula me fub 
gcwos; Linn. ff. Nat. 
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fhould be careful to deftroy the garden fquir- 
rels. They alfo climb with eafe pear, apricot, 
and plumb-trees ; and, when foft fruits are not 
to be had, they eat almonds, filberts, nuts, and 
even leguminous plants. Of thefe they carry off 
great quantities into their retreats which they dig 
in the earth, and particularly in well cultivated 
gardens ; for in old orchyards, they are often 
found in the hollows of trees, where they make 
beds of herbs, mofs, and leaves. Cold be- 
numbs or makes them fleep, and they are revived 
by heat. Eight or ten of them are frequently 
found in the fame place, all benumbed, and rolled 
up, in the midft of their provifion of nuts and 
filberts. They copulate in fpring, and bring 
forth in fummer. The litter confifts of five or 
fix young, which grow very quickly ; but which, 
neverthelefs, are not fertile till the following year, 
. Their flefh is not eatable, like that of the fat 
~ Squirrel: They have the fame difagreeable odour 
‘with the domeftic rat; but the fat fquirrel has 
no bad {mell. They never become fo fat, and 
want thofe fatty follicles with which the inteftines 
of the former are entirely invefted. The garden 
fquirrel is found in all the temperate climates of 
Europe, and even in Poland and Pruffia; but he 
appears not to exift in Sweden and the more 
northerly regions, 


The 


« 


‘The, DORMOUSE, or. SLEEPER *. 


HE dormoufe is the leaft cugly of all the 


rats. It has brilliant. eyes, and. a .bufhy 
tail, which is rather fair than red. It never lives 
in houfes, and feldom in gardens ; but, like the 
fat AGREE frequents the woods, and: dwells in 
the hollows of old. trees. ‘The fpecies is by no 
means fo numerous as that of the garden fquirrel: 


The dormoufe is always found alone in its hole; | 


and there is a confiderable difficulty 3 in procuring 
fpecimens of ‘them, It appears, however, that 


they are pretty frequent in Italy, and that ‘they — 


exift in northern climates; for: ‘Linnaeus men+ 


tions them in his uit of Swedish animals f. But — 


they feem not to inhabit Britain ;: for Mr Ray, 


who had feen them in Italy, ie that the tale: 


Jleeping rat of England is not red on the back, 


like that of Italy, and that perhaps itis a different 


fpecics. In France, it is the fame as in Italy, and 

* The fquirrel with round naked ears; full black eyes 
body of a tawny red; throat white; fize of a moufe, but 
plumper; tail two inches and a half long, and pretty hairy, 
efpecially towards the end; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad, 


‘Mus avellanarum minor; 4/d. quad. p. 440. Ray, Synopfe 
quad. p. 220. 


Mus avellanarius, ble elongata pilofa, corpore rufo, gula : 


albicante, pollicibus pofticis muticis ; Liza. Syfi. p. 83. 
Glis fupra rufus, infra albicans; Briffon. regn. anim. p. 102. 


+ Faun. Suec, p. 11. + Ray, Synopf. quad. p. 220. 
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is very well defcribed by Aldrovandus *,, But he 
tells us, that there are two fpecies in Italy; the 
one is rare, and has the fmell of mufk; the o- 
_ ther is common, and has no particular odour; and 
that, at Bologna, they are both called dormice, 
becaufe of their refemblance in figure and fize. 
We know only the fecond of thefe fpecies; for 
our dormoufe has no {mell, either good or bad. 
‘ Like the garden fquirrel, it wants the fatty folli- 
cles which inveft the inteftines of the fat fquirrel, 
never becomes fo fat, and, though its flefh has no 
difagreeable odour, it makes not good eating. 

Like the fat and garden fquirrels, the dormoufe 
rolls itfelf up and fleeps in winter, revives in 
mild weather, and amafies nuts and dry fruits. 
It makes its neft upon trees, like the common 
 fquirrel, but generally lower, between the branch- 
esof hazels, or brufhwood. The neft, which con- 
fifts of interwoven herbs, is about fix inches dia- 
meter, and is open above only. I have been af- 
fured by many countrymen, that they have found 
‘thefe nefts in cut woods, and in hedges; that 
they are furrounded with mofs and leaves; and 
that, in each neft, there were three or four young. 
When they grow large, they abandon the nefts, 
and harbour in the hollows or under the trunks 
of old trees, where they repofe, amafs provifions, 
and fleep during the winter. 


gD 


* Aldrovand. hift. quad. digit. p. 440. 


THE BROWN RAT*. 


O this fpecies of rat, which has been known 

for a few years pat only, I have given 

the appell ation Of Surmulot, ‘This animal is 
mentioned by no naturalift, except M. Brif- 
fon, who calls it the wood-rat. “Tt 1s larger and 
more mifchievous than the common rat. It has 


reddifh hair, a very long naked tail, and a {pine 


of the back arched like that of the fquirrel. Its 
body is likewile thicker; and it has whifkers 
like a cat. ‘It is not above nine or ten years fince 


this fpecies was diffufed through the environs of 


Paris. From whence thefe animals came, is un- 
certain; but they have multiplied prodigioufly. 
Neither is this wonderful, when we confider that 


they generally produce ae 12 to 15 young at | 


a litter, and fometimes even sg. They were 
firft difcovered at Chantilly, Marly-la Ville, 


and Verfailles, where they committed great ra- 
| | vages. 


- .* Rat with the Lead back, and fides, of a light brown co- 
lour, mixed with tawny and afh-colour ; breaft and belly dirty 
white ; fect naked, and of a dirty flefh-colour; fore-feet fur- 
nifhed with four toes, and a claw inftead of the fifth; length 


from nofe to tail nine inches; tail the fame; weight eleven ~ 


ounces; is ftronger made than the common or black rat ; 

Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 300. 

© Le Rat des bois. Mus cauda longiflima, fupra dilute ful- 

vus, infra albicans. Mus fylveftris. st i regu. anime Pr 170s 
Le Surmulot; Bufon.' 


~ 
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vages. M. le Roy favoured me with great 
numbers of them, both living and dead, and 
 communicated to me the remarks: he had made 
upon this new fpecies. The males are larger, 
ftronger, and more mifchievous than the ferles. | 
When hard purfued, or when we attempt to feize 
them, they face about, and bire the flick or the 
hand that ftrikes them. Their bite is not only 
cruel; but dangerous; for it is inftantly fellow- 
ed:by a confiderable fwelling, and the wound, 
though fmall, does not foon heal. The females 
bring forth three times a year: Hence two indi- | 
viduals of this fpecies may produce at leaft 36 
young in 12 months. The mothers prepare a 
bed for their offspring. Some of the females fent 
us, which we kept in cages, were with young ; 
_ and, two or three days before they brought forth, 
we obferved that they gnawed the wood of the 
cages, and made of the cuttings, which were in 
confiderable quantities, a convenient bed for their 
little ones. ier th 
The brown rats have fome pallies which make 
them approach to the nature of the water- -rat, 
Though every where diffuled, they feem to-pre- 
fer the banks of waters. »The dogs purfue them 
- with the fame remarkable fury as they chafe the 
.water-rat. When purfued, and they find it e qual- 
ly eafy to take to the water, or to conceal them- 
felves in brufh-wood, they choofe the water, enter 
it without fear, and fwim with great dexterity 
and eale. This phaenomenon is chiefly exhibit- 
ed when they cannot regain their holes ; for, 
Vou. IV, - Y like 
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like the long-tailed field-moufe, they dig fubter- 


raneous retreats, or rather they neftle in thofe » 


made by the cota The brown rats may be 
taken in their holeshy ferrets, which purfue them 
with equal ardour as they ré the rabbit. 

Thefe animals pafs the fummer in the coun- 
try: And, though they feed principally HR 


fruits and grain, they eat young hares, partridges, : 
and fowls: When they enter a hen-houfe, like 
the pole-cat, they kill more than they can eat. 


Towards the month of November, the mother 
and all the young quit the fields, and come in 
troops into the barns, where they do infinite mif- 
chief, by mincing the ftraw, confeming the grain, 


and infecting every thing with their ordure. The ~— 


old males remain in the fields; each inhabiting 
his own hole, where, like the field-mice, they 
amafs acorns, beach-maft, &c. filling the holes 


to the top, and remaining themfelves at the bot- 
tom. They fleep not, like the dormoufe ; but Bo, 


out in winter, sen A when the Wea is 
mild. Thofe which take up their abode in barns, 
banifh all the mice and rats. It has even been re- 
marked, that, fince the multiplication of the 
brown rat dit Paris, the common rats are 
much lefs frequent, 
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The ALPINE MARMOT *. 


F all modern naturalifts, Gefner has brought 
greateft advantages to the fcience. To 
great erudition, he has joined good fenfe and en- 
larged views. Aldrovandus is only the commen- 
tator of Gefner, and authors of lefs note have im- 
plicitly copied him. We hefitate not, therefore, 
to borrow facts from him with regard to the 
marmots, which are natives of his country, and 
concerning which he was better informed than 
us, though, like him, we have kept feveral of them 
T2 PTan 


* Marmot with fhort round ears, hid in the fur; cheeks 
large; colour of the head and upper part of the body, brown- © 
ifh tn mixed with tawny ; legs and lower part of the body 


. reddifh; fubje@ to vary in salir the Polith marmot being 


much more red, and of a brighter hue; four toes before, five 
behind ; tail pretty full of hair; length from nofe to tail a- 
bout fixteen inches, tail fix; and body thick ; Pennant’s Synopf. 
of quad. p. 268. 

In Latin, Mus Alpinus; in Italian, Murmont, Marmota, 
Marmontana; in German and Swifs, Murmelihier, Murmenttle, 
Miftbellerle; in Polith, Bobak, Swifcz; in French, La Mar- 
sotte. 

Mus Alpinus Plinii; Ge/ner, Ber P- 743. Icon. quad. P. 108. 
Ray, Synopf. quad. p. 221. 

Mus marmota, cauda abbreviata fabpil ofa, auriculis rotun- 


- dis, buccis gibbis; Linn. Sy/ p. 81. 


Glis, Marrnota'Italis ; A/ein. quad. p. 56. 
Glis, pilis e fufco et Aavicante mixtis vellitus. Marmota Al- 
pina; Brifon. Regn. animal, p. 165. 


f 
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in a flate oF confinement. What he fays corre- 
{ponds fo exactly with our own obfervations, 
that we doubt not the truth of his remarks, hea 
he retails facts of which we have no knowledge. 
The marmot, when taken young, may be 
rendered nearly as tame as our domeftic animals. 
He learns to feize a flick, to dance, to perform 
various gefticuJations, and, to obey the voice of 
his mafter, Like the cat, he has an. antipathy 
againft dogs. When he begins to be familiar‘in 
the houfe, and perceives that he is protected by 
his matter, he att acks and bites dogs of the moft 
formidable Kind, Though not fo large as a hare, 
he is floutér, and his ftrength j is aided by a ev 
culiar fupplenefs and dexterity. With his-fore 
teeth, whichare pretty long, he bites moft se 
ly. rie attacksnot, however, either dogs or men, 
unlefs when he is irritated. ‘Tf not prevented; he 
enaws furniture and fluffs, and, when confined, 
even pierces through wood. : As his limbs are 
fhort, and his toes fafhioned like thofe of the 
bear, he often fits on end, and walks with eafe on 
his wae! legs. He car ries food to his mouth with 
the, fore legs, and eats in the manner of a fquir- 
rel. He runs pretty quickly up hill, but flowly 
on a plain, Heclimbs trees, and mounts between 
the cliffs of rocks, or two adi cite walls ; and 
the Savoyards, it is faid, learned from the mar- 
mots to climb for the purpofe of {weeping chim- 
neys. They eat every thing prefented to them, 
as fleth, bread, cae pr ages may-bugs, | 


_grafs- | 
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grafs-hoppers, @c,; but milk and butter they 
prefer to every other aliment, Though lefs in- 
clined to theft than the cat, they endeavour to 
flip into the dairy, where they drink great quan- 
tities of milk, making, like the cat, a purring 
_ noife expreflive of pleafure. Befides, milk is the © 
“only liquor that is agreeable to them; for they 
rarely drink water; Acie they refufe wine. 

As to figure, the marmot ‘has fome refem+ 
blance both to the bear and to the rat. It is not, 
however, as Perrault and fome others imagined, 
the ardlomys or bear-rat of the ancients. Its. 
nofe, lips, and form of the head refemble thofe 
of the hare; it has the hair and claws of the bad- 
ger, the teeth of the beaver, the whifkers of the 
cat, the eyes of the fat fquirrel, and the legs of 

the bear. The tail is fhort, and the ears termi- 
nate abruptly. The hair on the back is of a 
reddifh brown colour, more or lefs deep: This 
hair is pretty rude; but that of the belly is red- 
difh, foft, and bufhy. | Its voice refembles the 
murmuring of a young dog, when carefled, or in 
a fporting humour. But, when irritated or 
frighted, it makes a whiftling noife, fo loud and 
piercing, that it hurtsthe ear. It loves clean- _ 
linefs, and retires, like the cat, to void its ordure. 
But, like the rat, it has a very ftrong difagree- 
able fmell, efpecially in fummer. It is remark- 
ably fat in autumn: Befides a large epipicon, it 
has two very thick fatty follicles. Ali the parts 


of its body, however, are not equally fat. Ihe 


Y 3 back 
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back and reins are loaded with firm and folid fat; | 


fimilar to the flefh of a cow’s udder. Thus the 


marmot would make very good eating, if it had 


9 
not always a difagreeable odour, which cannot 


be concealed but by very ftrong feafonings. 
This animal, which delights in the regions of 
froft and fnow; and which is found only on the 
tops of the higheft mountains, is more fubject 
than any other to be rendered torpid by cold. 
In the end of September, or beginning of O&o- 
~ ber, he retires into his hole, from which he comes 
not out till the beginning of April. His retreat 
is made with precaution, and furnifhed with art. 
It is capacious, broader than long, and very deep, 


fo that it can contain feveral marmots, without 


any danger of corrupting the air. With their 
feet and claws, which are admirably adapt- 
ed for the purpofe, they dig the earth with a- 
mazing quicknefs, and throw it behind them, It 
is not a hole or a ftraight or winding tube, but 
a fpecies of gallery made in the form of a » 
each branch of which has an aperture, and both 
terminate in one, where the animal lodges. As 
the whole is made on the declivity of a mountain, 
the innermoft part alone is on a level. Both 
branches of the Y are inclined, and the one is ufed 
for depofiting the excrements of the animals, 
and the other for their going out and coming in. 


The place of their abode is well lined with mols — | 


and hay, of. which they make ample provilion 


during the fummer. It is even affirmed, that this — 


‘labour 
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labour is carried on jointly; that fome cut the 
fineft herbage, which is colleted by others, and 
that they alternately ferve as vehicles for tranf- 
porting it to their dens. One, it is faid, lies 
down on his back, allows himfelf to be loaded 
with hay, extends his limbs, and others trail him — 
in this manner by the tail, taking care not to o- 
verfet him. Thefe repeated frictions are aflign- 
ed as the reafon why the hair is generally rub- 
bed off from their backs. Burt, it is more pro- 
bable, that this effe& is produced by their Îre= 
quent digging of the earth, which is fufficient to 
peel the hair of their backs. Whatever may be: 
in this, it is certain, that they dwell together, and 
work in common at their habitations, where they 
pais three fourths of their lives. ‘Thither they 
retire during rain, or upon the approach of dan- 
ger, and never go out but in fine weather, and 
even then to no great diftance. One ftands fen- 
tinel upon a rock, while the others fport on the 
grafs, or are employed in cutting it to make hay. 
When the fentinel perceives a man, an eagle, a 
dog, &c. he alarms the reft by a loud whiftle, 
and is himfelf the laft to enter the hole. 

They make no provifions for winter, as if they 
divined that they would then have no ufe for 
| viduals. But, when they perceive the firft ap 
proaches of the fleeping feafon, they fhut up 
the two entrances of their habitation ; and this 
they perform with fuch Jabour and folidity, 


that it is more eafy to dig the earth any where 
Bee aie, at 
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élfe, thanin. the: parts they tiré fortified. They 
are, at this time! very fat, weighing fome- 
times twenty pounds; and they continue to be 
plump for three months ; but. afterwards, gra- 
dually decay, and are extremely emaciated. at. 
the end of winter. When difcovered in their 
retreats, they-are rolled up in the form of a ball, 
covered with hay ; and they are carried off in fo 
torpid a flate, that they may be killed without 
feeming to feel pain. The fatteft are chofen for 
eating, and the young ones for taming. Like 
the dormice, they are revived by a gradual heat ; 
“and thofe which are fed in houfes; and kept warm, 
never become torpid, but are -equally lively arid 
active in winter as in fummer. As to the. fleep- 
ing of the marmot, we fhall not repeat what _ 
was faid under the article of the fat {quirrel. The 
. cooling of the blood is the fole- caufe of this 
phaenomenon ; and it has been remarked by o- | 
ther writers, that, in this torpid condition, the cir- 
culation, as well as all the fecretions, ‘were ex- 
tremely languid, and that the blood, not being 
_ renewed by frefh acceffions of chyle, has no fero= 
fity *. Whether:they remain conftantly torpid 
for feven or eight months, as isalledged by moft 
authors, is uncertain. Their holes are deep, and 
they live together in numbers; a confiderable 
heat, therefore, muft be preferved for fome time, 
and they may eat the herbage they have amafled. 
We are even told by M. Altmann, in his treatife 
a i du tt on 
«* Phil. Tranf. No. 397. 
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on the animals of Switzerland, that the hunters 
allow the marmots to remain unmolefted for 
three weeks or a month ; that they never dig in 
foft weather, or during a warm wind ; that, with- 
out thefe precautions, the marmots awaken and 
dig ftill deeper ; but that, by opening their re=. 
treats during hard frofts only, they find them 
fo torpid as to be carried off with eafe. We may, 
therefore, conclude, that they, in every refpect, 
refemble the dormice ; and that, if they remain 
longer torpid, it is becaufe they inhabit a climate 
- where the winter is longer. 

Thefe animals produce but once a year, and 
the litter generally confifts of three or four,» The 
growth of their young is very quick ; they live 
only nine or ten years ; and the fpecies is neither 
numerous nor much diffufed. The Greeks were, 
unacquainted with the marmot, or, at leaft, they 
have made no mention of it. Among the Latins, 
Pliny is the firft who takes notice of it, under 
the name of mus Alpinus, or Alpine rat: And, 
indeed, though there are feveral fpecies of rats 
in the Alps, none of them is fo remarkable as the 
marmot, or, like it, lives in the fummits of the 
higheft mountains. The other fpecies confine 
themfelves to the valleys, the fides of the hills, 
or firft mountains. Befides, the marmot never 
defcends from the heights, but feems peculiarly 
attached to the chain of the Alps, and to prefer 
a fouth or eaft expofure to that of the north or 
welt, He is found, however, in the Apen- 

nines, 
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nines, the Pyrenees, and the higheft mountains 
of Germany. The bobak of Poland *, to which 
M. Briflon T, and, after him, Meflrs Arnault de 
Nobleville et Salerne [, have given the name of — 
marmot, differs from this animal, not only in 
colour, but in the number of toes ; for it has five 
‘toes on the fore feet. The claw of the great toe 
appears beyond the fkin; and we find within, 
the two phalanges of the fifth toe, which is en- 
tirely wanting in the marmot. Hence.the bo- 
bak, or Polith marmot, the mouax, or marmot 
of Canada, the cavia, or marmot of Bahama, 
and the cricet, or marmot of Strafburgh, are all 
different hotes from the Alpine marmot. 


SU, PP ae a EN oe, 


T have here given the figure of an animal cal- 
led Monax, or Marmot of Canada. ‘The defign 
was fent me by Mr Colinfon, but without any 
defcription. This fpecies of marmot feems to 
differ from the other marmots, by its having 
only Jour toes on the fore-feer, while the Alpine 
marmot and the bobak or Polifh marmot, have 


five 


* Audtuarium Hift. Nat. Poloniae, auct. Rzaczyniki, p. 327: 
+ Regn. anim. p. 165. 
+ Hift. Nat. des Animaux. 


: ; 
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five toes both on the fore and the hind feet. 
There is alfo fome difference in the form of the 
head, which is more thinly covered with hair. 
The tail of the monax is longer and lefs bufhy 
than that of the common marmot ; fo that this 
~ Canada animal may be regarded rather as a neïgh- 
‘bouring fpecies than as a fimple variety of the 
Alpine marmot. In this fpecies, I prefume, the 
animal called the Whifler by Baron Hontan 
may be ranked *. He fays, that it is found in 
the northern parts of Canada ; that it is nearly 
of the fize of a hare, but fhorter in the body ; 
that itis hunted for its fkin only, which is much 
valued ; but that its flefh is not good. He adds, 
that the Canadians call thefe animals Whiftlers, 
becaufe, in fine weather, they whittle at the en- 
trance of their holes, which he has frequently 
heard. Our Alpine marmot makes the fame 


kind of whiftling noife. 


The 


* Voyage du Baron de la Hontan, tom. 1: P. 95: 


| The MARMOT of Kamtfchatka. 


HE Ruffian travellers have difcovered an 


animal in Kamtfchatka, which they have 
called a marmot, but of which they have given us. 1 
a very flight intimation only. They tell us, that . 


its fkin refembles, at a diftance, the variegated 
plumage of a beautiful bird; that, like the fquir- 
rel, it ufes its fore-feet in arin and that it 


feeds on roots, berries, and cedar-nuts. It is 
worthy of remark, that the expreflion cedar-nuts 
prefents a falfe idea; for the true cedar. bears — 


cones, and other trees, called by the name of ce- 
dars, bear berries. | 


The MARMOT of the Ge of 
Good ete 


E owe the firft riotices of this animal to 
M. Allamand, a learned naturalift and 


profeffor at Leyden, M. Pallas has defcribed it 


under the name of Cavia Capenfis, and M. Vof- 
maer under that of the Baffard African Marmot. 
Both have given a figure of it from the fame 


plate, of which M. Allamand has fent me a copy. 
\ et 
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- In writing on this Rue to M. Daubenton, he 
remarks: 

© { fend you the tale of a roues of cabiai, 
(LE know no other name to give it), which I re- 
ceived from the Cape of Good Hope. | It is 
not fo well drawn as I could with; but, as I 
have the animal ftuffed in my diene if you | 
are inclined, | Lu (PAR IMTE itto you by the 
firft opportunity.’ 

“We accepted not this obliging offer of M. Al- 
Jamand, becaufe we were foon after informed, 
that one or two of thefe animals had arrived in 
Holland alive, and. hoped that fome naturalift 
would furnith us with an exact defcription. Both 
M. Pallas and M. Vofmaer have accordingly de- 
feribed this animal, and I fhall here give extracts 
from their remarks. 

‘© This animal,” fays M. Vofmaer, “ isknown 
at the Cape of Good Hope, under the name DE | 
the Rock Badger, probably becaufe it lives a- 
mong rocks, and under thé earth, like the badger; 
to SÉÈR however, it has no refemblance. Je 
has a greater affinity to the marmot, and yet it 
differs confiderably from that animal. hai 
Kolbe is the firft who mentions this animal, aid 
he fays, that it refembles the marmot more than 
the badger.” 

We fhall adopt the name of the Marmot of the 
Cape, in preference to that of the cavia, becaufe 
it differs from the cavia or cabiai in many re- | 
fpe&s: 1. In the climate, the cavia being an 
| : | animal 
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animal of South America, while the other is found | 
in Africa only. 2. Becaufe cavia is a Brafilian 
word, and ought not to be tranfported into Afri- 
ca, fince it belongs to the true cavia, and to the 
cavia-cobaia, or Guiney-pig. Laftly, becaufe the 
cabiai inhabits only the margins of waters, and 
has membranes between its toes; but the mar- 
mot of the Cape lives among rocks, and.in dry 
grounds, which it can dig with its claws. 

“The firft animal of this {pecies,” fays M. 
Vofmaer, “ that appeared in Europe, was fent 
by M. Tulbagh to the Prince of Orange, and its 
{kin is ftill preferved in his cabinet. The colour 
of the firft differed greatly from that of another — 
which arrived afterwards: It was very young 
and very fmall. That which I am about to de- 
fcribe was a male, and was fent me by M. Berg- 
meyer of Amfterdam, . .. . The life of this 
animal, according to my information, is very me- 
lancholy ; for it flept much during the voyage. 
Its motion is flow, and performed by leaps. But, 
_ perhaps, in a natural ftate, it is equally adtive as 
the rabbit. Its ques were frequent, but, fhort, 
fharp, and piercing,” | Hit 

I fhall obferve in gt that this character 
brings the animal {till clofer to the marmot ; for 
the Alpine marmots often make a hare, eit: 
tling noife. | | 

* In Holland,” continues M. _Vofmaer, u y 
feed this marmot with bread and diiterbag kinds 
of pot-herbs. It is probable. that this animal 

| brings 
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brings forth often, and in great numbers. The 
form of their feet indicates that they are deftined 
for digging the earth. The prefent marmot ha- 
ving died at Amfterdam, I gave it for difleGion 
to M. Pallas. 3 

** In ftature it refembles.the common rabbit, 
but it is thicker and more colle@ted. The belly 
is peculiarly grofs; the eyes are beautiful, and 
of.an ordinary fize. The eye-brows, both above 
_ and below, are garnifhed with fome fhort black 
hairs, above which there are five or fix hairs of 
the fame colour, but long, that turn back toward 
the head. Jt has fimilar whifkers on the-upper 
lip, about the middle of the muzzle. 

‘* The nofe is black, naked, and divided by a 
fine future, which EE to the lip, The no- 
ftrils refemble a cord broken through the middle. 

. Under the muzzle, on the throat and checks, 
are fome long, rude, black hairs ; and hairs of 
the fame kind are fcattered over the whole bo- 

dy. In the palate there are eight deep furrows; 
the tongue is very thick, tolerably long, garnifh- 
ed with {mall papillae, and oval at the point. 
In the upper jaw, there are two ftrong teeth, 
which protrude over the under jaw, and are con- 
fiderably diftant from each other, having a kind 
of triangular appearance. In the under jaw, it 
has four clofe cutting teeth, which are very 
broad, long, and flat. The grinders, of which 
it has four on each fide, are alfo large; and a fifth 
_ of a fmaller fize may be added to the number. 
Its 
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Tts fore-legs are fhort; and half covered with 
the fkin of the body. The feet are black an d 
naked. Thofe before have four toes ; the middle 
‘one is longeft; and the exterior one is fhorter, 
and feems to adhere to the third. The toes are 
armed with round fhort claws, which adhere to 
the {kin like the human nails. : There are thre: 
toes on the hind-feet; the middle one only is 
- furnifhed with a crooked claw, and the exterior 
toe is fhorter than the others. The animal leaps : 
on its hind legs, like the rabbit. It has not the 
fmalleft veftige of a tail. The colour of the hair 
is gray, or a yellowifh brown, nearly like that, 
of a wild rabbit ; but it is deeper upon the head 
and back; and the breaft and belly are whitifh. | 
There is alfo a whitifh belt upon the neck and 
near the fhoulders. This belt forms not a col- 
lar, but terminates at the top of the fore-legs. 
In general, the hair is foft and woolly.” 


END of VOLUME FOURTH. 
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